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LAST  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

“THE  UNSPEAKABLE  TURK.” 

This  is  Carlyle’s  stamp,  or  "  brand,”  on  the 
Ottoman  Turk.  It  is  a  keen,  epigrammatic  ex¬ 
pression,  which  is  easily  <iuoted,  and  so  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  rather  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  obtains  the  kind  of  authority  which 
is  supposed  to  lie  in  w'hat  is  accepted  as  an  ax¬ 
iom  of  popular  wisdom.  But  a  witty  saying 
may  have  a  fault  of  exaggeration,  which  makes 
it  as  unjust  as  it  is  witty,  and  its  wit  ought  not 
to  blind  us  to  its  injustice.  When  wit  attempts 
a  portrait,  it  is  apt  to  make  a  caricature,  and  to 
this  sort  of  misrepresentation  there  is  no  reply. 
It  is  this  which  makes  an  epithet  so  effective — 
that  the  man  to  wttom  it  is  applied  can  make 
no  answer.  It  is  a  shot  in  ambush  which  he 
cannot  stop  any  more  than  he  can  stop  a  minie- 
ball,  and  so  it  often  penetrates  and  tears  the 
flesh,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance. 

So  much  I  say  at  the  outset  by  way  of  cau¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
that  the  expression  of  Carlyle  is  partly  true, 
and  forcible  because  it  is  true.  Its  felicity 
bonsists  in  the  absence  of  precise  definition. 
It  does  not  define,  but  it  suggests  what  is  very 
difficult  of  definition*.  “  The  unsiieakable 
Turk  ”  is  “  unspeakable  ”  partly  in  the  sense  of 
being  incomprehensible.  His  ways  are  so  un¬ 
like  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  so  unlike  our 
thoughts,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  him. 
We  can  take  a  look  at  him ;  no  figure  is  more 
familiar,  as  he  is  caricatured  in  the  illustrated 
papers  of  Europe ;  but  his  interior  composition 
escapes  us;  the  motives  that  govern  him  are 
so  different  from  those  that  govern  us,  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  them.  He  is  a  being  of  an¬ 
other  race,  as  truly  as  the  palm-tree  is  the 
product  of  another  clime,  than  ours. 

But  strange  as  the  Turk  is,  and  unlike  as  he 
is  to  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  yet  he  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  planet,  with  whom 
other  peoples  have  to  come  in  contact,  and  it 
Is  important  that  thej’  should  get  some  ap¬ 
proximate  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  creature  he 
is,  even  if  it  were  only  to  show  how  he  differs 
from  civilized  man,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
to  live  at  peace  with  him. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  think  ill  of  the  Turk, 
if  we  can  help  it ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  take  our 
opinion  from  Europeans  who  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  wars  with  him.  and  therefore  hate  him, 
and  are  hated  in  return.  But  as  Americans 
have  done  him  no  wrong,  perhaps  he  may 
open  to  us  the  more  kindly  side  of  his  nature. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  try  to  judge  him  fairly 
and  justly. 

Now  the  Turk,  much  as  he  is  hated  and 
cursed,  is  not  in  himself  a  bad  fellow.  He  is 
not  worse  than  other  men  so  long  as  he  is  kept 
at  peaceful  industry,  and  is  not  maddened,  and 
almost  demonized,  by  the  excitement  of  war, 
or  by  a  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism.  There 
are  some  things  about  him  which  move  my 
admiration.  First  of  all,  is  his  splendid  phy¬ 
sique.  I  admire  his  physical  proportions— his 
huge  chest  and  brawny  limbs.  Comparing 
him  with  some  European  races,  of  w'hich  I  see 
representatives  here  in  Constantinople,  they 
are  but  as  grasshopi>ers  in  his  sight.  His 
strength  and  endurance  make  him  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  good  worker  and  servant  anywhere. 
As  to  honesty,  it  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
East  that  a  Turk  is  better  than  a  Christian; 
though,  to  judge  from  those  among  whom  I 
have  fallen  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople, 

I  think  they  understand  the 

“  Ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  ” 
as  much  as  the  Heathen  Chinee.  Still  some 
would  say  “That  comes  from  having  so  much 
to  do  with  foreigners  ” !  Then  at  least  it  shows 
the  Turk  to  be  a  partaker  of  our  common  in¬ 
firmity. 

Another  trait,  which  strangers  seldom  recog¬ 
nize,  is  a  sense  of  humor.  The  proverbial  neces¬ 
sity  of  i)erforming  a  surgical  operation  on  the 
head  of  a  Scotchman  to  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  a  joke,  I  supposed  to  be  dovibled  in  the 
case  of  the  Turk,  who  always  looks  as  solemn 
as  an  owl.  If  he  had  any  humor  at  all,  it  must 
be  of  the  grim  and  elephantine  sort.  Yet  to  my 
amazement,  one  who  knows  them  well  tells  me 
that  nobody  sees  the  point  of  a  joke  <iuicker 
than  a  Turk,  or  en  joys  it  more ;  that  he  has  a 
sly  sense  of  humor,  which  is  often  exercised  at 
the  exiiense  of  foreigners.  When  some  embas¬ 
sador  thinks  he  is  performing  a  great  feat  of 
diplomacy,  the  Turk,  who  keei)s  an  unmoved 
face,  sees  through  it  all ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
by  himself,  or  with  his  friends,  has  a  burst  of 
laughter  over  it.  These  traits  of  our  common 
humanity  show  that  “the  unspeakable  Turk  ” 
is,  after  all,  not  unlike  one  of  ourselves. 

Because  of  the  position  of  woman  in  Turkey, 
as  in  all  Moslem  countries,  it  is  a  common  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  no  domestic  life  among 
the  Turks.  How  can  a  man  who  has  more 
than  one  wife  love  very  much  either  wife  or 
children  ?  Of  course  as  their  interiors  are 
carefully  screened  from  observation,  we  can¬ 
not  see  whether  there  is  love  or  hatred  within. 
But  those  who  have  lived  among  the  Turks, 
say  that  no  people  are  more  fond  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Yet  as  to  courtesy  toward  the  other  sex,  the 
Turk  must  be  wholly  wanting.  So  we  are  apt 
to  think.  But  ix*rhaps  we  are  too  ha.sty  in 
judgment.  How'  he  treats  his  wife,  or  wives, 
we  (Jo  not  know :  for  we  cannot  look  behind 
the  screened  window  of  the  harem.  But  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  zenana,  the  educated  Turk  is 
not  wanting  in  proper  resi)ect  to  woman.  Mr. 
George  P.  Marsh  once  told  me  that  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman  he  had  ever  met— the 
one  who  showed  most  chivalrous  and  knightly 
courtesy  to  woman— was  a  Turk ! 

This  favorable  judgment  I  have  sometimes 
quoted  to  those  who  have  4ived  among  the 
Turks,  hoping  to  have  it  confirmed ;  but  have 
been  assured  that  such  cases  are  exceptions; 
that  the  Turkish  nature  is  essentially  coarse 
and  unrefined ;  that  from  the  character  of  his 
domestic  relations,  a  Turk  cannot  have  a  prop¬ 
er  resi>ect  for  woman,  nor  a  deli(*acy  of  feeling 
towards  her;  that  all  his  ideas  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  low  and  sensual,  by  which  his 
imagination  is  so  i>olluted  that  “  even  his  mind 
and  (jonscience  are  defiled”;  and  that  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  wit  and  humor  are  almost  always 
tinged  with  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

Of  course  I  (*annot  answer  to  those  whose 
obsen'ation  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
mine.  But  i)erhaps  the  two  opinions  may  be 
reconciled,  or  at  least  l)e  made  to  api»ear  less 
contradictory,  by  saying  that  there  are  Turks 
and  Turks,  and  that  while  a  few  may  be  truly 
delicate  and  refined  in  thought  and  manner 
(the  present  Grand  Vizier,  Said  Pasha,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  said  to  be  a  model  in  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  and  mourned  for  his  wife  with  the  deep¬ 
est  sorrow),  the  mass  cannot  rise  above  the  low 
standard  prescribed  even  by  their  religion. 

That  Turks  are  not  wanting  in  kindly  disi>o- 
sitions,  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  our 
missionaries,  who  find  many  of  them  to  l>e 


good  neighbors,  both  honest  and  kind.  The 
grace  of  hospitality  need  not  be  dwelt  upon, 
be<5ause  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them  :  it  is  an  Ori¬ 
ental  virtue,  but  one  in  which  they  are  not  de¬ 
ficient.  If  w’e  would  take  the  best  specimens 
of  the  native  character,  we  must  not  look  for 
them  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  but  in 
those  portions  of  the  Empire  where  they  have 
least  to  do  with  foreigners,  and  are  “  unspoiled 
by  coming  in  contact  with  Christians.”  Here 
once  in  awhile  we  may  come  upon  a  Turk  who 
is  (lulte  patriarchal  in  appearance  and  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  who,  as  he  sits  with  his  legs  crossed, 
with  his  large  v^hite  turban  and  flowing  robe, 
with  his  long  beard  and  long  pipe,  looks  some¬ 
what  as  I  imagine  that  Abraham  looked  (in  all 
save  the  pipe)  as  he  sat  before  his  tent  door  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  to  receive  the  visit  of  the 
angels. 

These  are  good  qualities— honesty  and  indus¬ 
try,  courtesy  and  hospitality,  domestic  affection 
and  manly  courage.  Here  is  stuff  out  of  which 
to  make  not  only  a  man,  but  a  nation. 

Having  looked  at  this  side  of  the  Turk,  we 
must  look  at  another :  for  it  is  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fashion  that  he  has  shown  himself  in 
history.  Here  again  we  are  embarrassed  by 
the  attempt  to  ju(lge  of  a  people  as  a  whole— 
especially  of  a  people  in  whom  many  elements 
are  combined.  Ordinarily  the  first  clue  to 
character  is  race.  The  Frenchman  is  not  only 
the  descendant,  but  the  lineal  representative, 
of  the  ancient  Gaul.  However  polished  in 
manners  by  the  refinements  of  centuries,  he 
is  essentially  the  same  as  his  ancestor  de¬ 
scribed  by  Caesar.  But  the  Turks,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  a  race  so  much  as  a  caste, 
like  the  Brahmins  of  India,  differing  from  oth¬ 
ers  chiefly  by  their  religion  and  their  civil  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  old  invaders  and  coniiuerors  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  their  ranks  large  elements  from  the 
peoples  they  subdued  (the  Janizaries  were  re¬ 
cruited  wholly  from  the  Christians);  so  that 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day  are  made  up  of  a 
dozen  different  races.  Indeed  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  absorbing  new  elements  from  their  sub¬ 
ject  populations.  Conversions  to  Islam,  such  as 
they  are,  are  constantly  taking  place ;  and  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  Turkey  (piickly  discerns 
the  nationality  to  which  every  Turk  really  be¬ 
longs.  Admitting  all  this,  yet  here,  as  in  all 
fusions  of  nations,  the  combined  product  takes 
its  character  chiefly  from  the  coiKpiering  power. 
The  element  of  race,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most 
powerful  in  history.  Among  some  peoples  it 
has  lasted  for  three  thousand  years.  The  fiery 
blood  of  Ishmael  burns  in  the  last  descend¬ 
ant  of  his  race.  And  so  with  the  mingling  of 
other  races  here,  still  the  dominant  blood  is 
Turkish  blood,  which  is  Tartar  blood.  The 
Turk  came  from  Central  Asia,  and  is  the 
descendant  of  the  men  who  ravaged  the 
earth  under  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamlerlane 
— a  race  that,  having  swept  over  Asia,  at  last 
invaded  Europe.  They  (^arne  as  warriors  and 
conquerors,  not  as  peaceable  colonists,  as  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil  and  civilizers  of  the  earth. 
Their  delight  was  to  make  war— to  comiuer,  to 
subdue,  and  to  trample  under  foot.  All  the 
genius  the  Turk  ever  had  was  in  war.  Other 
Orientals  have  shown  genius  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  as  poets  and  orators  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  There  is  an  Arabic  literature  which  is 
full  of  poetry.  The  Melodies  of  Tom  Moore 
are  faint  echoes  of  the  love-songs  of  the  East, 
first  sung  in  mellifluous  Persian.  But  whoever 
heard  of  a  Turkish  poet  or  i)hilosopher  or  ora¬ 
tor  ?  This  is  a  part  which  he  has  never  stooped 
to  assume.  But  from  the  Ix'ginning  he  has 
been,  like  Nimrod,  “a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord.”  As  a  warrior,  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  a  great  character  in  history.  For  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  after  he  crossed  the  Bosidio- 
rus,  he  was  the  terror  of  Europe,  as  he  was 
almost  continually  at  war  on  land  and  sea ; 
fighting  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  com- 
l)ined  fleets  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  France 
and  Spain;  while  on  land  he  carried  war  into 
Central  Europt*.  It  is  only  two  years  since 
Vienna  (*elebrated  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary-of  its  deliverance  from  the  Turks  in  the 
memorable  siege  in  which  they  were  defeated 
bySobieski.  In  tln^se  invasions  and  compiests 
the  Turk  showed  himself  a  destroyer,  but  never 
a  constructor  or  restorer.  He  could  not  build 
a  city,  but  he  could  lay  siege  to  one,  and  bom¬ 
bard  it  and  lay  it  in  ashes.  Thus  he  left  no 
monuments  behind  him  but  the  ruins  he  had 
made.  The  great  architectural  monuments 
of  Constantinople,  of  which  St.  Soi>hia  is 
chief,  are  the  work  of  other  hands.  Even  the 
moscpies  and  palaces  built  under  the  Turks 
were  not  built  by  them,  but  by  architects  from 
other  countries. 

If  we  were  arguing  for  the  removal  of  the 
Turk  from  Europe  merely  on  political  grounds, 
we  might  say  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  civilization.  The  Turk  is  the  greate.st 
obstructive  in  the  world.  It  is  for  the  public 
interest  to  cut  a  road  in  a  direct  line  from  one 
point  to  another :  this  mighty  loggerhead,  huge 
as  an  elephant,  sits  across  the  track,  and  will 
not  budge  an  inch.  It  is  important  to  open  a 
mine;  but  he  sits  over  its  mouth:  it  seems  as 
if  an  explosion  of  dynamite  would  not  move 
him.  This  ri.s*  inerlitp,  incarnated  in  a  whole 
race,  becomes  like  one  of  the  forces  of  nature¬ 
like  gravitation  itself  -to  withstand  any  move¬ 
ment  of  progress.  Its  power  for  evil  is  the 
greater  when  tlic  obstruction  is  at  a  point  of 
contact  which  ought  to  be  a  point  of  the  freest 
intercourse.  The  Turk  holds  the  place  “  where 
two  seas  meet,”  and  two  continents  also,  where 
Europe  touches  .Asia.  He  holds  the  gates  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  instead  of  throwing  them 
wide  oi>en  that  a  highway  may  be  cast  up  for 
the  nations  to  pass  over,  he  holds  them  like 
the  gates  of  a  fortress,  to  be  shut  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  In  this  it  may  be  said  that  he 
works  against  his  own  interest ;  but  in  this  age 
of  growing  commercial  intercourse,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  one  cannot  be  sei>arated  from  that  of 
others.  There  is  not  another  place  on  the 
globe  where  a  mere  policy  of  obstruction  could 
work  so  great  an  injury  to  the  commonwealth 
of  nations.  If  Turkey  had  built  a  Chinese 
wall,  a  hundred  cubits  high,  around  her  whole 
empire,  she  could  not  have  interposed  herself 
more  effectually  as  a  barrier  to  the  peaceful 
intercourse  and  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
<luestion  how  long  Euroi»e  can  endure,  pro¬ 
jected  into  her  very  side,  this  huge  mass  of 
Asiatic  barbarism. 

But  the  world  is  not  for  Europeans  only,  and 
the  fact  that  Europe  has  an  Asiatic  neighbor 
who  is  so  dull  that  he  does  not  know  what  is 
for  his  own  interest,  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  treated  with  injustice.  We  do  not 
propose  to  commend  the  policy  of  extermina¬ 
tion  which  has  been  tried  with  such  poor  suc¬ 
cess  upon  our  Indians.  That  may  be  mani¬ 
fest  destiny,  but  I  never  heard  it  defended  in 
the  court  of  morals.  The  Turks  may  V)e  very 
slow,  very  unenterprising,  just  as  the  Chinese 
are;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  shouM  go 
to  war  with  the  one  or  the  other.  We  may  be 
provoked  at  their  stupidity  or  their  obstinacy. 


but  we  need  not  pick  a  quarrel  with  them. 
With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  if  we  have 
an  uncomfortable  neighbor,  the  only  way  to 
live  in  peace  is  to  let  him  alone. 

But  if  that  neighbor  be  not  only  a  boor,  but 
a  brute ;  if  he  be  a  robber  and  a  murderer ;  if 
he  delights  in  pillage  and  massacre— then  is 
he  condemned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world, and  all  nations  have  a  right  to  take 
arms  against  him,  while  his  unhappy  subjects 
are  justified  in  rebellion  and  revolution. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN-NO.  VII. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Moffat,  Scotland,  .Vug.  Tth,  18S5. 

“  Well,  how  did  ye  find  it  in  old  Scotland  ?  ” 
inejuired  a  Scotchman  in  New  York  of  one  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  been  back  to  the 
Land  o’  Cakes  after  a  fifteen  years’  absence. 
“  How  did  ye  find  it  there  ?  ”  The  laconic  an¬ 
swer  was:  “Still  rainin’.”  When  it  does  not 
rain  here,  it  gets  up  a  Scotch  mist  that  hangs 
a  nightcap  over  these  heathery  hills  for  over 
half  the  time.  When  the  sun  does  shine  it 

pays  attention  to  it.”  and  floods  the  hills  and 
vales  with  a  golden  glory. 

Such  a  morning  of  bright  sunlight  was  kin¬ 
dling  over  the  Castle-heights  of  Edinburgh 
day  before  yesterday,  when  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  at  the  Waverley  Hotel.  I  hurried  out 
for  an  early  walk.  Turning  up  Princes  street 
I  walked  to  Castle  street,  and  then  up  to  the 
junction  with  George  street.  In  the  centre  of 
the  crossing  is  the  majestic  statue  of  Chalmers, 
by  Steell,  the  famous  Scotch  sculiMor.  The 
giant  of  Presbyterianism  stands  squarely  in 
his  shoes,  attired  in  his  puU)it  robes,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  outstretched  arm  a  large  open  Bible  ; 
he  is  in  the  attitude  of  preaching,  with  his 
grand  Websterian  countenance  slightly  uplift¬ 
ed.  About  a  half  dozen  rods  off  is  No.  39  Castle 
street,  which  was  the  town  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  His  bust  stands  in  the  window 
above  the  front  door.  It  was  out  of  that  door 
that  the  stout  novelist  used  to  carry  the  “  Pet 
Marjorie,”  wrapped  u])  in  his  idaid  shawl-  as 
Ur.  John  Brown  tells  us  in  his  inimitable 
sketch.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  “Writ¬ 
ers  to  the  Signet.” 

By  noon  on  W(?duesday  the  sunshine  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  inevitable  showers  set  in. 
As  the  train  on  theC'ah'donian  railway  brought 
me  out,  past  the  Castle,  and  into  the  green 
country-side,  the  chill  rain  fell  heavily.  The 
newly-cut  grass  was  lying  soaked  in  the  swaths 
and  the  green  oats  looked  as  if  they  needed  a 
few  of  our  roasting  August  days  to  rii)en  them. 
We  halted  at  Carstairs  Junction,  took  on  the 
cars  from  Glasgow,  and  then  headed  up  the 
banks  of  the  river  Clyde  into  Lanarkshire. 

How  pure  and  clear  the  water  was,  and  how 
densely  verdant  were  the  meadows  on  its 
banks,  and  how  white  were  the  low  stone  cot¬ 
tages  that  were  sprinkled  here  and  there  on 
hill-side,  or  by  the  Vjurns.  From  out  of  just  such 
lowly  cabins  have  sprung  the  men  who  have 
given  Scotland  her  renown.  The  railroads  are 
changing  Scottish  life,  breaking  up  old  cus¬ 
toms,  and  destroying  many  of  the  most  pictur- 
esciue  features  of  society,  esiHicially  in  the 
rural  regions.  The  old  blue  bonnets  are  grow¬ 
ing  scarce.  The  custom  of  holding  a  week  of 
preparatory  services  to  the  Communion,  with 
a  crowd  of  people  gathered  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  is  almost  obsolete.  If  Robert 
Burns  were  alive  now,  he  could  not  produce 
many  of  his  best  known  poems— the  habits  are 
gone  by,  the  modes  of  life  altered,  the  tnaterial 
exists  no  longer.  Certainly  in  these  days,  Tam 
O’Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny  could  not  “  be/o(( 
for  weeks  thegither  ”  :  if  they  tried  it  the  Tee¬ 
totallers  would  be  after  them.  (Jluite  too  much 
whiskey  is  consumed  here  yet;  but  the  old 
days  of  roaring,  roystering  drunkenness,  week 
in  and  week  out,  are  happily  departed. 

At  four  o’clock  our  train  halted  at  Beattock. 
I  was  met  at  the  station  by  my  hospitable  host, 
Mr.  William  E.  Bartlett  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
wife,  both  of  whom  were  once  my  parishioners 
in  Market-street  Church,  New  York.  I  trust 
that  it  is  no  violation  of  privacy  if  I  mention 
that  Mrs.  Bartlett  is  a  daughter  of  noble  old 
Josei>h  Hoxie,  who.se  sidendid  whitt?  head  and 
genial  humor  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers.  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
spending  his  Summer  in  this  beautiful  village 
of  Moffat,  which  is  a  very  popular  resort  of  the 
cultured  citizens  of  Edinburgli  and  Glasgow 
during  what  they  call  the  "  unna  weather.” 
We  have  fires  in  the  houses,  and  I  wcnir  an 
overcoat  when  we  drive  out. 

This  is  a  classic  region  in  Scottish  literature. 
A  four-horse  ectacli  drives  daily  past  the  door, 
named  “The  Ettriek  Sliepherd,”  and  takes  its 
passengers  through  the  region  where  .James 
Hogg  once  dwelt,  to  St.  Mary’s  Loch— a  favor¬ 
ite  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Moffat  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  beautiful  Annandale.  This  was 
Thomas  Carlyle’s  country.  Ecelefechan,  his 
native  village,  is  a  few  miles  off;  I  exi)ect  to 
pass  througli  it  this  afternoon.  Over  on  yonder 
hill-side  is  the  old  mail-coach  road  from  Dum¬ 
fries  to  Edinburgh :  on  that  road  the  young 
Carlyle  walked  to  Edinluirgh  when  a  student 
in  the  University,  carrying  his  knai)sack  of 
clothes  on  his  shoulder.  Craigenputtoek,  the 
bleak  farm,  upon  whose  cold  soil  and  in  whose 
plain  farm-house,  he  and  his  refined  young 
wife  fought  out  their  hard  fight  for  many  a 
year,  is  just  over  beyond  tho.se  hills — west  of 
Thornhill  village.  Yesterday  we  i)assed,  while 
driving  out,  a  very  pretty  and  well  shaded 
stone  residence,  called  “  Erie-stanes,”  which 
belongs  to  the  Welsh  family,  the  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle. 

But  Thomas  the  Growler  and  the  Ettriek 
Shepherd  are  not  the  only  celebrities  associat¬ 
ed  with  this  romantic  region.  Kabie  Burns— 
when  he  held  the  offl(*e  of  “Gauger  ”  or  Excise¬ 
man — often  came  to  Moffat,  which  was  in  his 
Revenue-district.  In  the  “Annandale  Arms 
Inn,”  which  is  now  modernized  for  city  board¬ 
ers,  is  the  original  tap-room,  in  which  Burns 
took  many  a  whiskey-toddy.  I  looked  into  tlie 
room  to-day,  and  found  two  or  three  men  sit¬ 
ting  round  a  big  table,  on  which  stood  apj)a- 
reutly  the  same  bottle  out  of  which  the  i)oet 
drank  his  exhilarating  and  fatal  tii(ple. 

I  looked  in  also  at  the  old  Parish  kirk.  In 
front  of  the  lofty  pulpit  stretches  a  long  en¬ 
closure  or  pen  on  whose  sides  are  long  benches, 
with  a  narrow  table  extended  between  them, 
for  use  on  sacramental  Sabbaths.  A  great 
l>ew,  trimmed  with  red,  faces  the  imlpit,  in 
the  gallery;  that  stylish  pew  is  for  the 
Lairds.  The  villagers  sit  on  the  lower  floor. 
Up  at  the  two  ends  of  the  galleries  sit  the 
shepherds  and  their  dogs.  Each  shepherd 
brings  his  “collie”  to  church  with  him;  and 
the  faithful  animal  curls  down  at  his  master’s 
feet  in  the  pew  during  the  “exerceeses”  of 
worshi]).  I  thought  of  Landseer’s  immortal 
picture  of  “The  Sincere  Mourner,”  with  the 
dog’s  pathetic  face  pressed  against  the  rude 
coffin. 


Yesterday  we  drove  over  these  bewitching 
green  hills,  covered  with  white  flocks.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  on  the  barb, 
verdant  moors ;  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Annan 
are  rich,  luxuriant  groves  of  firs  and  beeches. 
In  one  moment  the  sun  shines  out ;  at  the  next 
moment  it  is  “still  rainvi'.”  I  do  not  wonder 
that  my  kind  host  and  his  family  enjoy  this 
lovely  village,  and  spend  their  Summers  here. 
I  would  love  to  linger  in  Annandale  for  weeks, 
except  that  the  scenery  and  its  associations  are 
too  exciting  for  me  to  rest.  Glorious  old  Scot¬ 
land!  These  bold  heathery  hills,  and  rain, 
swept  vales  have  cradled  the  genius  of  piety  to 
which  all  Christendom  pays  homage. 


THE  INDIAN  AT  WORK. 

By  Elaine  Goodale. 

1 _ INDUSTRIAL.  TR.AINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  belief  that  “the  Indian  wont  work  ”  is 
as  wholly  a  superstition  of  the  past  as  is  the 
kindred  notion  that  “  the  Indian  can’t  learn.” 
More,  it  is  a  vulgar  superstition.  Within  the 
range  of  his  limited  yet  somewhat  lofty  civil¬ 
ization,  manual  labor  was  not  reciuired  of  the 
red  man.  Physical  beauty,  activity,  and  hard¬ 
ihood  he  certainly  possessed  and  developed, 
and  these  (|ualities  were  as  admirable  in  him 
as  in  the  Greek.  His  mode  of  life  was  far  from 
unmanly,  judged  by  his  own  proud  standard. 
The  Indian  of  to-day  is  accepting  the  standard 
of  a  foreign  civilization,  and  conforming  him¬ 
self  to  its  difficult  demands  with  a  fortitude,  a 
simplicity  and  determination  that  compel  our 
respect.  The  slight,  symmetrical  body,  built 
for  agility  rather  than  for  endurance ;  the  small, 
delicately  formed  hands  and  feet ;  the  fur  from 
powerful  constitution,  indicate  real  hardship 
to  the  young  Indian  in  the  steady  strain  of  se¬ 
vere  manual  labor.  That  his  proud,  conserva¬ 
tive  mind,  prejudiced  by  the  traditional  digni¬ 
ty  and  etiquette  of  a  ceremonious  and  digni¬ 
fied  i)eopie,  readily  admits  the  new  doctrine  of 
work,  is  a  yet  harder  test  of  an  honorable 
struggle  toward  complete  manhood.  This 
test  is  manfully  met.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  youth  who  are  confronted  with  the  new  op¬ 
portunity,  welcome  it  freely,  and  show  a  ])rom- 
ising  skill  and  capacity  for  steady  manual  la¬ 
bor. 

The  development  of  a  practical  efficiency  is 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Indian  edu¬ 
cation.  The  weakness  of  Indian  society  is  in 
the  subordinate,  irresponsible  position  of  the 
individual.  Education  works  toward  individ¬ 
ual  responsibility  —  self-knowledge,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  self-support.  Indian  educators  have  di¬ 
rect,  definite,  practic-al  ends  in  view.  They 
have  not  only  to  develop  latent  powers,  but  to 
develop  them  in  the  direction  of  immediate 
usefulness.  The  Indian  must  learn  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  needs  doing.  ' 

Under  the  false  and  anomalous  conditions  of 
Reservation  life,  the  question  “  What  needs 
doing  ?  ”  is  apt  indeed  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
more  discouraging  query  “What  can  be  done  ?  ” 
The  supply  of  skilled  labor  already  exceeds 
the  demand,  or  rather  the  op2>ortnnitij.  The 
Indians  flf^ed  good  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  mastc  -s  of  every  trade  and  handicraft  of 
modern  civilized  life.  Unluckily  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  prove  their  fitness  for  decent  living 
before  the  very  conditions  of  such  living  are 
granted  them.  Most  of  us  are  content  with 
trying  to  live  up  to  our  oi)portunities,  but  the 
“  savage  ”  mu.st  first  show  us  by  his  (tonduct 
that  he  deserves  his  chance ! 

The  seven  or  eight  schools  (aside  from  Agen¬ 
cy  boarding  and  day  schools)  at  which  the 
Government  is  training  Indian  youth,  are  es¬ 
tablished  oh  an  industrial  basis.  Hamidon 
and  Carlisle  are  the  oldest,  and  the  model  In¬ 
dian  schools.  Let  us  study  in  some  detail  their 
management  and  its  results. 

Gn  a  beautiful  hillside,  in  a  thrifty,  beautiful 
farming  region  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania, 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  that  luoneerof  Indian  civili¬ 
zation,  has  planted  his  little  colony  of  nal  chil¬ 
dren.  Carlisle  barracks  transformed,  becomes 
Carlisle  school.  The  long,  low,  white-i)ainted 
buildings  surrounding  a  .square  of  park-like 
common,  disclose  cheerful  dormitori(\s  and 
pleasant  school  -  rooms.  The  outer  row  of 
former  stables  are  the  Indian  workshoi>s  of 
to-day.  Here  a  hundred  or  two  of  earnest  boys 
and  young  men,  representing  thirty  or  more 
different  tribes,  are  working  out  their  ai>i)ren- 
ticeship  to  various  useful  trades.  Carpenters, 
blaoksmiths,wheelwrights,  tinsmiths,  harness- 
makers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  labor  at  bench 
and  forge.  Every  student  works  half  a  day, 
and  gets  half  a  day  in  school.  Little  machin¬ 
ery  is  employed,  for  the  reason  that  skill  in 
hand  manufacture  will  be  found  more  available 
at  home. 

At  Hampton,  Va.,  (Gen.  Armstrong’s  great 
school,)  the  industrial  facilities  are  on  a  still 
larger  scale.  Handsome  new  buildings,  expen¬ 
sive  apjdiances,  furnish  the  best  possible 
means  for  rapid  development  of  manual  re¬ 
source.  Nor  are  the  Indians  fouti<l  wanting. 
Hampton’s  three-years’  course,  on  the  half-day 
system,  gives  a  rough  facility  in  some  necessa¬ 
ry  craft  to  each  youth  who  can  avail  himself  of 
his  opportunities.  Those  who  want  more  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  their  trades  are  given  further 
help  on  their  return  for  a  second  course,  after 
having  made  a  good  record  at  home  for  a  year 
or  two.  A  few  liave,  of  their  own  eagerness  to 
excel,  worked  at  their  trades  all  daij,  and  at¬ 
tended  an  evening  school.  The  work  done  is 
ex(*ellentand  substantial.  An  occasional  break¬ 
down  in  health  is  almost  the  only  failure  en¬ 
countered. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  j)ass  through  the 
row  of  shops,  and  .sec  the  Indians  at  their 
work.  There  is  absolute  silence,  .save  for  the 
grating  of  the  saw  or  the  hammering  of  the 
anvil ;  there  is  fidelity  and  determination  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  lines  of  that  tall  figure,  pictur- 
es<iue  in  a  leathern  or  blue-cheeked  apron,  and 
perhaps  with  a  red  or  blue  kerchief  knotted 
loosely  about  the  brown  throat,  above  the 
open  flannel  shirt.  The  young  man’s  closely 
cropped  black  head  is  bent  steadily  over  the 
work,  and  the  absorbed  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  is  only  momentarily  lightened  by  the 
wonderfully  attractive  smile  that  flashes  over 
it  when  a  friend  stops  at  his  elbow.  If  you  try 
to  talk  to  him  afterward,  he  is  not  apt  to  say 
much,  but  will  often  betray  to  an  acute  observ¬ 
er  something  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
pursues  his  civilized  calling. 

I  supp<pe  no  one  ever  called  the  Indian  wo¬ 
man  idU;  yet  like  others  of  her  .sex,  she  is 
both  moie  conservative  and  less  stable  in  her 
work  th#n  the  man.  Indian  school  girls  are 
drilled  id  domestic  industries  as  thoroughly  as 
are  the  l^ys  in  their  trades,  and  if  they  do  not 
take  totfem  with  e(iual  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion,  thO"  yet  make  encouraging  progress. 
The  girls  have  not  so  much  to  learn  to  vork, 
as  to  leafn  to  work  well.  They  are  taught  to 
exchangl  the  savage  fineries  of  beadwork  for 
the  fine  ^rt  of  dressmaking ;  the  drudgery  of 


the  camp  for  the  simple  mysteries  of  house¬ 
keeping. 

The  girls  between  eight  and  fourteen  years 
old,  docile,  affectionate,  bright-eyed  little  crea¬ 
tures,  take  with  most  ease  and  spirit  to  the 
new,  neat  ways  of  household  industry.  Yet  in 
the  cottages  provided  at  Hampton  for  young 
married  couples,  the  Indian  wife  and  mother 
(herself  often  but  a  child  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years)  is  stimulated  by  the  attractive  surround¬ 
ings,  so  urged  by  her  own  new  responsibility, 
to  keep  a  house  faultless  in  its  neatness,  and 
gradually  to  make  it  a  real  home. 

Indian  girls  and  women  are  deft  with  their 
needles.  The  long,  cheerful  sewing-room  in 
“  Winona  Lodge,”  the  Indian  girls’  home  at 
Hampton,  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  visitors  and 
friends,  with  its  tables  piled  with  work,  and 
its  chattering  bevy  of  girls— such  a  contrast 
to  the  silence  of  the  boys  in  their  workshops. 
The  tiny  creature  with  her  first  hemming 
pricks  her  fingers  over  it  rather  more  patiently 
than  most  of  us  did,  and  the  pretty  young 
maiden  cutting  and  making  her  own  “  best 
dress,”  manages  the  affair  with  creditable 
taste  and  skill.  “  Scrubbing  day  ”  at  Winona 
gives  us  positively  a  pretty  picture  in  the  kneel¬ 
ing  band  that  makes  the  wide  hall  floor  clean. 
With  tucked-up  dress  and  rolled-up  sleeves, 
glowing  faces,  and  a  mass  of  black  hair  per¬ 
haps  escaping  from  its  braids,  they  laugh  and 
sing  at  their  not  too  easy  task.  The  “  cooking 
classes  ”  are  exceedingly  popular,  and  we  hope 
the  girls  will  not  have  for,gotten  how  to  make 
good  bread  when  thev  go  back  to  a  more  prim¬ 
itive  housekeeping. 

This  brings  us  round  again  to  the  (luestion 
only  too  frecpiently  asked,  “What  becomes  of 
their  training  when  they  return  to  savage 
homes  ?  ”  These  young  men  do  good  work  al¬ 
most  always ;  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  work 
for  them  to  do.  An  Agency  carpenter  gets  $15 
or  $20  a  month,  beside  a  house  and  his  rations. 
But  there  are  not  such  positions  for  all  who 
ai)ply.  The  remedy  is  for  the  Government, 
not  so  much  to  create  positions  as  by  proper 
legislation  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  civ¬ 
ilization  in  the  community,  and  thus  to  create 
a  paying  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

There  is  one  great  resource — the  greatest— of 
which  wo  have  not  si>oken.  The  Indian  has 
land  ;  he  must  learn  to  use  it.  Whatever  else 
you  teach,  teach  him  farming!  Carlisle  and 
Hampton  have  each  large  farms  cultivated  by 
students;  but  this  is  not  all.  A  system  of 
“colonizing”  among  thrifty  farmers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England  is  practised  at  both 
these  schools  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale.*  Let 
us  visit  the  Indian  on  a  Berkshire  farm— see 
what  he  learns  there,  and  what  he  teaches. 


“  THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF 
THE  WORLD.” 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  volume  by 
Prof.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  a 
work  in  which  he  has  rendered  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  No  man  in  this  country 
is  better  qualified  to  treat  of  this  subject.  Prof. 
Kellogg,  aa  our  readers  well  know,  was  for 
many  years  a  missionary  in  India,  where  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  and 
saw  it,  not  as  it  api)ears  in  the  eyes  of  English 
poets,  but  as  it  is  in  its  naked  reality.  In  this 
volume  he  stri])s  off  the  glamour  that  has  been 
thrown  round  it,  and  shows  it  to  bo  a  cold, 
heartless  system,  having  no  car  for  the  groans 
of  humanity,  and  no  comfort  for  the  sorrowful. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  argument  will 
show  how  thoroughly  the  author  has  treated 
the  subject. 

After  an  analysis  in  Chai)ter  I.  of  the  causes 
which  have  made  Buddhism  so  attractive  to 
rncjdern  unbelief,  in  Chapter  II.  a  comparison 
is  made  between  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
as  legards  primitive  Buddhism  and  primitive 
Christianity,  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  and  the 
New  Testament  books.  It  is  shown  that  while 
the  time  of  Christ’s  life  is  known  with  great 
precision,  that  of  the  Buddha  is  still  subject 
to  an  uncertainty  of  almost  200  years;  that 
while,  by  tlie  admission  of  rationalistic  crirics, 
the  synoptic  gospels  and  four  of  Paul’s  e])istles 
can  be  traced  up  to  the  generation  which  .saw 
our  Lord,  no  Bu  Idliist  authority  in  its  written 
form  exist(*d  earlier  than  300  years  after  the 
Buddha;  that  even  the  oral  tradition  on  which 
the  Binldhist  Scriptures  are  Ijased,  cannot,  un- 
l(!ss  with  occasional  exceidions,  be  historically 
traced  to  the  Buddha’s  generation;  that  the 
various  sources  from  which  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  New  Testament  books  is  corrob¬ 
orated— as  ancient  manuscripts,  early  versions, 
and  contemi)oraneous  writings  -  are  all  want¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  Buddhism. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  the  author 
next  i)roceeds  to  examine  the  coinciden(!es  al¬ 
leged  between  the  Buddha  legend  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  as  suggested  by  Edwin  .Arnold  in  “The 
liight  of  .Asia,”  and  formally  insisti-d  on  by 
others,  as  Seydel  in  Germany  and  Bumsen 
in  England.  He  shows,  first,  that  a  i>re.sump- 
tion  of  the  strongest  kind  against  any  po.ssible 
transference  of  elements  from  the  Buddha  leg¬ 
end  to  the  Gospel  story,  is  derivc(l  from  two 
admitted  facts,  viz:  first,  that  it  is  imi>ossible 
to  prove  that  by  the  first  century  th(>re  was 
any  such  knowledge  of  the  Buddha  story  in 
Pahestine  as  that  hypothesis  assumes;  and 
second,  that  the  synoi»tic  gospels,  in  which 
the  alleged  (joincidences  chiefly  occur,  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  even  by  lea<ling  rationalists,  to  have 
come  from  the  immediate  associates  of  our 
Lord ;  so  that,  as  Kuenen  has  insisted,  Bud¬ 
dhist  influence  on  the  story  was  i)ractically 
impossible. 

Reviewing  alleged  agreements  in  detail,  the 
author  then  shows  that  they  admit  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation,  either  as  superficial  and 
imaginary,  or  accidental,  or  due  to  the  oi)era- 
tion  of  similar  causes,  or  finally,  and  ])os3ibly 
in  a  few  instances,  to  the  influence  of  Nestori- 
an  Christianity  in  Houthern  and  Western  .Asia 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  There  is 
nothing  which  need  give  the  Christian  aimlo- 
gist  any  anxiety. 

The  author  in  his  next  chai»ter  compares  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Buddhism  with  that  of 
Chilstianity,  showing  that  instead  of  agree¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  essentials,  orthodox  Bud¬ 
dhism  presents  a  contradiction  to  Christianity 
which  is  most  complete,  namely :  as  regards 
the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  the  soul,  inspira¬ 
tion,  revelation,  the  nature  of  sin ;  the  nature, 
means,  ground,  and  author  of  salvation ;  and 
finally,  its  doctrine  of  the  future,  both  as  n;- 
gards  the  individual  and  the  world. 

Many  of  his  conclusions  in  this  chapter  dif¬ 
fer  widely  from  poimlar  conceptions  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  doctrine,  but  no  affirmation  is  made  but 
is  supi>orted  by  abundant  citations  from  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  themselves  —  a  remark 
which  applies.  Indeed,  to  his  whole  discussion. 

The  next  chapter,  in  like  manner,  compares 
the  two  ethical  systems.  The  author  gives 
numerous  citations  from  the  Buddhist  Scrip¬ 


tures  of  singular  beauty,  which  in  the  letter 
fall  little  if  any  below  the  dicta  of  Christian 
ethics.  But  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  agreement  between  Buddhist  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics  Is  commonly  exceedingly  overesti¬ 
mated.  In  doing  this  he  examines,  first,  the 
postulates  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian 
ethics ;  then  the  jtreceptive  system ;  then  the 
question  of  motive  in  the  two  religions;  and 
finally  their  practical  working. 

As  for  the  postulates,  it  is  shown  that  while 
Christian  ethics  assume  that  there  is  a  God, 
that  the  intuitive  judgment  of  man  can  be 
trusted,  that  existence  in  itself  is  good  and  not 
evil,  Buddhist  ethics  is  based  on  the  contra¬ 
dictory  of  these  postulates.  As  for  the  pre¬ 
ceptive  system,  it  is  shown  that  the  terra  “  law” 
in  Buddhist  ethics  involves  no  idea  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  all  is  avowedly  based  on  exi>ediency. 

The  law  of  Buddhism,  it  appears,  is  three¬ 
fold,  and  curiously  enough,  those  which  we 
should  call  moral  duties  are  almost  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  low’est  code,  which  saves  no  one. 

To  such  precepts  in  the  higher  codes— to  be 
observed  by  him  who  will  attain  Nirvana— are 
added  such  prescriptions  as  mendicancy,  ab¬ 
stinence  from  the  use  of  flowers,  perfumes, 
and  tooth  powders,  sleeping  on  a  low  bed,  in¬ 
frequent  bathing,  etc.,  coupled  with  trans¬ 
cendental  meditations,  and  in  a  word,  the  un¬ 
sparing  repression  of  all  lawful  appetites,  and 
both  the  w’orst  and  best  desires,  even  the  de¬ 
sire  of  a  happy  and  sinless  immortality. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Buddhist  ethics,  with¬ 
out  authority  at  best,  are  contrasted  with  the 
Christian  in  confounding  the  right  and  wrong 
with  the  indifferent,  in  exaggerating  even  vir¬ 
tues  till  they  become  caricatures  of  the  reality, 
in  stigmatizing  marriage  as  usually  incompat¬ 
ible  with  salvation,  in  insisting  on  monastic 
separation  from  the  world  and  voluntary  pov¬ 
erty,  in  denouncing  existence  in  the  body  as  a 
special  and  aggravated  evil,  and  in  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  regard  to  all  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

The  highest  objective  motive  which  Budd¬ 
hism  proposes,  the  author  shows  to  bo  deliver¬ 
ance  from  suffering ;  the  highest  subjective  mo¬ 
tive,  under  whatsoever  disguises,  the  love  of 
self.  As  for  the  practical  effects  of  Buddhism, 
while  it  is  admitted  that  it  has  improved  the 
social  condition  where  it  has  come  in  after 
more  savage  or  morally  degraded  religions,  it 
is  charged  that  Buddhism  has  totally  failed  in 
producing  in  its  devotees  the  high  type  of  char¬ 
acter  which  we  see  everywhere  illustrated  in 
those  who  have  given  themselves  to  be  formed 
by  Christ ;  that  both  logically  and  historically 
it  has  been  the  sui)i)ort  of  tyranny,  has  dis- 
coui’aged  and  prevented  intellectual  progress, 
and  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  universal  longings 
of  the  human  heart. 

From  the  facts  reviewed,  the  writer  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  impossible  that  both  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  should  be  revelations  in  any 
sense  from  God ;  that  it  is  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate,  if  Christianity  be  true,  to  call  Buddhism  a 
fal.'te  ndigion ;  that  hence  it  is  irai)03sible,  if  * 
the  Gospel  be  true,  that  Buddhism  also  should 
be  a  means  of  salvation  to  those  who  receive 
it ;  that  therefore,  finally,  the  facts  are  such  as 
should  stir  up  Christians  everywhere  to  the 
highest  zeal  and  activity  in  semling  the  saving 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  3()0,()(K»,)KX)  of  the  Budd¬ 
hist  world. 

'This  outline  of  the  argument  shows  how 
thoroughly  Prof.  Kellogg  has  done  his  work. 
Nothing  could  be  more  timely,  as  it  will  dissi¬ 
pate  the  sentimental  disposition  shown  in  cer¬ 
tain  (piarters  to  exalt  Buddhism,  as  if  it  were 
efiual,  if  not  superior,  to  Christianity  itself. 
This  figment  of  the  imagination  our  author 
has  demolished  forever— a  service  for  which 
we  tender  our  thanks  to  him  and  our  congrat¬ 
ulations  to  the  public. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  TYNG. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Btei)hen  H.  Tyng, 
D.D.,  removes  a  venerable,  long-familiar  pres¬ 
ence  from  among  the  living.  Of  New  England 
extraction,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  coining 
to  New  York  from  Philadelphia  in  1845,  where 
he  had  been  for  some  years  the  admired  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  he  here  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Milnor  of  gracious  memory  in  the 
charge  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church,  then 
in  Beckman  street.  Not  so  well  furnished  with 
men  of  popular  gifts  as  the  Presbyterian,  and 
perhaps  some  other  Churches,  Dr.  Tyng  at 
once  became  conspicuous  in  his  denomination 
and  before  the  public.  The  then  Low  Church 
party  among  Episcopalians  felt  themselves  re¬ 
inforced  by  his  coming,  albeit  he  was  a  zealous 
Churchman,  as  had  been  already  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  his  exchange  of  views  with  the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes  while  yet  in  Philadeliihia.  The 
rector  of  a  leading  church  here,  which  under 
him  soon  removed  to Stuyvesant  square,  where 
it  flourishes  to  this  day,  he  wrought  within  and 
without  its  bounds  with  much  zeal.  He  was 
eagerly  listened  to  on  the  great  anniversary 
and  other  occasions  of  those  days,  such  as  en¬ 
listed  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  He  rejoiced  and  gloried  in 
them,  and  on  occasion  bid  defiance  to  any  in 
his  own  denomination  who  deprecated  his  un- 
(Jhurchly  ways.  His  peer  on  the  platform,  and 
when  at  his  best,  was  the  late  Dr.  William 
Adams,  and  no  two  ministers  of  the  city  were 
so  constantly  and  worthily  in  the  public  eye  of 
New  Y'ork  for  long  years  as  these,  whose  par¬ 
ishes  impinged  and  intermingled.  Diverse  in 
many  traits,  the  Episcopalian  often  more  an¬ 
gular  and  radical  than  the  Presbyterian,  they 
wielded  in  common  a  most  persuasive  and  pol¬ 
ished  elo<iuence,  set  off  by  every  grace  of  per¬ 
son  that  the  orator  need  covet.  And  it  is  to  be 
added  that  their  fit  words  were  reinforced  by 
lives  of  ideal  faithfulness  to  their  proper  (jail¬ 
ing,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Happy  and 
successful  the  good  cause  that  had,  us  then  oc¬ 
curred  so  often,  their  united  advocacy.  The 
memory  of  each  yet  lingers,  and  will  long  re¬ 
main  a  praise  among  us.  Dr.  Tyng  had  been 
withdrawn  from  all  labor  for  several  years,  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  having 
been  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  Ist, 
18(K».  And  his  death  was  so  quiet  at  his  home 
at  Irvington  on  Thursday  night  last,  and  so 
unanticipute'I  in  consoiuenco  of  his  comfort¬ 
able  condition,  that  one  of  the  family  in  im¬ 
mediate  attendance  was  not  aware  until  some 
moments  8ub3e(iuent  to  his  death,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 


Our  Baltimore  contemporary.  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Observer,  has  a  very  enteriirising  pair  of 
scissors  in  its  office.  At  least  this  would  seem 
a  fair  inference  from  its  number  of  Sept.  3rd, 
for  therein  we  find  a  pretty  lengthy  review 
article  clippc-d,  or  otherwise  wrested,  from  the 
columns  of  The  New  Y’okk  Evangelist  of  the 
same  date !  To  forestall  inipiiry,  it  is  i>erhap3 
necessary  to  explain  to  iiersons  who  take  both 
jiaiiers,  that  we  have  no  special  arrangement 
with  that  sheet  for  the  simultaneous  publica¬ 
tion  of  reviews  or  other  articles. 
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THINGS  UNSEEN  AND  ETERNAL. 

By  Aa  on  Sm]^,  D.D. 

CI.ET£L&N1>,  Aug.  20,  1685. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  The  theme  selected  for 
this  letter  is  one  upon  which  I  know  very  little, 
and  it  seems  temerity  that  I  should  attempt  to 
write  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  have  such  lim¬ 
ited  knowledge.  But  for  a  few  weeks  past  my 
mind,  from  a  special  cause,  has  dwelt  much 
upon  the  eternal  facts  of  the  future  state.  And 
yet  they  have  been  superficial  and  vague,  and 
I  cannot  take  into  my  thought  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  strange  word.  Eternal.  I  think 
of  it,  and  reach  out  my  hand  to  grasp  its  mean¬ 
ing;  but  it  eludes  my  effort,  and  flies  far  away 
beyond  my  reach.  Still,  I  know  that  my 
thoughts  should  dwell  more  than  they  ever 
have  upon  the  realities  of  eternity. 

There  is  no  iKirtion  in  all  the  inspired  Epis¬ 
tles  which  seems  to  me  more  impressive  and 
solemn  than  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ctorinthians 
Second.  St.  Paul  therein  expresses  in  words 
most  serious,  and  yet  most  beautiful,  thoughts 
concerning  the  hard  experience  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Yet  all  these  trials  and  sorrows  he 
regards  as  “light  affliction,  which  is  for  the 
moment  working  out  for  us  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory.”  This  blessed  assurance  came  not  to 
him  while  occupying  any  standpoint  of  this 
life.  How  strong  and  imi)ressive  his  words : 
“  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen : 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” 

Though  I  comprehend  so  little  of  things  un¬ 
seen  and  eternal,  yet  I  fully  believe  what  the 
Bible  reveals  concerning  them.  There  are 
many  things  in  God’s  Holy  Word  which  I  do 
not  fully  understand,  and  cannot  explain  even 
to  myself;  still  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  their 
truth,  since  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
our  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God.  There¬ 
fore  I  fully  believe  that  God  is  eternal,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  eternal,  that  heaven  is  eter¬ 
nal,  and  that  the  world  of  woe  is  eternal.  I 
know  that  many  men  holding  high  positions 
in  the  Church  express  doubts  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  those 
who  do  not  love  God,  and  of  the  endurance  of 
future  punishment.  But  I  know  no  better  way 
than  to  interpret  God’s  Word  in  the  way  of  its 
manifest  intention.  For  me  no  oUier  course  is 
safe. 

Both  the  Word  of  God  and  my  own  reason 
impress  me  with  ideas  of  the  unspeakable  im¬ 
portance  of  sending  our  thoughts  forward  to 
the  world  which  we  are  so  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  and  meditating  upon  what  is  so  soon  to 
be  our  own  personal  experience.  The  line  that 
runs  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  is  not 
far  in  our  future ;  how  near  it  may  be  to  us,  we 
cannot  tell.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  this 
truth,  and  it  is  natural  for  us  to  think  of  it  as 
very  far  off.  I  judge  that  past  generations 
have  indulged  the  same  very  indistinct  ideas 
of  death  and  what  lies  beyond.  Still,  they 
have  all  passed  over  that  unseen  line— all  gone 
to  see  what  in  this  world  was  unseen.  As  I 
write,  there  comes  to  my  mind  memories  ten¬ 
der  and  solemn  of  those  whom  I  have  known 
and  loved,  but  who  years  ago  departed  from 
this  world.  It  seems  but  a  few  days  since  I 
was  a  boy.  My  parents  were  living ;  many  un¬ 
cles  and  aunts  were  living  at  what  seemed 
middle  age;  neighbors  and  friends  all  about 
me  were  living,  and  yet  to-day  not  one  of  them 
all,  then  in  middle  age,  remains  on  earth.  My 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  living,  and  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  me  that  they  could  die. 
Most  of  them  have  already  passed  into  that 
state  which  to  us  is  unseen.  But  one  minister 
of  Christ  of  all  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy,  still 
lives.  And  how  soon  must  we  all  follow  those 
who  so  recently  have  gone  before  us. 

The  man  who  expects  soon  to  leave  his  pres¬ 
ent  residence,  and  make  his  abode  in  some 
other  place,  has  his  thoughts  very  much  upon 
the  new  home  to  which  he  goes.  He  inquires 
concerning  the  country,  concerning  the  neces¬ 
sities  which  will  there  meet  him,  concerning 
what  he  need  take  with  him,  concerning  the 
society  and  associations  which  are  before  him. 
He  may  never  have  seen  the  Dakota  or  the 
land  beyond  the  mountains  to  which  he  is 
about  to  remove,  but  his  thoughts  go  there  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  the  time  during  which  he  remains 
at  his  old  home  is  spent  in  preparation  for  his 
removal. 

Should  it  not  be  so  with  us  in  regard  to  the 
eternal  home  to  which  we  so  soon  shall  go  ? 
Our  great  interests  are  all  there.  We  have 
many  dear  friends  already  there.  The  dear 
Redeemer  is  there  in  personal  presence.  Our 
manner  of  life  there  will  be  greatly  unlike 
what  it  is  in  this  life,  and  there  is  imi)erative 
need  that  we  be  well  prepared  for  the  changes 
we  are  to  experience.  And  how  amazingly 
strange  it  is  that  we  think  so  little  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  world  to  which  we  hasten !  How  many  of 
us  live  just  as  though  we  were  to  remain  here 
forever!  We  siiend  our  time  and  our  means 
in  securing  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  seem¬ 
ing  never  to  think  of  the  short  stay  we  are 
here  to  make.  “  Their  inward  thought  is  that 
their  houses  shall  continue  forever,  and  their 
dwelling-places  to  all  generations;  they  call 
their  lands  after  their  own  names.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  man  being  in  honor  abideth  not ;  like 
sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave.” 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  would  have  i>eople 
BO  occupied  with  thoughts  of  eternity  as  to  di¬ 
vert  their  attention  from  the  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  this  life.  I  judge  that  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  that  we  can  make  for  our  exi>eriences 
in  the  world  unseen,  is  in  the  faithful  i>er- 
formance  of  the  duties  of  each  day  while  we 
remain  in  this  world.  But  to  me  it  is  evident 
that  these  duties  will  be  best  iwrformed  when 
we  most  seriously  contemplate  our  future  life. 
Has  it  not  been  so  with  the  men  and  the  wo¬ 
men  who  have  gone  before  us  ?  W’as  it  not  so 
with  the  blessed  Master  when  He  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ?  Was  it  not  in  view  of  what 
awaited  souls  in  the  eternal  world,  that  He 
came  here  to  live  and  love,  to  suffer  and  die  ? 
Did  not  His  thoughts  reach  forward  to  what 
must  become  the  condition  of  the  i>eople  of 
Jerusalem,  when  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept 
over  it  ?  Was  it  not  so  with  St.  Paul  when  he 
so  unceasingly  gave  his  life  to  save  souls  from 
eternal  death?  He  endured  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.  His  faith  reached  forward  to 
the  time  when  God  should  bring  every  work 
into  judgment;  when  the  righteous  would  be 
welcomed  to  Paradise,  and  the  wicked  sen¬ 
tenced  to  perdition.  He  lived  among  men  of 
different  nationalities  and  of  all  varieties  of 
character,  but  he  called  no  place  in  all  the 
world  his  home,  for  his  “citizenship  was  in 
heaven.”  In  all  the  history  of  the  Church  do 
we  And  one  man  or  one  woman  who  has  been 
preeminently  useful,  and  who  has  also  been 
distinguished  for  worldly-mindedness  ?  Read 
the  life  of  Edward  Payson,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  hiding  of  his  iK)wer  was  in  the  near¬ 
ness  of  his  thoughts  to  eternal  realities.  Not 
being  able  to  do  much  reading,  I  have  had 
read  to  me  within  the  last  two  weeks  the  new 
biography  of  that  most  ai>ostolio  of  all  men 
who  has  lived  since  St.  John  died,  Adoniram 
Judson.  The  work  was  prepared  by  his  son, 
Dr.  Edward  Judson  of  New  York.  His  labors 
seem  to  me  uni>aralleled  by  those  of  any  other 


man  whose  history  I  have  learned.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  he  endured  for  Christ  were  simply  terrible. 
His  labors  in  Rangoon,  in  Prome,  in  Ava,  in 
Amherst,  in  Maulmain,  and  in  Karen  jungles 
were  incessant,  while  at  the  same  time  he  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  its  close  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  into  the  Burmese  tongue.  His 
trials,  in  imprisonments  and  in  the  death  of 
those  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  seem  to 
hare  given  no  check  to  his  zeal  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  millions  around  him.  For  this  he 
prayed  continually,  and  the  song  most  fre¬ 
quently  upon  his  lips  was— 

In  these  deserts  let  me  labor, 

t)n  these  mountains  let  me  tell 
How  He  died — the  blessed  Saviour — 

To  redeem  the  world  from  hell. 

The  result  of  these  labors  is  seen  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  thousands  of  precious  souls,  who 
were  brought  out  of  the  dense  darkness  of 
heathenism  into  the  light  of  salvation. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon 
the  unseen  and  eternal.  “  The  things  that  are 
seen,”  all  temporal  things,  constantly  meet 
the  eye.  Amid  them  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  and  blessed  is  the  man  whose 
faith  has  power  to  look  beyond  the  seen  to  the 
things  that  are  not  seen  and  eternal.  And  how 
blessed  is  he  who  shall  be  prepared  to  pass 
from  the  seen  to  the  things  unseen  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  eye,  but  upon  which  we  shall  look  when 
we  come  to  know  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

A  FEW  MORE  OLD  THINGS. 

I  shall  be  excused,  I  trust,  if  not  thanked, 
as  I  still  linger  amid  the  breeze  bowers  and 
beaches  of  quaint  old  Salem,  if  I  bring  to  the 
light  some  of  the  old  Puritan  ideas  of  religion, 
life,  and  manners,  a  few  of  which  were  noticed 
in  my  last,  as  the  witchcraft  delusion,  penal 
code,  Sunday  laws.  &c.  Other  things  there 
were,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  early 
Puritans  to  deal  with,  of  interest  as  passages 
in  human  history,  but  forgotten  or  never 
known  by  the  present  generation  of  readers. 

The  Quakers  were  a  disturbing  element  in 
Salem,  and  both  gave  and  received  some  sor¬ 
rowful  lessons.  Roger  Williams,  on  coming 
from  Boston,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sa¬ 
lem  church  in  1034,  but  soon  berame  a  meddler 
in  secular  and  political  affairs,  and  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  and  so  brought  upon  him¬ 
self  a  decree  of  banishment.  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  question  of  religion,  of  doctrine,  of 
sect,  or  of  conscience,  but  only  of  civil  rights 
and  the  administration  of  government.  It 
was  on  account  of  his  turbulence  and  mischief 
that  the  magistrates  and  dei)uties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  decided  that  they  and  Mr.  Williams  could 
not  live  i>eaceably  together,  and  that  he  could 
much  more  easily  move  than  they;  and  he  was 
ordered  to  go.  and  did  go.  So  it  is  told  by  the 
Salem  records,  and  so  says  Palfrey  in  his  New 
England  history.  And  this  is  the  sum,  of  the 
l>ersecution  which  has  gained  for  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  so  much  of  grief  and  tears. 

But  at  a  later  date  the  anti-Quaker  fever  took 
on  a  more  virulent  type,  and  ran  to  the  extent 
of  religions  persecution.  In  16."»8  Samuel  Shat- 
tuck,  Laurence  and  Cassandra  Southwick, 
Nicholas  Phelps,  Joshua  Buffum,  and  Josiah 
Southwick,  all  of  Salem,  were  banished,  for  no 
reason,  so  far  as  appears,  except  that  they 
were  Quakers;  and  a  little  later  two  of  the 
Southwick  children,  aged  about  eighteen  and 
twenty,  “  were  arrested  as  vagabonds,  and  the 
town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell  them  as 
Hlares  to  any  English  trader  in  Barbadoes  or 
Virginia.”  This  has  a  terribly  cruel  look; 
these  children  of  exiled  parents,  being  “  with¬ 
out  a  home  to  shelter  them,  and  severe  penal¬ 
ties  decreed  against  any  one  who  employed  or 
harbored  them.” 

In  1657  Christopher  Holden  and  John  Cope¬ 
land,  Quakers,  for  attempting  to  address  the 
people  after  the  minister  had  done,  got  thirty 
stripes  and  nine  weeks  in  prison.  William 
Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  Quaker 
ministers  from  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island, 
held  open  air  meetings  in  Salem  in  1659,  and 
were  sentenced  to  death  by  Gov.  Endicott,  and 
executed  on  B  jston  Common. 

November,  1662,  the  wife  of  Robert  Wilson, 
for  going  stark  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Salem,  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  nakedness  in  town 
and  colony,  was  sentenced  to  be  tied  to  a  cart’s 
tail,  uncovered  to  her  waist,  and  be  whipped 
from  Mr.  Gadney’s  gate  to  her  own  house,  not 
exceeding  thirty  stripes.  Her  mother  Buffum 
and  sister  Smith,  being  abetters  of  her  conduct, 
were  sentenced  to  be  tied  on  each  side  of  her, 
with  nothing  on  to  their  waists  but  an  under¬ 
garb,  and  to  accompany  her  the  distance  men¬ 
tioned. 

Thomas  Maule,  who  built  a  Quaker  meeting¬ 
house  in  Salem,  was  in  May,  1069,  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  for  saying  that  “  Mr.  Higginson 
preached  lies,  and  that  his  teaching  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  devil.”  Maule,  it  is  .said,  “  was 
a  very  able  man  and  a  merchant  of  large  busi¬ 
ness,”  but  all  this  was  nothing  against  a  slan¬ 
derous  tongue.  He  published  a  book  in  defence 
of  the  Quakers,  whereui>on  the  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  search  his  house  and  burn  all  the 
obnoxious  books  he  could  find.  .\^fter  this  not 
much  is  said  of  Salem’s  trotible  with  the  Quak¬ 
ers. 

I  It  is  noticeable  that  all  through  the  early 
colonial  history  whipping  was  the  more  com¬ 
mon  penalty  for  minor  offences;  but  the  seem¬ 
ing  barbarity  of  the  lash  on  naked  flesh,  has 
nearly  l)anished  it  from  communities  of  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivation  and  refinement.  This  would 
do  if  refined  sensibilities  were  not  shocked  by 
oft-rei)eated  crimes  the  most  brutal  and  out¬ 
rageous,  such  esi)ecially  as  wife  beating  and 
gross  cruelty  to  children.  The  suggestion  often 
made  of  late,  that  the  whipping-ix)st  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  such  human  monsters,  has  in 
it  a  show  of  good  sense  in  the  line  of  mercy  and 
reform. 

Negro  slavery  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
time  one  of  .Salem’s  bad  things.  In  1709  there 
api)eared  in  the  “  Gazette  ”  an  announcement 
that  “  a  very  strong,  healthy  negro  boy  is  to 
be  sold,  and  buyers  are  asked  to  in<iuire  of  the 
printer.”  In  the  same  year,  as  ap[)ear3  in  the 
town  records,  it  was  “  Voted  that  it  is  the  mind 
of  the  town,  that  proper  means  be  used  for 
preventing  slaves,  especially  on  election  days, 
from  wearing  swords,  beating  drums,  and 
making  use  of  i)owder.  But  an  anti-slavery 
sentiment  soon  gained  ascendency,  and  in  1773, 
the  i>eople  in  town  meeting  assembled,  voted 
“  that  the  representatives  of  the  town  be  in¬ 
structed  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  future  importation  of  negroes,  their 
slavery  being  a  thing  repugnant  to  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  and 'highly  prejudicial  to 
the  Province.”  And  so  Salem  people,  self- 
moved,  and  with  no  noisy  machinery  of  socie¬ 
ties,  agencies,  and  political  wrangling,  rid  itself 
of  a  curse  which  other  places  and  peoples  clung 
to  with  a  death  struggle. 

Nowhere  was  there  a  firmer  stand  taken 
against  British  oppression  than  in  Salem.  In 
September,  1769,  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Salem  met  at  the  King’s  Arms  Tavern,  and 
unanimously  voted  “  that  they  would  not  im- 
IKjrt,  nor  purchase  from  others,  any  kind  of 
merchandise  from  Great  Britain,  except  some 
articles  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fishery,  un¬ 
til  the  acts  imposing  duties  are  repealed.” 
And  a  town  record  of  that  date  states  that  one 
Rowe,  for  giving  information  that  a  vessel  in 
the  harbor  was  about  to  elude  the  i)ayment  of 


duties,  was  carried  to  the  Common,  tarred  and  ! 
feathered,  set  upon  a  cart  with  the  word  “  In¬ 
former”  in  large  letters  on  his  breast  and 
back,  and  carried  through  Main  street  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd,  and  bidden  to  flee  out  of  the 
town.  He  went  to  Boston  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  Crown  officers  for  his  sufferings.  And  ! 
at  a  public  meeting  in  May,  1770,  it  was  voted  j 
“  that  we  do  further  agree  to  and  with  each  j 
other,  that  we  will  not  suffer  any  foreign  tea  j 
to  be  used  in  our  families,  and  that  we  will  not  j 
buy  any  kind  of  goods  whatever  of  those  per-  ' 
sons  who  shall  sell  said  tea,  and  further,  that ' 
we  will  not  employ  any  persons  that  shall  use  j 
it  themselves,  or  shall  suffer  it  to  be  used  in  ! 
their  families.  And  a  little  later,  Peter  Frye,  ! 
Abigail  Eppes,  and  Elizabeth  Higginson,  hav-  ! 
ing  violated  this  agreement,  it  was  voted  “  that  ^ 
a  memorandum  setting  forth  their  conduct,  be  | 
read  at  every  annual  town  meeting  for  seven  I 
years,  and  that  their  base  and  infamous  be-  i 
havior  be  published  in  The  E'sex  Gazette  for  ■ 
the  space  of  one  year.” 

This  was  grit — the  temper  of  solid  men,  fit 
to  live  in  such  a  time.  And  it  would  be  well, 
even  now,  if  men  and  women  of  just  such  stuff 
held  sway  in  every  place  and  station  of  busi¬ 
ness,  politics,  religion,  and  reform. 

The  (piestion  of  education  received  very  ear¬ 
ly  attention  in  this  town.  In  September,  1044, 
it  was  ordered  “  that  a  note  be  published  on 
next  lecture  day,  that  such  as  have  children  or 
a  child  to  be  put  to  school,  and  not  able  to 
pay,  the  town  will  i)ay  it  by  a  rate.” 

The  Salem  Latin  and  High  School  has  a  re¬ 
markable  record.  The  town  history  shows 
that  Rev.  John  Fiske  was  a  teacher  in  this 
school  as  early  as  1037,  and  from  that  time  on¬ 
ward  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of 
teachers  without  a  missing  link,  the  name  of 
each  teacher  and  his  term  of  service  being  giv¬ 
en.  With  good  reason  as  well  as  some  pride, 
the  record  says  “  Probably  not  a  school  in  the 
world  can  bring  such  proof  of  continuous  exist¬ 
ence  during  two  hundred  and  forty-one  years.” 

The  Salem  Atheneum,  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  Natural  History  Society  with  its  125,- 
tXK)  specimens,  Essex  Institute  with  library  of 
30,000  volumes  and  lOO.OOO  pamphlets,  these 
with  the  Lyceum,  music  schools,  Salem  Fra¬ 
ternity,  &c.,  are  institutions  of  which  any  city 
might  be  proud,  and  of  which  few  can  boast 
anything  sui)erior. 

A  school  for  colored  pupils  was  opened  in 
1H07,  and  with  slight  interruptions  continued 
till  1843,  from  whicli  date  all  race  distinction  in 
the  public  schools  of  Salem  ceased.  Large 
and  liberal  ideas  long  since  the  witch  and 
Quaker  dispensations,  have  gained  ascendan¬ 
cy,  and  marked  every  step  of  this  noble  city, 
insomuch  that  even  her  doctors,  fiercest  in  fight 
and  last  to  agree,  live  in  perfect  harmony,  old 
and  new  scliool  advising  and  consulting  to¬ 
gether  like  a  fraternity  of  uusectarian  and  un¬ 
selfish  physicians,  ambitious  only  to  advance 
and  perfect  tlie  healing  art,  minister  success¬ 
fully  at  sick  beds,  and  save  the  lives  of  i»a- 
tients.  Long  live  the  fine  old  city  of  Salem, 
and  wide  be  her  reign.  Pouitan. 

AUR.  2'.».  1865. 

ARE  ALL  THINGS  “WORTH  WHATEVER 
THEY  WILL  FETCH”! 

It  has  become  one  of  our  accredited  maxims, 
and  its  truth  .seems  to  have  been  iloubted  by 
no  one,  that  “A  thing  is  worth  what  it  will 
fetch.”  By  this  we  simply  mean  that  circum¬ 
stances  may  so  change  the  money  value  of  a 
commodity  as  to  make  it  right  and  proper  that 
its  price  at  one  time  should  be  either  higher  or 
lower  than  at  another.  In  using  the  maxim  we 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  commercial  val¬ 
ues  are  fluctuating,  and  that  the  laws  of  trade 
must  determine  what  shall  be  the  price  of  any 
given  commodity  at  any  given  period.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  a  greedy  gain-seeker  might 
so  misconstrue  or  so  abuse  this  maxim  as  to 
make  it  a  shelter  for  exorbitant  charges  or 
gross  extortion.  Instead  of  making  the  phrase 
“what  it  will  fetch”  mean  the  same  as  the 
“going  price,”  such  a  man  might  make  it 
mean  “whatever  price  I  can  get”;  and  so, 
chancing  to  have  for  a  buyer  one  that  he  knew 
abounded  in  money,  and  with  whom  price  was 
never  any  obstacle  or  matter  of  inquiry,  or  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  going  prices,  or  one 
that  was  in  haste  and  nmst  hare  the  article  in¬ 
quired  for,  he  names  an  exorbitant  price,  and 
gets  it;  <iuietiug  his  conscience  (if  he  has  any) 
with  the  words  “A  thing  is  worth  whatever  it 
will  fetch,”  and  the  article  I  have  just  sold, 
thanks  to  my  good  luck,  has  fetrhed  a  Big 
price ! 

Another  supiHjsltion.  A  trader  has  on  hand 
a  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  which  have  cost 
him  $5  a  barrel,  and  which,  in  easy  times,  he 
sells  at  85.75.  Suppose  that  by  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  occurrence.  Hour  becomes  so  scarce  and 
high  i)riced  that  this  grocer  can  get  $29  a  barrel 
for  all  the  flour  he  has,  or  realize  a  profit  of 
3(K)  per  centum  on  his  purchase.  He  has  some 
neighbors  of  whom  he  knows  two  things  to  be 
true :  first,  that  flour  is  what  tliey  must  hare, 
and  second,  that  it  is  aljsolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  have  it  if  they  must  pay  $20  a  barrel. 
But  inasmuch  as  he  has  customers  that  can 
and  will  i)ay  his  price,  not  a  barrel  nor  a 
pound  will  he  sell  for  any  less,  and  of  such 
neighbors  as  cant  buy  at  $20,  he  virtually  says : 
They  must  try  and  susttiin  life  on  something 
else  instead  of  bread.  This  man’s  flour  “will 
fetch  ”  $20  !i  barrel,  but  is  there  not  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  md  “  worth  what  it  will  fetch  ”  ? 
Are  there  not  many  things  in  the  commercial 
world  that  fetch  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
are  really  worth  ?  In  answering  the  question 
whether  “  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,” 
you  will  see,  reader,  that  everything  dei)ends 
on  the  sense  we  attach  to  the  word  rcorth. 
There  is  often  a  wide  difference  between  the 
eoininereial  worth  of  an  article,  and  its  intrinsie 
worth.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  a  commodity 
may  be  “  worth  all  it  will  fetch,”  while  in  an¬ 
other  sense  it  may  fetch  far  more  than  it  is 
worth. 

Keeping  this  distinction  carefully  in  view, 
let  us  now  rise  above  the  world  of  trade,  and 
see  how  our  maxim  will  work  if  applied  to 
things  intellectual  and  moral.  In  the  high 
realm  of  menfid  and  moral  excellence,  is  it  true 
that  things  are  invariably  worth  just  what  they 
actually  fetch,  or  that  things  invariably  fetch 
just  what  they  are  actually  worth  ?  Using  the 
word  fekh  metaphorically,  do  not  great  num¬ 
bers  of  men  and  women  fetch,  in  human  esti¬ 
mation,  vastly  more  than  they  are  worth? 
Many  centuries  ago  a  certain  prince  “stole 
the  hearts”  of  the  whole  nation  where  he 
dwelt,  and  for  a  time  he  fetched  a  great  price ; 
but  was  he  worth  what  he  then  fetched  ? 
“Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,” 
and  owing  to  that  fact  his  estimate  of  men 
and  things,  of  character  and  merit,  are  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances  quite  erroneous.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  every  age  many  persons  and  things 
have  been  greatly  overvalued,  or  have,  in 
man’s  estimation,  fetched  much  more  than 
they  were  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are,  and  there  have  been,  those  that  have 
fetched  far  less  in  the  world’s  esteem  than 
they  were  intrinsically  worth.  Preeminently 
w’as  this  true  of  the  incarnate  One,  who  when 
on  earth  was  “despised  and  rejected  of  men  ” ; 
and  in  less  measure  this  has  been  true  of  a 
multitude  of  His  disciples.  The  wordl  ‘‘Of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,”  wll  ere 


long  be  as  true  of  many  living  saints,  as  they 
were  true  of  the  pious  dead  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Hebrews.  Reader,  what  special  infer¬ 
ence  does  the  maxim  we  have  examined  force 
upon  us  ?  J ust  this :  whatever  you  and  I  will 
fetch  when  weighed  in  God’s  unerring  balance, 
just  that  are  we  intrinsically  worth,  and  not  a 
fraction  more.  Know  you  not  that  the  world 
has  no  scales  in  which  it  can  weigh  us  accu¬ 
rately?  Know  youjnot  that  in  the  world’s  scales 
thousands  weigh  a  great  deal,  who  in  God’s 
balance  are  lighter  than  a  feather  V 

Are  we  not  told  that  God  abominates  “that 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  ”  V  Will 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  praise  every  person  or 
thing  that  the  world  eulogizes  V  On  the  other 
hand,  will  He  not  praise,  and  glorify,  and  place 
on  thrones,  all  “them  that  are  His,”  though, 
while  tenants  of  the  body,  many  of  them 
were  greatly  undervalued  and  even  despised? 
What  meant  the  Saviour,  when  to  His  unbeliev¬ 
ing  brethren  He  said  “The  world  cannot  hate 
you,  but  Me  it  hateth”?  Why  could  not  the 
world  hate  them  as  well  as  Him?  It  was  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “of  the  world,”  or  resembled 
it,  while  He  did  not.  The  secret  of  the  world’s 
nonappreciation  of  the  godly  is  found  in  these 
words  of  Christ  to  His  chosen  ones ;  “  If  ye 
were  of  the  world  tor  like  it)  the  world  would 
love  its  own ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world 
.  .  .  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.”  Whatsur- 
prise  it  would  create,  and  what  an  astonishing 
change  it  would  make,  if  all  persons  and  things 
could  even  now  be  valued  at  wluit  they  are 
worth,  as  weighed  in  God’s  scales!  Better  be 
an  unappreciated,  unpraised  man  here,  than 
have  man’s  laudations  and  earthly  celebrity, 
but  lack  the  plaudit  of  Him  who  “seeth  in 
secret.”  Nemo. 

REACH  FINDINGS. 

“What  business  are  you  following  now?” 
asked  one  of  aiiother  who  seemed  alwiiys  to  be 
out  of  business. 

“  Finding  things  that  have  been  lost.” 

“  What  sticcess  luive  yoi  ?  ” 

“  None  as  yet.” 

He  could  not  have  been  long  at  the  seashore 
without  luiving  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
give.  We  propose  to  tell  of  some  of  our  find¬ 
ings. 

The  Copper  Coin. 

One  day  as  we  were  strolling  along  the  beach 
watching  the  breakers,  as  like  rollicking  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  sea  they  came  sporting  at  our  feet, 
we  were  arrested  by  the  exclamation  “  Look 
here!  Money!”  Examining  the  fin  1,  we  saw 
sure  enough  a  copper  coin,  tlie  eliild  of  the 
mine  and  the  mint,  ami  on  it  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Cicsar,  Init  of  what  Ca'sar  it 
reipiired  a  pretty  close  scrutiny  to  iiscertain. 
On  its  protracted  and  circuitous  way  from  the 
mint  to  our  inspection,  it  had  evidently  met 
witli  hard  usage.  It  was  bruised  and  battered 
and  defaced,  the  innige  corroded  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition,  and  the  inscription  almost  beyond 
legibility.  Like  some  human  beings  I  have 
known,  bright  and  glorious  in  their  young, 
fair  boyhood,  the  godlike  thing  within  flashing 
from  beneath  the  eyelids,  gone  for  years  from 
sight  and  knowledge  of  weeping  eyes  and  .sad 
hearts  at  home,  and  then  at  length  reappear¬ 
ing  so  wretchedly  battered,  bruised,  defaced, 
that  only  a  mother's  eye— and  hers  hardly— 
could  see  her  own  image  ui>on  the  rusted  relic. 
Careful  examination,  assisted  by  some  scour¬ 
ing  and  picking  away  the  rust-llakes,  at  length 
disclosed  the  word  “Pfennig,”  and  lo!  we  ha<l 
in  hand  what  remained  of  a  once  bright  and 
beautiful  Dutch  penny.  Had  it  but  a  tongue, 
what  a  tale  could  that  coin  unfold!  In  the 
custody  of  some  .sturdy  Herr  or  Frou  or  jun- 
gling,  it  had  nearly  crossed  the  ocean,  when 
through  some  mishap  it  lost  its  footing  and 
sank  into  the  sea.  NIany  a  denizen  of  the  deep 
scanned  the  thing  with  curious  eye  as  it  pass¬ 
ed  them  in  its  downward  course,  and  wondered 
what  business  it  ha<l  in  that  watery  mart.  Per¬ 
haps  some  “pogy,”  mistaking  it  for  an  edible 
morsel,  took  it  in  at  a  gulp;  and  then  after  a 
time  some  sna])ping  mackerel  swallowed  pogy 
and  coin  together,  and  by-and-by  a  shark  took 
his  turn  in  the  attempt  to  digest  the  metallic 
morsel,  and  possibly  the  copper  lay  heavy  on 
conscience  or  stomach,  and  the  shark  treated 
it  as  the  other  fish  did  Jonah ;  and  now  the 
coin,  having  passed  current  in  so  many  marts, 
was  delivered  again  to  the  rough  and  fitful 
custody  of  the  waves,  to  be  banged  about, 
buried  in  the  sand,  corroded  and  scoured  and 
washfxl  toward  the  shore  and  out  ui)on  the 
shore,  and  back  again  into  and  then  out  of  tlie 
sea,  doomed,  had  not  we  arrested  it  in  mid¬ 
career,  to  be  for  years  find  years  longer  tlie 
football  of  the  sands,  the  waters,  and  the  fish¬ 
es,  until  no  two  molecules  of  it  should  have  re¬ 
mained  together.  Now,  however,  it  is  not  only 
safe,  but  exalted  to  honor  in  a  cabinet  of  re¬ 
spectable  and  admired  curiosities.  All’s  well 
that  ends  well.  .\nd  our  coin  has  passed  l>y 
an  eventful  and  devious  way  to  find  elevation. 
And  were  I  the  pfennig,  I  tiiink  I  had  as  lief 
be  [fasst'd  from  wave  to  wfive,  from  fish  to  flsii, 
from  depth  to  shore,  as  following  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  its  brethren,  b(>  to.ssed  over  the  coun¬ 
ter  find  lie  half  smothered  with  higer  l)oer 
fumes  in  the  drawer  of  the  gin-shop. 

In  the  council  of  wfir  held  over  the  pfennig, 
some  one  remembered  the  wreck  on  this  coast 
many  years  ago  of  a  crowded  emigrant  ship 
from  Bremen.  Some  of  the  pfissengers  were 
rescued,  but  many  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  half  dead  with  terror,  went  down  in¬ 
to  the  sea  amid  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the 
falling  of  spars,  and  the  crashing  in  of  the 
ship’s  sides  as  the  hulk  was  lifted  uj)and  droje 
ped  again  upon  the  slioal.  Few  were  disposed 
to  question  that  our  eaten,  Ifeaten,  battered, 
disconsolate  coin  had  part  in  the  awful  scenes 
of  that  wreck,  had  heard  the  noise  of  the  seas, 
the  noi.se  of  their  waves,  and  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  despairing  lives. 

Pebbles. 

One  not  actually  blind  will  have  little  fliffi- 
culty  in  discovering  pebbles,  and  plenty  of 
them,  at  least  on  our  i>ortlon  of  the  Atlantic 
shore,  and  sometimes  after  an  unusually  furi¬ 
ous  hammering  by  the  breakers,  great  ridges 
of  them  wet  with  the  spray  and  sparkling  in 
the  sun.  Insignificant  and  worthless  as  the 
pebble  may  seem,  yet  each  one  has  had  a  liis- 
tory  written  in  Hood  and  flame,  a  history  long¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  human  race,  and  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes  as  many,  as  violent  and  extreme  as  the 
mind  can  well  conceive.  The.se  pebbles,  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  ruins,  as  the  fragments  of  rocks 
fractured,  crusheil,  and  ground  in  the  onward 
rush  of  things,  are  not  without  pathetic  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  thoughtful  stroller  on  the  shore. 
Civilization  is  the  result  of  progress ;  progress 
is  the  result  of  force  in  many  forms,  degrees, 
and  lines  of  action,  and  force  in  progress  is 
very  apt  to  crush  and  grind,  and  like  the  gla¬ 
cier,  line  its  path  with  huge  moraines,  great 
ridges  of  fragments  that  tell  of  collision,  vio¬ 
lence,  disablement,  and  destruction.  And  what 
is  the  .semi-barbarism,  the  next  to  savagery, 
that  fringes  the  civilization  of  the  world ;  the 
wretched  Patagonian,  the  E.squimaux,  the 
Yakut,  the  Cambodian,  the  Bushman,  mis¬ 
taken  by  fond  theorists  for  the  products  of  a 
fancied,  slowly-advancing  evolution,  but  in 
fact  the  moraines  thrown  off  by  advancing  civ¬ 
ilization-human  wrecks,  heaved  upon  the 
shores  of  time  and  rotting  there  ? 

But  there  are  hill-ridges  of  human  pebbles 


nearer  home :  eighty  thousand  convicts  caged 
for  crime  in  iron  and  granite.  What  forces 
have  ground  them  into  the  unsightly  fragments 
they  are,  and  these  the  representatives  of  four 
times  the  number  who  have  been  at  one  time 
or  another,  or  will  be  or  ought  to  be,  thus  en¬ 
caged;  and  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses, 
and  the  regiments  of  tramps,  and  all  the  hosts 
of  the  poverty-stricken,  badly-shattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  life  and  time  ? 

But  we  do  injustice  to  the  pebble  when  we 
consider  it  merely  as  a  fragment  and  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  ruin.  True,  each  one  of  them  is  a  frag¬ 
ment,  but  this  one  is  as  smooth  as  if  the  dia¬ 
mond-polisher  had  dealt  with  it ;  and  that  one 
is  white  and  translucent,  and  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  a  diamond;  another  is  yellow, 
anotlier  white  streaked  with  red;  one  is  rouud,  I 
atiother  egg-shaped— no  two  shaped  just  alike 
— l)ut  all  are  polished,  and  a  handful  of  them 
in  a  glass  receptacle  with  water  to  cover  them, 
forms  a  very  pretty  ornament  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  To  what  now  do  these  bits  of  rock  oac 
their  beauty  ?  To  violence,  vicissitude,  and 
this  long  continued.  Once  this  pebble  was 
part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  rock,  a  great  boul¬ 
der,  which  the  glacier  crept  over,  and  like  an 
octopus  enfolded  with  its  icy  tentacles  and 
tore  from  its  native  moorings,  and  with  it  as  a 
reluctant  and  resisting  tool  of  oppression, 
ground  the  faces  of  other  subjacent  rocks,  and 
by-and-by  crushed  it  to  pieces  and  delivered 
over  the  fragments  to  the  storm-ruled  tides 
and  the  ceaselessly  surging  breakers,  and  the 
breakers  continued  the  process  of  breaking 
the  fragments,  and  smaller  and  smaller  the 
fragments  became;  and  now,  washed  and  roll¬ 
ed  and  ground  together  like  grain  in  the  hop- 
^>er,  they  lose  their  angularities,  are  rounded 
or  oblonged,  or  any  way  shaped  as  the  degree 
of  violence  necessitates  or  the  style  of  materi¬ 
al  admits,  and  so  they  are  smoothed  and  pol¬ 
ished  and  made  beautiful.  Thus  this  pebble, 
after  sleeping  for  ages  in  its  granite  bed  on  the, 
old  mountain’s  bosom,  became  imbedded  as 
part  of  a  liuge  barnacle  in  t  lie  siiles  of  the  ship 
of  ice,  and  then  dropped  into  the  sea,  and 
there,  hounded  through  dark  ocean  pathways 
by  the  pursuing  curi-ents,  buried  in  sands  and 
ooze,  resurrected  by  ocean  ghouls,  whirled 
about  in  watery  maelstroms,  and  after  these 
ages  of  agitating  torment,  lo!  it  lies  on  the 
shore  rounded,  polished,  beautified. 

The  lesson  lies  on  the  surface:  “Perfect 
through  suffering.”  Trial,  disappointment, 
pain,  disaster,  loss  of  health,  loss  of  wealth, 
bereavement,  are  the  glacier,  the  whirlpool, 
the  ocean  current,  the  wild  breaker,  that 
shape  and  imlish  iind  beautify  the  human  peb¬ 
ble,  and  fit  it  for  its  destined  place  in  the  luil- 
ace  on  the  bright  shores  of  eternity. 

Shells. 

Mixed  with  the  pebbles  are  shells  of  many 
forms,  the  forsaken  homes  of  living  things, 
homes  built  for  tliemselves  and  around  them¬ 
selves  by  those  living  things.  The  process  of 
construction  is  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
acorn  creates  the  oak,  a  process  which  in  the 
hazy  confusion  in  which  “evolution”  swims, 
is  often  called  “evolution.”  How  often  we 
read  “In  evolution  of  certain  kinds  we  all  be¬ 
lieve,  as  for  exam])le,  the  evolution  of  tlie  oak 
from  the  acorn.”  Evolution!  When  the  rose¬ 
bud  unfolds  its  bright  petals  to  the  ki.ss  of  the 
sunbeam,  there  is  evolution,  an  unfolding  of  a 
scroll.  But  when  a  man  living  in  a  tent  gath¬ 
ers  bricks,  stones,  lumber,  iron,  and  what  not, 
and  builds  a  house  around  and  over  the  tent, 
what  is  there  that  can  without  extraordinary 
looseness  of  thought  anil  lawlessness  of  dic¬ 
tion,  be  styled  “evolution”?  In  the  acorn 
dwells  a  living  architect,  who  not  evolves,  but 
gathers  materials  from  the  outside  world,  and 
with  these  foreign  materials  erects  the  oak 
around  and  over  himself.  Like  process  created 
this  now  forsaken  shell.  There  was  first  that 
mystery,  the  despair  of  unbelieving  science, 
which  we  call  Life.  That  Life  was  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  this  beautiful,  convoluted,  richly-iolor- 
ed,  magnificently-enameled  shell.  By  this 
life-mystery  millions  of  tons  a  day  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  are  gathered  from  the  ocean  wa¬ 
ters,  and  built  into  houses  around  millions  of 
living  things.  The  widtli  and  depth  of  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  living  from  the  not  liv¬ 
ing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  <iuartz  peb¬ 
ble  ground  to  powder  and  ilissolved,  and  tlie 
molecules  left  free  to  act,  will  resume  the 
crystalline  form,  tlie  faces,  and  angles,  a  du- 
l>licate  of  its  former  .self,  while  the  shell  ground 
to  i)owder  is  ruined  forever.  No  contrivance 
of  man  can  furnish  the  conditions  under  which 
that  shell  will  return  to  its  former  shajie. 

Sea  Flowers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  flower-gardens  (for 
surely  the  beautiful  Algar  may  be  calle<l  flow¬ 
ers)  cover  no  small  portion  of  the  earthy  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  deep.  It  must  be  that  the  Creator 
deliglits  in  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  else  He 
would  hardly  have  decorated  His  creation  with 
HO  great  a  profusion  of  beautiful  forms,  and 
especially  of  beautiful  hues.  Theni  are  very 
many  more  colors  in  one  of  our  gorgeous 
American  sunsets  than  artistic  genius  can  find 
even  a  name  for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  utter 
inability  to  reproduce  them.  And  where  is 
the  spot  .so  remote  that  flowers  have  not  found 
their  way  thither?  Tlie  plains  of  Cashmere 
are  all  ablaze  with  them.  We  have  plucked 
the  blue  gentian — infinitely  blue  and  the  ex- 
<iuisite  Ali)ina  Soldanella  from  among  the 
snows  on  the  crest  of  the  Wengern  Ali>,  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  Yung  Frau.  The  fields 
around  Hfimmerfest,  f  lie  town  nearest  to  the 
lK)le,  we  lielieve,  of  all  on  the  planet,  deck 
themselves  with  flowers.  And  even  much  far¬ 
ther  north,  in  little  nooks  among  the  ice 
mountains  during  the  Hummers,  short  in  dura¬ 
tion,  yet  warmed  and  lighted  by  the  Hun  that 
shines  for  months  without  interruption  from 
the  night,  flower  petals  reflect  back  every  hue 
that  lies  coiled  in  the  wonderful  sunbeam. 
But  even  this  is  not  .so  wonderful  as  the  vast 
spread  of  delicate  forms  and  the  affluent  variety 
and  richness  of  coloring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea !  There  long  bottle-green  ribbons  of  leaves 
two  inches  wide,  play  in  the  moving  waters  like 
the  tentacles  of  some  sentient  creature  ;  others 
float  grou{)s  of  green  bladders  bigas  the  finger’s 
end,  the  seed  pods  perhaps  of  the  plant ;  some 
of  the  leaves  are  broad  nearly  as  the  hand,  and 
green  as  emerald  ;  and  every  color  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  has  its  representative  among  the  hues  of 
the  more  ilelicate  plants  in  this  ocean  i»aradise. 

The  marvels  of  color,  however,  are  suri)assed 
by  wonders  of  form,  and  delicacies  of  texture, 
surpassing  the  finest  lace-work  of  woman’s 
fingers.  We  see  floating  among  the  breakers 
a  little  soft  juirple  lurni),  big  as  the  end  of  your 
thumb.  After  a  series  of  baffled  efforts  we 
succeed  in  capturing  the  coy  prey,  and  now 
laying  it  ui)on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  we  attempt 
with  pin  or  needle  to  disentangle  the  delicate 
complication,  and  io!  a  spot  no  bigger  than  a 
pin-head  uncoils,  till  it  covers  a  surprising  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface  with  a  wonderful  intricacy  of 
form  and  hue ;  and  further  care  and  skill  will 
induce  the  moist,  submissive  vegetable  lines 
into  the  form,  say,  of  a  tree:  spherical  as  the 
apple-tree,  conical  as  the  pine,  drooi)ing  as 
the  willow.  Carefully  dried  and  gently  pressed, 
the  plant  is  now  a  permanent  picture,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exquisitely  delicate  memento  of  pleas¬ 
ant  hours  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

The  <iuestion  naturally  arises  as  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Maker  in  lavishing  such  wealth  of 


beauty  and  skill  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Is  all  this  for  the  delectation  of  the  fishes  ? 
Can  we  imagine  pogy,  porpoise,  blue  fish,  or 
sprawling  crab  poising  himself  in  an  attitude, 
with  thumb  in  the  waistcoat  armholes  and  ad¬ 
miration  in  every  feature  as  he  eyes  those  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  deep  ?  Are  these  exquisite  plants 
the  transmuted  posterity  of  predecessors  that 
grew  in  this  soil,  while  yet  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  dry  land?  Are  they  the  product  of 
“Nature’s”  vegetative  force  acting  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  happening  to  trust  itself  into  visibil¬ 
ity  in  an  atmosphere  of  salt  water  Instead  of 
fresh  air  ?  The  truth  is,  they  are  the  product 
of  the  Father’s  loving  activity  and  skill,  and 
if  no  x'agrant  water-gust  should  tear  them 
from  the  parent  stem  and  strew  them  along 
the  shore,  God  sees  them  and  rejoices  in  them. 
“  Knowri  unto  God  are  all  His  works.-’  That 
God  delights  in  any  given  object,  is  sufficient 
reason  for  its  existence.  And  creatui’es  also 
see  them  :  if  no  others,  at  least  the  angels,  and 
they  praise  the  Maker  of  them.  We  read  in¬ 
deed  of  flowers  “  born  to  blush  unseen  and 
xvaste  their  swreetness  on  the  desert  air.”  Hung 
indeed,  but  '‘not  proven.”  Wo  (piestlon  that 
anything  in  the  myriad-fold  work  of  God  is 
wasted ;  that  any  beautiful  thing  blushes  un¬ 
seen— unseen  by  admiring  cfeatures.  Proba¬ 
bly  ererii  thought  of  God  embodied  in  materi¬ 
al,  visible  form,  is  to  be  i)hotographed  upon 
created  mind,  and  thus  immortalized  for  re¬ 
port,  conversation,  study,  among  angels  and 
glorified  spirits.  The  physical  universe  is  a  li¬ 
brary,  every  world  a  volume  full  of  thoughts 
of  God ;  iind  when  created  intelligences  shall 
have  mastered  and  secured  all  the  thoughts  in 
a  i)articular  world,  that  world,  like  a  thorough¬ 
ly  read  volume,  maybe  dispensed  with, thrown 
into  tlie  lire  to  give  place  to  another.  The 
worlds  are  therefore  simidya  series  of  volumes 
by  means  of  which  God  reveals  Himself  to  in¬ 
telligent  creatures,  and  as  His  resources  are  in¬ 
finite,  the  imlilication  and  destruction  of  world- 
volumes  wall  go  on  forever.  There  are  other 
uses  for  worlds  besides  the  housing  of  beings 
like  men  and  angels. 

MisceUauea. 

Possibly  the  sorest  tax  upon  credence  of  non- 
seashore  fre<iuenters  as  to  findings  there,  is 
the  story  that  tells  of  luscious  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  many  kinds  mingling  with  the  shells 
and  pebbles,  and  helping  to  enliven  and  deco¬ 
rate  the  sands.  How  oroliards  and  vineyards 
can  grow,  and  gardens  flourish  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  then  in  time  of  harvest  deliver 
their  products  to  residents  upon  the  shore,  is 
not  obvious  at  a  glance;  But  then  knowledge 
of  the  abundance  of  the  sea  is  not  intuitive.  A 
lass  from  the  rural  districts,  who  has  been 
brought  up  on  rather  stinted  rations,  visiting 
the  coast  for  the  first  time,  after  gazing  intent¬ 
ly  and  long  upon  the  broail  expanse,  exclaimed 
“Wall!  I’m  glad  for  once  to  see  something 
that  there’s  enough  of!”  But  even  she  has 
not  yet  seen  all. 

True,  we  cannot  tell  with  Milton  of 

“  Groves  whose  rich  trees  weep  odorous  gums  and  balm; 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind. 

Hang  amiable — Hosperl.an  fables  true  ” — 

but  we  have  gone  out  of  a  morning  and  found 
the  beach  lined  with  watermelons — great,  rich, 
ripe,  luscious  watermelons,  to  be  had  for  the 
taking,  enough  to  over-supjily  all  the  families 
around.  Home  of  them  were  so  large  that  no 
one  would  care  to  carry  more  than  one  of  them 
at  a  time.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  those  mel¬ 
ons  grew  on  vines  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
were  torn  away  by  the  breakers  and  thrown 
upon  the  shore.  It  takes  more  than  plenty  of 
salt  water  to  produce  watermelons.  But  we  do 
say  that  there  they  were,  excellent  in  quality, 
superabundant  in  quantity,  and  free  to  all. 

Besides  melons,  we  have  found  oranges,  lem¬ 
ons,  apples,  and  now  and  then  a  pineapple;, 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  and  onions,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
line;  not  to  mention  tin  cans,  cigar  boxes, 
starch  boxes,  medicine  bottles,  corks,  bungs, 
with  no  bunghole  to  match— in  a  word,  almost 
everything  a  young  couiile  would  need  to  set 
up  housekeeping  in  an  humble  way. 

Now,  lest  there  should  be  a  rush  to  Ocean 
Beach  as  to  an  Eldorado,  I  hasten  to  say  this 
seashore  crop  of  melons,  etcetera,  is  very  inter¬ 
mittent  and  extremely  uncertain,  and  that  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  so.  It  flepends 
entirely  upon  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
the  gales  on  our  coast,  that  unload  the  fruit¬ 
laden  vessels  as  they  pass  from  Maryland  and 
farther  south  to  New  York,  and  precipitate 
into  our  baskets  what  should  go  to  the  New 
York  markets.  Ho  that  until  some  reasonable 
regularity  can  be  established  among  our  New 
Jersey  coast  gales,  our  supplies  from  this 
.source  must  continue  to  be  anything  but  regu¬ 
lar.  Nor  is  this  all.  Palmyra  owed  its  great¬ 
ness  to  the  course  of  the  East  India  trade,  and 
l)erished  when  that  trade  was  diverted  into 
other  channels.  The  Island  of  Ht.  Helena 
flourished  while  East  India  ships  stopped 
there  for  supplies;  but  the  opening  of  the 
Huez  Canal  drawing  commerce  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  has  left  the  island  saint  to  languish  in 
penury.  And  now  we  learn  that  owing  to  the 
facili'yof  railroad  transportation,  much  small¬ 
er  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  water,  so  that  even  if  we  could  hope 
for  reasonable  regularity  in  the  gales,  our 
shore  supplies  would  be  sorely  diminished,  and 
those  who  should  lean  upon  them  would  be¬ 
come  as  lean  as  certain  kine  that  Pharaoh 
dreamed  about. 

Errata. 

Running  the  gauntlet  of  penmanship  and 
I>roofreading,  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  .sometimes  undergoes  transmutation  till 
it  hardly  knows  itself.  Wishing  to  retain  the 
respect  of  our  scaly  neighbors  the  menhaden, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  it  understooil  that  that 
one  of  his  many  names  upon  which  he  special¬ 
ly  prides  him.self  is  not  Brevoorlia,  but  Bre- 
voortia  tryrannous.  He  knows  nothing  of,  an<I 
cares  less  for,  the  whole  Brevoorlia  tribe. 
'Ihen  as  to  the  figures,  to  save  them  from  an 
exceedingly  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  it 
should  be  said  that,  according  to  trustworthy 
estimate,  the  whole  number  of  these  fishes  that 
annually  disappear,  being  either  devoured  by 
their  .scaly  brethren  or  transmuted  into  ferti¬ 
lizers,  oil,  etc.,  is  not  a  paltry  three  thousand 
million,  but  a  good  round  tliree  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  million!  We  might,  by  way  of  compro¬ 
mise,  throw  offa  few  thou.sands,  but  not  more. 

Then  we  wrote  from  Bedford  “  Father  Wal¬ 
ton,”  and  the  types  turned  him  into  Father 
Hatton,  a  name  unheard  of  among  angle" 
worms  and  fishes.  Wm.  P.  Bkeei>. 

And  men  who  seem  oM  to  each  otfier, 

Yes,  men  witli  their  locks  growing  gray, 

Each  one  is  “  my  hoy  ”  to  a  mother, 

As  when  in  his  cradle  he  lay. 

The  essence  of  sin  is  selfishness.  It  shows  it¬ 
self  in  ilisregard  for  the  lives  and  property  of  oth¬ 
ers  ;  also  in  lazin<*88  and  seff-indvdgence,  which 
lead  to  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  asking  aid 
from  othem.  There  must  therefore  be  a  prop¬ 
er  organization  of  Chun-h  work  to  induce  men 
to  letid  unselfish  lives — which  are  holy  lives — to 
draw  nearer  bj  each  other  by  coming  nearer  U) 
God.  'riiere  must  be  efforts  to  nsdaim  the  lazy 
and  the  drunken  from  their  self-indulgences, 
and  to  turn  the  criminal  from  his  vicious  ways. 
There  must  be  organization  of  effort  to  secure 
the  children  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes 
from  following  in  the  evil  paths  of  their  jiarents. 
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XAAMAN  THE  LEPER. 


By  J.  GLBinWOBTH  BUTLEB,  D.D. 


Tli<*  Lesson  :  2  Kings  v.  1-16. 

I.  Now  Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  ot  the  king  of  Syria, 
was  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and  honorable;  because 
by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance  unto  Syria :  he  was 
also  a  mighty  man  in  valor,  but  be  was  a  leper. 

3.  And  the  Syrians  bad  gone  out  by  companies,  and  bad 
brought  away  captive  out  ot  the  landot  Israel  a  little  maid; 
and  she  waited  on  Naaman’s  wife. 

3.  And  she  said  unto  her  mistress.  Would  God  my  lord 
were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria !  tor  he  would  re¬ 
cover  him  ot  his  leprosy. 

4.  And  one  went  In  and  told  his  lord,  saying.  Thus  and 
thus  saitb  the  maid  that  Is  ot  the  land  ot  Israel. 

5.  And  the  king  ot  Syria  said.  Go  to.  go,  and  I  will  send  a 
letter  unto  the  king  ot  Israel.  And  he  deiiarted,  and  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  and  ten  changes  ot  raiment. 

6.  And  he  brought  the  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  saying. 
Now,  when  this  letter  is  come  unto  thee,  behold,  1  have 
therewith  sent  Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou  may- 
est  recovt  r  him  of  his  leprosy. 

7.  And  It  came  to  iiass,  w  hen  the  king  ot  Israel  bad  read 
the  letter,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said.  Am  I  God,  to 
kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to 
re»ver  a  man  of  his  leprosy  ?  wherefore  consider,  I  pray 
you,  and  see  how  he  seeketb  a  quarrel  against  me. 

8.  And  It  was  so,  when  Elisha  the  man  ot  God  had  beard 
that  the  king  ot  Israel  had  rent  bis  clothes,  that  be  sent  to 
the  king,  saying.  Wherefore  bast  thou  rent  thy  clothes  ?  let 
him  come  now  to  me,  and  be  shall  know  that  there  Is  a 
prophet  in  Israel. 

9.  So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  with  bis  chariot, 
and  stood  at  the  door  ot  the  house  of  Elisha. 

10.  And  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying.  Go 
and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come 
again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean. 

II.  But  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said. 
Behold,  I  thought.  He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and 
stand  and  call  on  the  name  ot  the  Lord  bis  God,  and  strike 
bis  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper. 

13.  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  ot  Damascus,  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  the  waters  ot  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them, 
and  be  clean  ?  So  he  turned,  and  went  away  in  a  rage. 

13.  And  bis  servants  came  near,  and  spake  unto  him,  and 
said.  My  father.  It  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  dune  it  ?  bow  much  rather 
then,  when  he  said  to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean  ? 

14.  Then  went  he  down,  and  dipped  hlmselt  seven  times 
in  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  ot  God :  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  ot  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean. 

15.  And  he  returned  to  the  man  ot  God,  be  and  all  his 
company,  and  came,  and  stood  before  him :  and  he  said. 
Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  Is  no  Gtxl  in  all  the  earth, 
but  In  Israel :  now  therefore,  I  iiray  thee,  take  a  blessing 
ot  thy  servant. 

16.  But  he  said.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  1  stand, 

I  will  receive  none.  And  he  urged  him  to  take  it;  but  he 
refused. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

“  IVash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." — 
Psalm  li.  7. 

EXPL.4NATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 

1.  The  station,  condition,  and  character  of 
Naaman.  In  the  Syrian  kingdom  he  lield  the 
highest  military  and  civil  office ;  in  both  rela¬ 
tions  standing  next  to  the  king  himself.  This 
position  he  had  achieved  by  his  own  wisdom 
in  counsel  and  valor  in  the  field.  Yet  was  he 
only  an  instrument  in  God’s  hand,  for  it  is 
added,  “  by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliver¬ 
ance  to  Syria.”  And  herein  is  declared  the 
grand  truth  that  God  is  in  all  ha.mait  histonj ; 
that  His  sovereignty  controls  the  course  and 
issue  of  all  events,  alike  among  idolatrous  na¬ 
tions  as  among  His  own  chosen  people. 

But  with  all  his  honorable  distinction  and 
great  wealth,  Naaman  was  a  leper.  He  was 
afflicted,  not  with  that  severer  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  produces  a  disgusting  disfiguration 
and  decay  of  the  body,  but  with  the  milder 
type,  which  was  known  as  the  white  leprosy. 
Yet  its  effects  were  sore  enough  to  embitter  his 
otherwise  happy  life,  and  to  throw  a  shadow  of 
sadness  over  the  court  and  within  his  own 
household.  The  whole  story  shows  a  deep 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  all  associated  with 
him,  from  the  king  his  master  to  his  lowest 
dependents. 

And  this  sympathy,  together  with  the  spirit 
he  manifests  in  the  incidents  that  follow,  re¬ 
veals  much  that  is  attractive  and  noble  in  the 
character  of  the  man.  They  show  that  he  was 
attached  to  his  master  and  faithful  to  his  in¬ 
terests;  that  he  was  kindly  to  his  servants, 
ready  to  recognize  their  sympathy,  to  hear,  to 
consider,  and  act  upon  their  friendly  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  even  to  yield  to  their  reasonable  remon¬ 
strances  when  his  pride  of  station  and  of  opin¬ 
ion  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  Elisha’s  deal¬ 
ing.  And  his  nobleness  of  spirit  is  further 
ahown  in  his  grateful  return  and  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  the  prophet  after  his  restoration,  and 
bis  spontaneous  self-consecration  to  Jehovah. 

2-4.  The  captive  maid’s  sympathy  reported  to 
Naaman  and  to  the  king.  Syria  had  long  been 
a  rod  in  God’s  hand  for  the  chastening  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Over  the  common  border  of  the  two 
kingdoms  frequent  inroads  were  made  by  ma¬ 
rauding  bands  of  Syrians.  In  one  of  these 
raids  this  Israelitish  girl  had  been  taken  from 
her— ixissibly  desolated— home.  But  from  that 
home  she  had  borne  with  her  the  blessed  re¬ 
sults  of  a  godly  training.  Her  faitli  in  God 
had  taught  her  tenderness  in  behalf  of  the  af¬ 
flicted.  Even  to  those  who  had  wrought  her 
evil,  she  would  return  only  good.  Knowing 
Elisha’s  power  with  God,  and  trusting  in  God’s 
willingness  to  heal  and  bless,  her  heart  con¬ 
strains  her  to  utter  the  simple  fervent  desire 
that  her  lord  would  seek  the  prophet’s  help. 
(Thus  incidentally  we  learn  that  Elisha’s  pro¬ 
phetic  character  was  generally  known,  and  the 
influence  of  his  teachings  widely  felt  in  Israel.) 

And  child  and  captive  though  she  was,  her 
devout  and  helpful  spirit  won  its  way  into  the 
heart  and  faith  of  her  mistress.  The  words 
that  thus  awakened  hope  in  the  wife  were 
speedily  rei>orted  to  Naaman,  and  by  him  to 
the  king.  So  much  of  faith  and  hope  was 
aroused  in  both  as  to  lead  to  instant  preiiara- 
tion  for  testing  the  prophet’s  power. 

5-7.  Naaman’s  journey,  and  reception  liy  .le- 
horam,  king  of  Israel.  A  royal  letter-missive 
is  prepared  for  Jehoram,  and  munificent  gifts 
as  a  fitting  return  for  the  hoi)ed-for  restoration. 
Both  the  character  of  the  letter  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  gifts  seem  to  imply  the  heathen  king’s 
impression  that  Elisha  was  a  superior  magician 
or  conjurer  at  the  court  and  under  the  direction 
of  Jehoram,  to  whom  the  matter  of  the  cure 
would  of  course  be  referred.  For  no  idea  had 
either  Beuhadad  or  Naaman  of  a  God  who 
would  gratuitously  grant  so  great  a  blessing  as 
this.  And  the  professed  wonder-workers  of 
that  day,  as  ever  since,  were  wont  to  demand 
enormous  rewards  for  their  services. 

In  Jehoram ’s  exclamation  (ui>on  reading  the 
letter  of  the  Syrian  king)  is  implied  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God. 
He  knew  that  leiirosy  was  incurable  save 

Iby  Divine  i>ower.  Further,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  himself  had  no  claim  or  means  or  hoi>e 
)f  the  interposition  of  that  iKiwer.  There  maij 

I  also  have  been  a  tacit  conviction  of  blasi>hemy 
in  the  re<iuest  of  Benhadad.  But  his  is  not  the 
devout  heart  to  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
such  blasphemy.  What  filled  his  selfish  soul 
rlth  alarm  and  suspicion  was  the  belief  that 
the  Syrian  king  was  only  seeking  a  fresh  occa¬ 
sion  of  qu.rrel  with  himself  and  his  i»eople. 
[n  his  fear,  too,  as  in  his  previous  prosiierity, 
le  forgot  the  existence  of  the  prophet  who  had 
ilready  delivered  his  father  (Ahab)  and  him¬ 
self  from  this  same  Syrian  imwer. 

But  Gk)d  interposes  at  tliis  juncture  by  Eli¬ 
sha’s  message  to  the  troubled  king.  The  tone 
jf  reproof  and  command  that  apjiears  in  the 
lessage,  recalls  the  similar  tone  of  Elijah  to 
Lhab.  Here  again  the  sovereign  was  summon- 
,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  subject,  and  in  this 
Be  not  by  the  prophet  himself,  but  by  his 
>rvant.  But  in  assuming  this  commanding 
)ne,  both  prophets  were  inspired  with  the 
ime  spirit  of  jealousy  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
loth  were  animated  with  the  same  purpose  of 
^bowing  that  there  was  still  a  God  in  Israel 
ind  this  purixise  was  achieved  in  the  case  be- 
us,  as  it  had  been  with  Elijah.  “None 
^ut  God,”  Jehoram  had  said,  “can  make  alive 
>r) recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy”;  and  con- 
riniDg  this  declaration  by  the  after  miracle 


wrought  at  the  prophet’s  word,  God  reveals 
Himself  afresh  to  Jehoram  ;  impressing  anew 
uiKin  his  own  and  his  people’s  heart  the  old 
lesson  that  He  alone  is  God,  the  God  of  Israel ! 

S-10.  Naainaii’s  reception  and  treatnicnt  by 
Elisha.  At  the  prophet’s  summons,  he  goes 
with  his  splendid  retinue  from  the  king’s  pal¬ 
ace  to  Elisha’s  lowly  abode.  But  the  prophet 
neither  asks  him  to  enter,  nor  goes  forth  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  He  only  sends  him  a  simple  mes¬ 
sage  by  a  servant.  As  the  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
Elisha  thus  supports  the  character  and  dignity 
ot  that  God  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
corrects  the  ignorant  notions  of  Naaman,  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  familiar  methods  of  the  heathen 
enchanters.  Unlike  these  magical  pretenders, 
Elisha  keeps  himself  in  the  background.  He 
honors  God  by  putting  the  issue  upon  His 
working,  while  he  demands  the  use  of  means 
by  Naaman.  Thus  he  excites  and  exercises 
the  faith,  and  tests  the  obedience  of  the  prince¬ 
ly  leper.  He  brings  distinctly  into  view  and 
so  exalts  the  sole  agency  of  Jehovah ;  and  he 
elicits  Naaman’s  acknowledgment  of  tjiat 
agency.  He  strikes  effectually,  yet  not  in  a 
way  of  provocation,  at  the  pride  and  self-will 
of  Naaman.  And  thus  he  helps  the  cure  of  the 
inward  leprosy  of  soul,  as  well  as  the  outward 
bodily  disease.  For  all  these  reasons,  Elisha 
sends  by  his  servant’s  mouth  the  simple  di¬ 
rection  “  Go,  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan !  ” 

11,  12.  Naaiiiaii’s  impulsive  angry  words. 
His  wrath  was  natural.  His  “thought,”  that 
is,  the  method  of  Elisha’s  acting  which  he  had 
counted  on,  was  utterly  disappointed.  No  re- 
siiect  was  shown  to  his  person  and  rank.  No 
public  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  his  retinue ; 
no  incantations  or  prayers ;  no  magical  touch¬ 
ing  of  the  prophet’s  hand ;  no  instant  marvel¬ 
lous  effect.  All  this  was  in  his  thonght.  In¬ 
stead  of  all  this  display  in  compliment  to  his 
state  and  in  gratification  of  his  vanity,  only  a 
message  by  a  servant.  With  his  unchanged 
human  nature,  he  could  not  but  go  “  away  in  a 
rage.” 

The  proud  Syrian  altogether  overlooked  the 
relative  position  of  Elisha  and  himself  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  desired  cure.  He  forgot  that  the 
method  of  cure  should  properly  originate  with 
the  agent  of  the  cure,  who  would  best  know 
what  under  God  would  effect  the  cure.  And 
he  did  not  the>i  consider  that  the  cure  consist¬ 
ed  not  in  the  washing,  much  less  in  the  waters 
of  any  river,  but  in  the  power  of  God,  exerted 
in  connection  with  lEs  own  prescription .  Not 
in  the  means,  but  in  their  divine  authorization, 
together  with  the  obedience  which  accepted 
and  used  them.  All  this  he  afterward  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged. 

Apart  from  his  national  pride  in  the  rivers  of 
Damascus,  his  high  estimate  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  their  sui)erior  beauty,  breadth,  and 
clearness.  “The  Abana  is  no  doubt  the  mod¬ 
ern  Barada,  which  rises  in  the  tiiblehiud  some 
twenty-three  miles  from  Damascus,  and  flows 
through  the  city  in  seven  beautiful  streams. 
The  Phari>ar  i>asses  a  little  below  the  city.” 
The  Jordan’s  turbid  waters  bore  no  compari¬ 
son  with  these  magnificent  streams,  supplied, 
as  they  were,  so  abundantly  by  the  extended 
and  lofty  ranges  of  Anti-Lebanus.  But  the 
Jordan  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  river  of 
God,  and  had  been  oft  hallowed  by  His  mar¬ 
vellous  presence  in  Israel’s  history.  There 
was  a  fitness,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the 
prophet.  This  also  Naaman  afterward  learn¬ 
ed. 

13,  14.  The  servants’  interposition  heeded, 
and  the  result.  Not  blinded  by  pride,  nor  mad¬ 
dened  by  passion,  they  could  see  nothing  hu¬ 
miliating  or  unreasonable  in  the  proposed 
washing  in  Jordan.  It  seemed  to  them,  as  it 
really  was,  a  simple  and  appropriate  means  of 
healing.  So  in  their  strong  affection  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  they  venture  upon  their  unanswerable 
api>eal.  His  earnest  desire  of  recovery,  they 
humbly  say,  would  lead  him  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  toil  or  of  sacrifice.  How  much  ra¬ 
ther,  then,  do  this  small  thing,  demanding 
neither  toil  nor  sacrifice  V 

Their  dee)>  interest  and  sympathy  and  these 
reasonable  words  at  once  soothe  anil  convince 
Naaman.  His  anger  is  iiuieted,  and  he  comes 
to  himself.  He  realizes  his  leprous  condition 
and  the  folly  of  his  pride.  His  faith  is  encour¬ 
aged  and  hope  is  rekindled.  Both  prove  strong 
enough  for  the  journey  to  the  river,  and  for  tlie 
sevenfold  bath.  And  both  faith  and  hope’ find 
full  reward,  when,  having  obeyed  “  the  .saying 
of  the  man  of  God,  his  flesh  came  again  like 
unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.”  In  these  mir. 
acles  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  most  of  those 
recorded  in  the  New,  some  form  of  human  act¬ 
ing  preceded  or  attended  the  exertion  of  divine 
power.  In  the  restoration  of  tlie  dead  children 
by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  there  was  the  licrsoiial 
conUict  as  well  as  the  iirayer  of  faith.  Here 
the  seven  dippings  in  Jordan  in  the  sidrit  of 
obedience  to  “the  saying  of  the  man  of  God.” 
And  as  in  Naaman’s  case  healing  and  failli  fol¬ 
lowed  close  upon  obedience,  so  would  it  prove 
with  many  a  sin-troubled  soul.  If  only  such  a 
soul  would  obeg  the  call  of  Christ  to  come  to 
Him  for  healing  and  cleansing,  virtue  woulil 
assuredly  go  forth  from  Him,  and  the  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing  of  the  new  life  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced. 

15-1*).  Naamaii’s  noble  confession,  and  eon* 
seeratton  to  the  tlod  of  Israel.  A  radical  si>ir- 
itual  transformation  is  wrought  with  the  phy¬ 
sical.  He  is  no  longer  a  proud  heathen  prince, 
but  an  humble  believer  in  the  God  who  has 
achieved  this  double  miracle  in  liimself.  Now 
he  knows  that  God  ha«l  directed  Elisha’s  act 
andme.ssage;  that  God  had  effected  the  cure. 
Thus  “believing  in  his  heart,”  he  instantly 
returns  to  Samaria  (thirty-two  milest,  makes 
“confession  with  his  mouth,”  and  desires  to 
leave  an  offering  in  token  of  his  gratitude  .and 
devotion. 

The  confession  Elisha  gladly  heard.  The 
offering,  though  presented  in  a  right  spirit, 
and  with  no  thought  of  mak  ing  reeinnpense,  he 
declined.  Neither  him.self  nor  the  simple 
schools  over  which  he  i>resided  needed  such 
helji.  Whatever  was  re<piired  beyond  the  re¬ 
turns  of  their  own  toil,  was  readily  supplied 
by  the  godly  households  of  Israel. 

With  the  confession  of  Jehovah  as  the  only 
true  Goil,  Naaman  declares  his  allegiance  to 
this  only  Lord.  Him  alone  will  he  worship  and 
serve.  He  is  not,  indeed,  fully  aware  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  true  worshii)  and  the  ut¬ 
ter  singleness  of  true  service.  The  two  re¬ 
quests  he  makes  show  this.  First,  he  asks  for 
a  gift  of  earth  enough  from  the  enclosure  of 
Elisha’s  dwelling,  to  construct  with  it  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  in  his  own  house.  This  request,  .so 
natural  to  one  of  his  training,  Elisha  tacitly 
declines,  thus  indirectly  instructing  him  in 
the  spirituality  of  acceptable  worship. 

The  second  request  (18)  shows  the  sincerity 
of  his  confession,  and  the  thorough  honesty  of 
the  man’s  nature.  Uninstructed  as  he  was, 
both  wnscience  and  heart  told  him  that  even 
an  outward  seeming  of  worshii)  to  his  master's 
God  was  wrong.  Foreseeing  this  great  hin¬ 
drance  in  the  way  of  his  purposed  confession 
of  Jehovah,  he  brings  the  matter  to  Jehovah’s 
prophet  for  counsel.  In  his  civil  capacity  as 
the  king’s  iiersonal  attendant,  when  the  king 
himself  bows  down  and  all  his  attendants, 
would  it  be  wrong  for  him,  not  in  worship  but 
in  simple  courtesy  and  obedience,  to  bow  with 
the  king'? 

This  nice  i>oint  Elisha  does  not  decide.  He 
neither  allows  nor  forbids.  But  he  puts  the 


doing  or  not  doing  upon  the  same  conscience, 
now  stirred  at  the  anticipation,  afterward  to 
be  more  fully  enlightened  by  the  arousing 
Spirit.  He  knows  the  man  is  true  and  earnest, 
and  means  faithfully  to  serve  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Such  a  man,  he  knows,  will  be  guided 
and  taught,  and  kept  steadfast  too,  by  the  Spir¬ 
it  of  God  who  has  won  him.  Since  He  has  giv¬ 
en  life.  He  icill  give  light.  So  without  mistrust 
or  anxiety  concerning  his  future,  Elisha  dis¬ 
misses  the  humble,  grateful  Syrian  general 
with  the  benediction  of  God’s  peace! 

Chief  distinctive  lessons  of  the  story. 

1.  The  subtle  interlacing  of  providential 
events  under  God’s  control,  is  here  most  hap¬ 
pily  illustrated.  No  thought  had  that  maraud¬ 
ing  Syrian  band  in  securing  the  little  captive, 
of  the  blessing  that  would  follow  to  their  chief 
commander.  No  thought  had  Naaman’s  wife 
in  bringing  ([lerhaps  by  her  own  choice  and 
purchase)  this  maid  into  her  household,  of  the 
healing  of  her  lord.  But  God’s  providence  led 
to  that  particular  foray  and  to  the  transfer  of 
that  captive.  He  conducted  the  godly  child  to 
the  splendid  heathen  home  of  Naaman.  Thus 
he  wrought  out  the  whole  preparation  for  the 
ultimate  blessing  to  Naaman  and  his  house¬ 
hold,  to  the  kings  and  people  of  Israel  and 
Syria,  and  to  multitudes  in  subseiiuent  ages. 
And  it  may  be  noted,  Christ  expressly  recog¬ 
nizes  this  incident  as  illustrating  God’s  sover¬ 
eignty  in  providence  and  grace.— Luke  iv.  27. 

2.  Here  also  we  read  one  of  the  finest,  most 
complete  illustrations  on  record  of  the  vast  is¬ 
sues  of  good  resulting  from  a  single  kindly 
and  devout  imimlse— and  this  in  a  goalhfal 
heart.  Herself  and  her  parentage  nameless 
and  obscure;  except  for  this  record,  utterly 
unknown.  Yet  by  her  thoughtful,  sympathet¬ 
ic  kindness  she  h.as  saved  the  name  and  fame 
of  Naaman.  Nay  more,  by  her  simple  helpful 
instrumentality,  Naaman  himself  was  saved. 
And  through  her  indirect  agency,  by  the  Gos¬ 
pel  truths  disseminated  through  the  story  over 
all  the  earth,  this  unknown  maiden  ami  her 
simple,  heartfelt  exclamation  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  of  God  in  the  production  of  blessing  to 
unnumbered  souls.  .A  truly  sublime  and  touch¬ 
ing  lesson  to  be  impressed  ui)on  every  youth¬ 
ful  heart! 

The  man  of  leprous  soul  neither  knows  his 
inward  defilement  nor  wants  it  cured.  The 
wag  of  cure— by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit— makes  him  a  recii)- 
ient  and  dejiendent,  therefore  his  pride  rejects 
it.  And  the  inner  experiences  he  must  under¬ 
go  in  the  substitution  of  humility  for  pride,  of 
submission  for  self-will,  of  self-restraint  and 
sacrifice  for  self-indulgence,  are  all  repelling 
and  painful.  .And  yet  in  this  matter  God’s 
voluntary  doing  and  man’s  re<iuired  exiieri- 
ences  are  all  worthy  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  lov¬ 
ing  God,  while  they  exalt  and  ennoble  the  soul 
that  accepts  and  conforms  to  them.  For  the 
breaking  down  of  man’s  natural  pride  of  heart 
is  not  humiliating,  but  exalting.  The  subjec¬ 
tion  of  man’s  will  to  the  wiser,  better  will  of 
God,  is  not  enslaving,  but  ennobling,  and  prin- 
cii)led,  helpful  self-denial  is  as  i.‘onsciously 
elevating  as  unrestrained,  selfish  indulgence 
is  degrading.  For  the  lowly,  obedient,  and  un¬ 
selfish  heart  is  a  trusting  and  loving  heart. 
.And  the  possessor  of  such  a  heart  is  the  child 
and  heir  of  God,  assured  of  sufficient  grace 
here,  and  of  abundant  glory  and  joy  hereafter ! 

4.  Men  seek  to  do  great  things  in  the  pursuit 
of  position,  power,  and  gain.  But  the  ae<iuisi- 
tion  of  each  of  these  objects  is  ordinarily  se¬ 
cured  by  gradual  advances,  by  steadiness  in 
regular  toil,  and  by  successive  small  under¬ 
takings.  So  it  is  preeminently  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  salvation  and  with  progress  in  the 
Christian  life.  All  the  great  things  are  done  by 
God  Himself  in  the  giving  of  His  Son,  in  the 
willing  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  in  the  mission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ours  is  the  smaller,  sim¬ 
pler  work  of  a  receiving  and  appropriating 
faith,  in  the  good  but  the  lesser  part  of  a  will¬ 
ing  glad  choice  of  eternal  life.  Very  simple 
and  clear  is  the  way  of  attaining  this  life.  It 
is  to  come  as  unto  a  flowing  fountain  for  the 
cleansing  of  sin’s  defilement,  and  to  receive 
the  new  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 


JiileU0COttfii  ^refills. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  ; 

The  CoiKiord  School  of  Philosophy  dtivoteil 
its  sessions  almost  i'xclusively  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Goethe.  Perhaps  it  wiis  well  to  giv«!  .so 
tnuch  time  to  one  who  is  rciid  by  so  iniuiy  iind 
will  be  read  through  yeiirs  to  come;  but  at 
such  a  time  iis  this,  when  a  host  of  far  more 
imi)ortant  themes  are  engjiging  attention,  it 
seems  a  pity  to  s«‘t  them  fill  aside  and  ch^vote 
an  entire  confenaict'  to  the  study  of  a  man  who 
was  hardly  better  than  a  }»agan,  who  fis  one  of 
th(‘  i'ssayists  acknowh'dgecl,  diil  not  have  the 
highest  concei>tion  of  morality,  was  ph'asure 
loving,  si'lf-inclulgent,  and  a  devotee  of  beauty. 
He  «!ould  have  said  with  truth  that  Goeth*)  had 
a  low  conception  of  nioridity,  was  a  voluptuary, 
and  that  his  works  havti  opt'rated  powerfully 
to  the  mond  degnidation  of  thousfinds  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  Gi'rman  peopl<‘,and  hfiv»j  wrought, 
under  the  commendation  of  Carlyle  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  immense  moral  injury  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  said  at  one  of  the  sessions  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet  was  a  mighty  genius  with  corres¬ 
ponding  weaknt'ss<*s  in  the  moral  nadin.  We 
hop<'  it  was  also  said  that  no  iimount  of  gtaiius 
can  atone  for  open,  flfigrant,  moral  delinquen¬ 
cies  ami  immoral  teaching.  Mrs.  Craig  ought 
to  have  been  tli*‘re  to  r*‘ad,  or  some  one  there 
should  have  read  for  her  what  she  wrote  for  an 
English  journal  and  for  tin;  Congregationalist, 
in  courteous  but  reasonable  find  proper  ccui- 
demnation  of  the  notion  thfit  people  of  giaiius 
are  not  to  b('  nnaisureil  by  the  morfil  standard 
applied  to  fill  otlu'r  people,  but  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  extreme  lenh'iicy.  She  mainUiined 
that  immoral  prai-tici's  wiqe  most  im‘xcu.sabl»: 
in  those  having  the  insight  of  genius,  and 
shouM  re<-eive  the  most  In-arty  nquobation. 
Tilt'  world  is  bfid  enough,  but  hfis  on  it  to-day 
fi  Ifirgf'r  host  of  intelligent  and  pun*  men  and 
women  than  ever  before,  and  thfit  host  has  lit- 
th'or  no  fidmiration  for  fi  nifin  who  brooded  for 
fifty  years  over  such  fi  literary  work  as  Faust, 
anil  presented  it  as  the  last  and  best  effort  of 
his  life.  Not  a  few  sensible  folk  will  wish  that 
this  Summer's  conference  of  the  Concord  School 
had  had  some  more  useful  oiitcome  than  a  .se¬ 
ries  of  ciitieisms  on  Goethe. 


The  Indepemh'iit : 

He  who  asks  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  annul 
the  sentence  of  law,  by  pardoning  the  convict 
whom  the  law  has  in  its  penal  custody,  assumes 
a  very  grfive  respon.sibility ;  and  he  certainly 
should  not  ignore  this  fact.  The  least  that  he 
can  do  is  to  satisfy  himself  by  a  suitable  exam 
ination  of  the  cfuse,  thfit  the  request  ought  to 
be  granted.  The  probability  even  then  is,  that 
he  will  judge  more  favorably  to  the  convict  than 
the  facts  warrant,  and  more  favorably  than  h 
would  judge  if  he  held  the  pardoning  pow«‘r  in 
his  own  hand,  with  fill  its  offichd  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  relfition  to  the  generfd  community.  The 
thing  which  he  asks  is  in  derogation  of  the  us¬ 
ual  course  of  law  ;  amf  excejit  in  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  cannot  be  done  without  weaken 
ing  the  power  of  law  to  afford  the  ms>ded  pro¬ 
tection  to  human  society.  To  sign  such  a  peti¬ 
tion  carelessly,  as  a  mattc-r  of  course,  or  merely 
in  obedience  to  the  wishesj  or  I'ntn-aties  of 
another,  is  an  offense  figainst  good  order  and 
the  .safety  of  the  general  piiblii*.  It  may  lead 
the  Governor  to  a  mistake  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  commit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  pardons,  probably  the  majority  of 
them,  have  been  improperly  granteil ;  and  a 
potent  reasi  ui  then*! i  >r  we  have  in  the  fact  of 
improper  pc'titions  for  such  pardons. 

Ijfiw,  in  order  effectually  to  do  its  work,  must 
be  made  a  terror  to  evil  doers  ;  and  such  it  can¬ 


not  be,  if  it  be  uncertain  whether  it  will  be 
faithfully  executed.  The  mere  machinery  of 
law-indictments  and  criminal  trials,  courts  and 
juries,  will  be  of  but  little  value,  if  the  pardon¬ 
ing  prerogative  by  misuse  and  perversion,  inter¬ 
feres  with  its  legitimate  operation.  He  who  by 
annexing  his  name  to  a  petition  for  pardon,  con¬ 
tributes  his  influence  to  the  production  of  this 
misuse  and  perversion,  is  doing  society  a  bfid 
service,  and  in  this  sense  docs  not  act  the  part 
of  good  citizenship.  His  responsibility  for  what 
he  does  is  as  real  as  that  of  the  Governor  to 
whom  the  official  power  belongs.  The  private 
citizen  has  no  right  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  a 
convict  any  more  than  has  the  Governor  to 
grant  it,  except  on  the  single  supposition  that 
it  can  be  granted  in  consistency  with  the  safety 
of  society. 

The  Churchman ; 

The  proposed  Excise  Bill  for  the  State  of 
New  York  has  been  drawn  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  by  committees  aiipointed  by  the 
Church  Temperance  Society  and  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime.  It  has  had  the  ad- 
vantcigi'  of  the  best  legal  talent,  as  also  of  such 
revision  and  re-revision  as  mature  thought 
seemed  to  call  for.  If  it  is  not  the  best  excise 
bill  that  has  ever  been  drawn,  it  is  not  that 
other  measures  have  not  been  largely  consulted 
and  drawn  upon  by  way  of  suggestion,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  conceptions  and  improve¬ 
ments  by  the  committees  having  the  work  in 
hand.  For  licenses  of  the  fiist  class  in  cities 
of  more  than  3()0,00()  inhabitants  the  fee  is  not 
to  be  less  than  i^lOOO.  In  all  other  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  the  fee  is  to  be  not  less  than  !?500. 
Thi're  are  also  licenses  of  the  second  class,  and 
down  to  the  sixth,  the  fees  ranging  from  iJoOO  to 
$10.  The  undoubted  succtos  of  high  license  in 
sevei  al  of  the  other  States  would  seem  to  make 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  bill  in  tliis  State  a 
matter  of  great  expi'diency.  In  a  State  em¬ 
bracing  such  large  and  so  many  cities,  no  other 
form  of  restraining  the  liquor  traffic  is  to  be 
hoix'd  for.  That  the  measure  will  meet  with 
strenuous  opposition,  goes  without  saying.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  grounds  on  which  the 
bill  will  be  opposed  may  make  its  (lassage  the 
more  desirable. 


thus  indicated.  It  is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in  where 
a  minister’s  reputation  for  purity  can  be  saved 
only  by  admitting  that  he  is  a  fool. 


The  Examiner : 

Our  Unitarian  friends  have  to  confess  that 
their  growth  in  numbers  is  discouragingly  small, 
but  they  sometimes  try  b  >  encourage  themselves 
with  the  rertection  that  many  members  of  ortho¬ 
dox  churches  are  in  more  or  le.ss  comiilete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  views.  The  Ghristian  Register 
of  last  week  has  an  editorial  article  on  the 
growth  of  what  it  aptly  i-alls  “  anonymous  U  ni- 
tarianism.”  It  boldly  claims  that  “there  are 
more  Unitarians  in  the  Episcopal  communion 
tlian  in  all  the  so-ciilled  Unitarian  churches,” 
and  quotes  with  apiiroval  an  assertion  of  Tin* 
Churchman  that  the  trend  of  New  England  Con- 
gregiitionalism  is  tlu*  same  now  as  when  the 

stampede  ”  took  place  a  Inilf-century  figo, 
“but  the  defection  is  becoming  more  wiile- 
spread.”  “  The  Presbytiaiiin  mind,”  our  con- 
temponiry  reluctantly  concedes,  “  is  not  so  hos¬ 
pitable  to  new  interju’t'fations,  but  it  moves.” 
It  quickly  turns  from  this  uncongenial  prospect 
to  fc'licitate  itself  on  the  progress  of  Unitai  ian 
principles  among  the  Protestfint  churches  of 
Fnince,  Germany,  and  Holland.  AVe  fejir  the 
Register  has  failed  to  make  an  induction  of  idl 
the  facts,  and  those  that  it  has  observed  arc 
ti'stilled  to  by  hostile  critics.  The  Churchman 
exaggerates  the  state  of  things  in  Congri'ga- 
tioriiilism  in  order  to  point  the  moral  that  “  the 
Church  ”  is  the  only  bulwark  against  skepticism. 
The  funeral  services  of  oi  thodoxy  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  too  early  by  our  Unitarian  friends  if 
they  suffer  themselvt's  to  be  misled  by  such 
overcharged  pictun  ». 


The  New  York  Observer  : 

It  is  important  that  plans  for  ridigious  work 
shoidd  be  promptly  made.  If  new  places  for 
religious  meetings  arc  to  be  opened,  the  rooms 
should  be  secured,  the  conductors  engaged,  the 
system  of  operations  fully  matured.  If  special 
services  are  inteniled,  arrangements  should 
now  be  made,  so  that  they  can  be  commenced 
in  a  confident  and  satisfactory  manner.  Half 
the  force  and  consequent  success  of  many  of 
our  religious  movements  is  lost,  because  we  are 
not  ready  to  begin  till  Ji  largo  jiart  of  the  time 
for  action  is  past.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  fact,  however  much  we  may  regret  it, 
that  the  Christian  working  year  is  but  nine 
months  long.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  pity  to  spend 
three  months  out  of  that  nine  in  pri'paration. 
When  active  work  is  out  of  the  ((uestion,  active 
thought  should  take  its  place.  One  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  successful  Sunday-school  attribut¬ 
ed  his  success  chiefly  to  two  things  :  this  school 
never  had  a  vacation,  and  teachers  and  schol- 
jirs  went  vigorously  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
public  schools  opened.  The  nuch'us  which  n*- 
mained  all  Summer  was  a  ready  rallying  point 
in  the  Fall,  and  a  prompt  and  united  elTort 
early  in  the  season  resulted  in  a  long  and  fruit¬ 
ful  harvest.  .  .  . 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  may  be  one'of  great  spiritiiiil  blessings  !ind 
of  enlarged  usefulness  by  fill  of  our  chundies 
and  Christian  organizations.  We  know  that 
before  tin;  Summer  began,  meetings  of  Chris¬ 
tian  jiastors  and  laymen  wm  e  lu'hl  to  talk  about 
new  enterprises  and  how  existing  agencies 
could  be  made  more  efficient ;  some  committees 
have  been  formed,  and  there  is  an  earnest  desire 
in  many  quarters  for  thorough  and  well  organ¬ 
ized  assaults  upon  the  indifference  u.s  well  as 
upon  the  vice  and  sin  of  this  and  other  commu¬ 
nities.  The  success  of  these  endeavors  will 
depend  much  upon  their  promptness. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

Mr.  W.  B.  Willifuns,  the  Receiver  of  the  City 
National  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  has  filed  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  the  former  directors  of  that 
institution.  The  story  of  the  failure  of  the  bank 
in  1882  is  doubtless  rmnembered.  Boic(>,  the 
Iiresident,  and  Shaw,  the  cashiiT,  were  found  to 
liave  appropriated  about  $2:10,(100  of  the  funds 
of  the  bank.  Boice  was  also  tn'asurer  of  the 
savings-bank  in  the  same  building,  and  the 
failurt*  of  the  one  resulted  in  tin;  downfall  of 
the  other.  Boice  and  Shaw  an*  now  in  the  State 
Prison.  Beach,  the  teller  of  the  b;ink,  is  also  in¬ 
carcerated.  During  the  trial  of  Boice  and  Shaw 
it  was  shown  that  the  other  directors  had  allow¬ 
ed  the  affairs  of  the  institution  to  go  almost 
unexamined.  The  pn«ident  and  the  cashier 
had  managed  matters  to  suit  themselves.  The 
receiver,  after  careful  exiindnation,  has  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  directors  should  be  held  pcrsoiuilly 
responsible.  The  bill  ju.st  filed  alleges  that  the 
Board  of  Diriictors  never  even  supervised  mat¬ 
ters.  It  claims  that  no  examining  committee 
was  appointed,  and  that  the  president  and  cash- 
i»“r  had  every  opportunity  for  embezzling.  The 
bill  prays  that  the  directors  be  l•ornpelled  to 
restore  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  iind  that 
Boice  and  Shaw  pay  over  $200,0(Xj.  The  siim  is 
made  $200,000,  instead  $2:50,000,  because  it  is 
thoiight  about  $:10,(,00  was  lost  through  bad 
inviwtments.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  tlmt  even  if 
the  bank  should  not  succeed  in  getting  bjiek  its 
ciipital  and  repajing  tlie  stockholders,  still  there 
can  be  a  clear  princiiile  ♦‘nun<aate<l  by  the  court 
that  the  directors  are  responsible  for  the  officers 
tln‘y  iippoint.  He  says :  “  We  wjint  the  court 
to  state  what  it  thinks  of  non-directing  bank 
directors.”  We  hope  that  this  action  will  result 
in  impressing  upon  others  who  occupy  positions 
of  similar  trust,  the  principle  that  directors 
must  direct. 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  ; 

The  conventionalith‘8  which  some  men  iiffect 
to  (b'spist*  are  really  the  safeguards  of  society. 
If  mini.sb'rs  will  visit  ladies  elsewhere  than  in 
the  parlor  or  in  the  common  meeting-room  of 
the  family  ;  if  they  will  receive  calls  from  those 
they  do  not  know,  or  from  any  woman  whatev¬ 
er,  in  their  study,  either  at  the  house  or  in  the 
church  ;  if  they  will  rei-eive  communications  as 
to  domestic  iliscord  from  a  wife  without  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  conversation  ;  if  they  indulge  in  the 
compliments  on  jx'rsonal  appearance  which  are 
as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  vain  ;  if  they  allow 
themselves  to  ar»wer  a  summons  at  night  for 
ministerial  service  to  an  unknown  house,  they 
must  expect  scandal,  for  they  court  it.  We 
have  knowm  all  these  to  bring  clergjanen  into 
disgrace.  We  have  never  known  om*  to  get  in¬ 
to  trouble  who  observed  the  simple  precautions 


The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

Sensible  people  have  very  little  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Keiley,  whose  intemperate  speech  concern¬ 
ing  Italy  caused  King  Humbert  to  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  as  minister,  and  if  Austria  had  object¬ 
ed  to  him  because  of  his  inane  loquacity,  they 
would  not  have  comphiined,  but  it  is  said  the 
objection  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  urged 
was  thiit  his  wife  is  of  Jewish  extrjiction.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bfiyard,  replied  to  this 
objection  by  saying  that  “  this  country  has  a 
profound  contempt  for  any  race  or  religious 
distinction.”  Whereupon  the  Boston  Globe  is 
moved  to  say  ;  Now  is  the  time  when  Ah  Sing 
Lee  takes  the  Secretary’s  letter  in  one  hand  and 
a  copy  of  the  Anti-Chinese  law  in  tlu‘  other,  and 
sits  down  on  the  edge  of  his  waishtub  to  reflect 
upon  the  intricacies  of  the  Melican  man’s  diplo¬ 
macy. 

Jelly  made  fkom  Pippin  Apples. — Pare,  core, 
and  drop  the  pieces  of  apple  into  cold  water  as 
you  get  them  ready  ;  allow  just  as  much  water 
as  will  serve  to  stew  them  without  burning  or 
sticking  to  the  kettle  ;  do  not  let  them  remain 
on  the  lire  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  cook 
them  tender  ;  strain  clear  through  a  coarse 
flannel  bag  without  squeezing  or  shaking  even, 
if  it  can  be  heliied ;  pare  the  rinds  from  two 
lemons  to  five  pouiuls  of  apples,  and  boil  them 
with  the  apples  before  they  are  strained,  the 
juice  also  being  squeezed  into  them.  To  each 
jiint  of  apple  juice  allow  threi'-quarteis  of  a 
pound  of  cracked  loaf-sugar,  or  other  that  you 
know  to  be  pure  ;  put  them  together  in  ii  ket¬ 
tle,  seeing  that  the  fire  burns  bi  iskly  from  the 
very  first ;  boil  fast  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  put  into  glasses,  dropping  a  little  of  the 
jelly  into  each  glass,  so  as  to  hcjit  it  gradually 
mil  prevent  breakage.  The  result  is  ii  spark- 
lingly  clear  and  beautiful  jelly. 

Jam  (with  Fuuit  Whole). — Make  a  syrup  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  cold  w’ater  to  rather 
more  than  a  pound  of  sugiir.  Let  it  boil  on  a 
good  fire,  skimming  it  well.  When  it  is  pretty 
thick  and  boils  with  big  bubbles,  but  before  it 
takes  coior,  put  in  the  fruit.  Thesi'  should  be 
thoroughly  ripi'  and  whole,  but  if  of  a  large  sort 
or  with  stones,  it  is  best  to  half  or  stone  them. 
Throw  them  into  the  syrup  and  let  them  boil 
only  a  short  time,  being  careful  not  to  allow 
them  to  burst.  Take  out  the  fruit  first  with  a 
wire  spoon,  and  with  it  Inilf  fill  thppots;  reduce 
the  syrup  a  little  more,  and  with  it  fill  up  the 
pots,  pushing  down  the  fruit  to  keep  it  covered 
with  the  syrup.  If  the  fruit  be  very  acid,  allow 
one  and  ii  hidf  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of 
fruit,  iind  only  a  (juarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to 
each  {lound  of  sugar. 

Dohcas’Guaham  BisciTiT. — 1  >ne  cupful  of  wheat 
flour,  two  cupfuls  of  giiihiim,  one  egg,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses  (one 
third  is  better),  one  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved 
in  milk,  two  teaspoonfids  of  cnaim  tiirtar  stirred 
in  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  lard,  one 
teiispoonfiil  of  salt. 

PoMMES  1)E  Tkiire  Saittees. — Boil  potatoes  in 
their  jackets  ;  when  cooked  peel  and  cut  them 
in  slices;  put  twenty  ounces  of  buttin’  in  a  pan 
to  melt,  then  add  the  potatoes  and  “toss ’’them. 
They  should  be  a  light  brown  color.  Before 
serving  sprinkle  with  pepper,  salt,  and  finely 
chopped  parsley. 

Cooling  Dkink. — .About  Inilf  a  teacui)  of  cam¬ 
omile  flowers  to  three  pints  of  boiling  water  to 
stand  till  cold,  then  strain  it  and  add  the  peel 
of  two  lemons  and  sugar.  Let  it  stand  six 
hours. 

Spiced  Pu  ms  are  delicious.  To  eight  iiounds 
of  plums  allow  four  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  imd  cloves,  one  simill  cup  of 
vinegar.  Cook  until  they  are  thick  as  jelly. 

fifllULSIOIV  OF  COD  LIVRR  OIL 

WITH  QUININE  AND  PEPSIN, 

Pro|>ar<Ml  by  CASWELL,  MASSEY  k  CO.  (New  York),  is  moat 
atrengthenInK  and  easily  taken.  Preacribed  by  leading 
pbysiclana.  Label  reglaierad. 


Poofilo  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  >T.  U.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  whicii  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  witliin  ten  years 
$5,580,350,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  oftlce,  243  liroadway. 

Obesity  cured;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Densmore,  130  West  44th  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


A  BOOK  OF  RARE  INTEREST 

Jl’HT  ISSUED  IIY  THE 

Presliyteriaii  Boari  of  Fablication. 

THE  HAYS  OF  MAKEMIE 

The  Founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 

By  Rev.  L.  P.  BOWEN,  D.D. 


It  Is  the  fruit  of  years  of  laborious  Investigation  by  Its 
author,  who  has  added  to  his  latsir  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  antiquarian  the  skill  of  the  iiractlced  writer  fully 
possessed  of  his  subject.  His  book  Is  the  story  of  Francis 
Makomle,  wlio  planted  Presbyterianism  on  llio  “  Eastern 
Hliore,”  and  wlio  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  in  tlie  United  States.  The  history 
is  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  Action  which  adorns  and  enlivens, 
but  does  not  conceal,  the  facts  wlilch  underlie  the  work. 

Large  liimo . Price,  $1.75. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Siipt., 

1334  Chestnut  Nt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 

Or  WAUD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 

Now  Ready. 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

FOR  MESSRS. 

Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings. 

THE  GOSPEL  CJlOlli. 

By  IHA  1>.  HA.NKEV  and  JAN.  McURAmAIIAN. 


C/Oiitalning  1'28  large  octavo  iiages  of  new  and  tried  Songs 
eBi>eclally  adapted  for  devotional  meetings.  Thk  Gospel 
CHOIR  is  not  Intended  to  take  the  place  of  Gospel  Hymns 
(k.NHoLiDATEl),  but  Will  I>e  usetl  In  eonneetlon  with  it,  and 
will  bo  found  of  great  value. 

Music  Kdition,  in  Paper  Covers,  .30  rents, 

“  “  Board  “  40  “ 

“  “  Cloth  “  .50  “ 

O  rents  additional  if  sent  by  .5Iait. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


BUFFALO 

LITlllA  WAT  Kl«. 

SPECIFIC  FOR  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 
THE  GOtTTY  DIATIIRSIS,  A(,'ID  DYSPEPSIA. 
MALARIAL  POLSONING,  ETC. 

THE  ONLY  KNOWN  SOLVENT  OF  STONE  IN  THE 
BLADDER.  A  POWERFUL  NERVOUS  TONIC 
AND  EXHILAKANT. 

Water,  In  cases  ot  one  dozen  balf-gallon  Is.ttles,  $•'>  j>er  case 
at  the  Springs. 

Testimonials  sent  to  any  address. 

TH().>IAS  F.  <i00I)E,  Proprietor, 

BI'FF.tl.O  l,ITHI.4  NPRI^’UM,  VIRVIM.4. 

DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

— FOR — 


CHURCH  CHOIRS 


McPhail’s  Anthems 

BY  M,  L.  McPHAlL- 
The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  provide  music 
for  choirs  of  every  deeree  of  proficiency^  and  for 
all  the  various  uses  ot  the  church  service,  and  to 
this  end,  beautiful  and  original  compositions  have 
been  interspersed  with  choice  selections  and  ar¬ 
rangements  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Concone, 
Belani,  Tours,  Barnby,  Smart,  Costa,  Barri,  Lind¬ 
say,  etc.,  etc. 

,  The  type  throug^hoiit  the  book  is  larj^e,  clear, 
and  letnoie  ;  the  printing  is  well  done  the  bind¬ 
ing  is  strong  and  durable ;  and  taken  all  in  all,  this 
new  work  is  by  far 

THE  BEST  ANTHEM  BOOK 

that  has  been  offered  to  the  public  in  many  years. 

Price,  81. 00  each  by  mail,  postpaid ;  |io.ooadozen 
by  express,  not  prepaid.  Specimen  pages  free. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

J,  CHURCH  &  CO.,  55  East  13tii  Street,  New  YgfIi  City. 


L.EGGAT  BR08. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  iu  the  World ! 

946,83'2  Riscellaneoas  Books  almost  Given  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  OM  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FEES. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

4^  Third  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,-^!. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-FOUBTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premiiini  Fund,  .  .  2,839,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,513  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -^,260,058  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks . $134,941  93 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first 

Urn  on  Real  Estate .  071,9.50  OO 

United  States  Storks  (market  value).  9,889,935  00 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Ac  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,581,779  50 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  999,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stacks, payable  on  demand.  133,600  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  188.5 .  43,087  18 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  03 

Real  Estate .  000,337  38 

Total . $7,960,058  39 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

““lONTiNENfAl” 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  ( Now  York,  100  Broadway. 

Contlnontal  { Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings:  (  ami  No.  106  Broadway,  E,  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance .  . $1,953,694  10 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  449,.580  OO 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,535,991  89 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,938,501  99 

This  Comiiany  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $l,;4UO,(HH). 

DIRECTOR.S: 

H.  II.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BAB(X)CK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

tIEORGK  BLISS.  .INO.  L.  HIKER, 

S.  H.  CHITTENDEN.  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN.  RICHARD  A.  McCUBDY, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  .JOHN  H.  REED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL.  .JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THIXIDORE  1.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

HORACE  H.  CLAFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BKADISH  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORIjIES,  JACOB  WENDELL. 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  .S'ce.  fsteal  Orparlmoit. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  .See.  Brooklyn  Department. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STUSST,  XTISW  TORS. 

Sixty-filth  Semi  annaal  Statement,  ehowing  the  conditiox 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bondn  (|iar  value  $1,325,(X)0) . 81,670,926  26 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im- 
(iroved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.260  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offlee .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,300  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,436  86 

Accrued  Interest .  10,638  67 

-  $2,646,612  80 

BE2TJAMZ2T  S.  WALCOTT,  rreslOe&t. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLFii  L.  ROE,  1  .  ..  aecrotarla# 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW.  J  ‘  socreiortas. 


J.  &B.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

6th  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 

Artistic  Stained  Glass  —New  design*. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


PILPITS,  COilMUMOJl  TABLES.  &c.,  always  in  stock. 


0/  I  am  now  placing  loans  for  Eastern  parties,  on 
O  F1B.ST  CLASH  REAL  ijitaI'e  8ECTTBITT  at  nine  per 


9  cent,  per  annum,  net,  to  lender.  Heccbity  ol’akan- 

TEEU.  I  advance  and  remit  |irinclpai  and  Inteiest 
promptly  when  due,  free  of  cost  U>  lender.  Be.ht  or 
BEFEBENCEH.  Write  ino  if  you  have  money  to  loan. 

J.  A.  IIA.ND,  Parker,  Dakota 


BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  OI.AS8. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

_  _ HANp-W)OK  OF  BANNERS. 

Me  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Pateot  Boots  and  Shoes. 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  pfKir.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  os  quickly  os  they  can  bs 
made.  They  will  flt  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  teuderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy 
gwd.s,  and  my  highest  class  bof>ts  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  in  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  In 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goo<ls  are  superior  In 
every  resiiect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  whs 
d.;slre  perfect  bools  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  fres 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTUBRB  OF 

m’combeb’s  patent  boots  and  shoes  and 
m’combfji’s  patent  lasts, 

1*9  East  10th  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 


THE  NEW- YOKE  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1885. 


THE  NEW  YOHK  EVANOEUST. 

Ha.  150  Hoaaam  Street, 

American  Traet  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HKHRT  M.  FIRLD,  MItor  amO  Proprietor. 

TXBM8 :  $3  a  Tmt,  Ib  Adraaot,  Foitac* 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffice  at  Hew  York  oa  aeoond-claeemall 
matter. 

Adwertlaemeots  10  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  inch. 
Oo  ttte  Flftla  Poye,  90  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eifhth  Pofe,  60  cents  a  line. 

Mnirlnyes  and  Deaths,  not  orer  four  lines,  50  cents ; 
orer  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

59- Address  simply  Hew  Torh  EwanKelist,  Box  3330, 
Hew  York.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Drait,  Monet  Order, 
OR  beoistered  Letter. 


wm 


and  indeed  in  the  many  ‘  sunny  memories  ’  of 
many  lands  which  H.  M.  F.  has  vouchsafed  us. 

“  How  strange  it  seems  in  this  secluded  part 
of  Italy  to  read  Dr.  Tuttle’s  interesting  address 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  the  founders  of  ‘  Mariet¬ 
ta  College.’  My  earliest  recollections  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  narratives  of  my  father  con¬ 
cerning  the  founding  of  Marietta  itself  by  New 
Englanders.  In  1817  my  father,  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  himself,  descended  the  Ohio  River  from 
Olean  to  Cincinnati,  and  on  his  way  visited 
Marietta,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
contrast  of  that  New  England  settlement  with 
the  towns  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  But  I 
can  say  no  more  in  regard  to  the  many  attrac¬ 
tions  which  The  Evangelist  has  for  us  on  this 
foreign  shore.” 

We  have  one  or  two  admirable  letters  from 
our  correspondent  in  type,  which  will  shortly 
be  given  to  our  readers. 


'THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1885. 

COBrTEHTS  OF  THIS  PAPKR. 

PAOE. 

1.  Ladt  Glimpses  of  Uie  Ihet.  Glimpses  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Indian  at  Work.  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Light 
of  the  World.  Death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Tyng. 

2.  OORRESPONDINCE :  Things  Unseen  and  Eternal.  A  few 

more  Old  Things.  Are  all  things  worth  whatever  they 
will  fetch.  Beach  Findings. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Glentworth  Butler. 

The  Religious  Press.  The  Household. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  When  He  shall  appear.  Boots  and  Saddles.  The  Chil¬ 

dren  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  One  thing  and  another. 

8.  Current  Events.  Honey  and  Business. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THEM  I 

When  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Dickson  was  a  pastor 
in  Baltimore  Presbytery,  he  more  than  once 
expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
giving  the  aid  asked  by  and  for  one  and  an¬ 
other  of  its  feeble  churches,  thinking  that  the 
loud  calls  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
should  limit  the  amounts  so  granted,  and  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  wise  and 
best  that  some  such  feeble  churches  should 
be  disbanded,  or  at  least  have  but  occasional 
services,  sharing  ministrations  with  the  near¬ 
est  neighboring  churches.  But  when,  as  a 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  he 
had  traversed  the  great  West,  and  saw  how  the 
seed  sent  out  from  these  weak  and  declining 
churches,  had  taken  root,  and  brought  forth  a 
harvest  of  strength  in  new  and  most  important 
fields,  he  frankly  stated,  in  his  old  Presbytery, 
that  he  had  entirely  changed  his  views.  These 
feeble  churches,  he  said,  I  flna  are  made  and 
kept  feeble  because  so  many  of  their  young 
and  active  members  are  constantly  going  to  the 
West,  and  there  they  have  laid,  and  are  laying, 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  strongest  and 
best  churches  we  have  —  churches  that  are 
growing  both  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  ex¬ 
erting  a  mighty  infiuence  for  good  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  they  are  located.  “  More  and 
more  decidedly  and  strongly  I  would  say,”  he 
added,  “sustain  and  encourage  these  feeble 
churches  at  home;  they  are  the  mothers  of 
some  of  the  most  active  and  growing  churches 
we  have  in  the  great  and  growing  West.” 

And  all  observation  and  experience  confirm 
the  correctness  and  wisdom  of  these  views. 
All  the  early  churches  of  the  W’estern  Reserve, 
and  of  places  like  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  and 
Canandaigua,  and  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  were 
originally  started  by  those  who  went  out  from 
the  churches  of  New  England ;  and  some  of  the 
most  active  and  promising  churches  of  Dakota 
have  been  commenced  by  those  whose  depart¬ 
ure  has  greatly  weakened  many  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  Western  and  Northern  New  York. 

The  training  such  persons  have  received  in 
some  of  the  weak  churches  of  the  East,  fits 
them  to  become  intelligent,  systematic,  and 
energetic  pioneers  in  building  up  churches  and 
wisely  shaping  communities  in  our  Western 
Territories  and  States.  And  these  weak  church¬ 
es  at  the  East  should  be  amply  sustained,  not 
only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  constant 
and  mighty  influence  they  are  exerting  for 
good  through  those  that  go  forth  from  them  to 
every  part  of  our  growing  country. 

Of  one  of  the  small  country  churches  of  the 
Presbytery  of - ,  it  is  said  that  by  emigra¬ 

tion  to  the  West,  and  other  causes,  it  had  be¬ 
come  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen  remaining 
members,  and  all  of  them  women.  And  after 
consultation,  the  Presbytery  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  up  and  disband  the  church,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  so  reduced  in  numbers  and  feeble 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  live.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  went  to  the  place,  and  calling  on  one  of 
these  members— a  plain,  sensible,  strong-mind¬ 
ed,  and  earnest  Christian  woman— explained 
to  her  their  errand  that  they  had  come  to  dis¬ 
band  the  church,  and  give  letters  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  go  to  other  churclies.  Surprised  and 
indignant,  the  good  old  indy  exclaimed :  “  I 
never  heard  of  such  doings,  and  I’m  ashamed 
of  Presbytery  for  thinking  of  it.  Go  back  and 
tell  ’em,  for  one  I  wont  be  disbanded,  and  tell 
’em  they’d  better  send  one  of  their  ministers 
up  here  to  do  missionary  work,  and  wake  us 
up,  and  then  instead  of  disbanding,  they’d  find 
there  are  people  enough  here  to  make  a  good 
strong  church,  if  they  are  only  converted  and 
brought  to  Christ.” 

The  Committee  were  imprc.sscd  with  the 
good  old  lady’s  earnestness,  and  felt  there  was 
reason  in  her  views,  and  instead  of  disbanding 
the  church,  they  went  back  and  reixirted  to  the 
Presbytery,  and  a  minister  was  sent  up,  and 
the  people  were  gathered  in,  and  the  little 
church  was  revived,  and  is  now  alive  and  ac¬ 
tive,  and  contributes  regularly  to  the  Boards  of 
our  Church,  and  has  sent  out  two  or  three  of 
its  young  men,  who  are  now  active  in  the 
churches  at  the  West. 

It  is  well  to  recur  to  this  true  incident  at  this 
time.  And  many  others  are  within  the  actual 
exjicrience,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers,  to  the  same  purixirt.  They  abundantly 
illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  inspired  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  strengthen  the  things  that  are  weak 
and  ready  to  perish.  Our  Presbyteries  just 
now  everywhere  in  session,  will  we  trust,  zeal¬ 
ously  heed  it. _ 

THE  KVAHGKLI8T  TO  “THE  AMERICA.^ 
-ABROAD.” 

Our  Naples  corresixmdent.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletch¬ 
er,  who  has  been  siiending  the  Summer  months 
at  La  Cava,  among  the  .\.i>ennine3,  writes  Aug. 
14tb: 

“  You  hardly  know  what  a  i>leasure  The 
Evangelist  gives  us  in  our  cool  retreat.  While 
the  columns  are  so  full  of  instruction  in  mat¬ 
ters  theological,  literary,  and  a.'^  to  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  Christian  world,  I  want  to  say 
that  there  are  two  most  excellent  features  in 
it  which  just  suit  ‘the  American  abroad.’ 
First,  it  is  your  eighth  i>age,  which  gives  the 
best  resume  that  I  know  of  American  news, 
whether  it  relates  to  our  whole  country,  or  to 
the  great  city  where  The  Evangelist  is  print¬ 
ed.  Second,  while  the  editorial  and  contribu¬ 
tors’  articles  have  all  that  one  wants  in  the 
dignity  which  should  characterize  a  religious 
journal,  there  is  in  the  special  communications 
of  H.  M.  F.,  whether  about  things  at  home  or 
abroad,  a  something  which  makes  us  feel  as  if 
we  were  part  of  his  family  circle.  \S  e  take  an 
interest  in  the  ‘  pony  ’  who  has  deimrtcd  this 
life,  or  in  ‘  poor  Ned,’  who  is  an  example  of  the 
‘Prodigal’s  return,’  as  well  as  in  the  admirable 
series  of  letters  in  regard  to  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  in  the  mountains,  sacred  and  profane. 


JOSEPH  ALDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Bom  Jan.  4,  1807— Died  Aug.  30, 1885. 


It  was  on  Sunday  of  last  week  that  this  ven¬ 
erable  man  breathed  his  last,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day  he  was  borne  to  his  rest.  As  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  the  Editor  of  this  paper  was  invited  to 
conduct  the  funeral  services,  and  came  from 
the  country  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  resiiect. 
As  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
former  pupils  who  will  share  his  tender  feeling 
on  the  occasion,  the  remarks  which  he  made 
are  here  reported  as  expressing,  though  very 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  loving  and  grate¬ 
ful  memories  of  us  all. 

A  long  and  beautiful  life  ended  in  jieace  ! 
Such  is  the  inscription  which  might  be  written 
on  the  tablet  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  him 
who  now  rests  from  his  earthly  labors.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  life  which  was  uneventful, 
as  the  world  is  accustomed  to  reckon  men’s 
lives— the  life  of  the  Christian  scholar  and 
teacher,  which  makes  no  noise  and  attracts 
little  attention,  but  moves  on  silently  in  its 
quiet,  even  flow,  tranquil  in  its  course  and 
peaceful  in  its  end.  That  life  was  prolonged 
to  nearly  fourscore  years,  and  was  thus  com¬ 
plete  in  its  duration  as  well  as  in  its  usefulness. 
For  the  greater  part  of  this  long  life  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Alden.  It  is 
fifty-one  years,since  I,  a  mere  lad  but  twelve 
years  old,  entered  Williams  College,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  of  which  used  to  attend  the 
village  church,  where  a  young  preacher  had 
just  been  settled,  whose  appearance  I  shall 
never  forget.  Of  a  slender  figure,  he  had  a 
singularly  line  countenance,  which  lighted  up 
as  he  spoke  with  intelligence  and  animation. 
In  his  style  of  preaching,  he  introduced  his 
subject  with  a  train  of  thought  whicli  was 
clear  as  crystal,  and  which  ix?rhaps  was  so 
purely  intellectual  that  it  might  have  seemed 
cold  were  it  not  that  it  was  always  the  prelude 
to  an  earnest  and  fervent  appeal— an  appeal 
whicli  sent  a  thrill  along  the  galleries,  from 
which  the  students  looked  down  upon  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  preacher. 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  a  pastor  long. 
It  was  hardly  a  year  before  he  began  to  suffer 
from  an  affection  of  the  throat,  which  disables 
so  many  preachers.  But  he  was  too  valuable 
a  man  to  be  lost  from  Williams  College,  in 
which  he  was  immediately  chosen  Professor. 
Here  I  was  one  of  his  first  pupils,  and  contin¬ 
ued  under  his  instruction  the  remainder  of  my 
college  course,  and  from  that  early  period  of 
my  life  dates  my  regard  for  him.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  feeling  that  one  has  for  a  beloved 
teacher,  and  such  was  the  impression  then 
made  that  in  all  after  years,  in  our  occasional 
meetings  and  more  frequent  correspondence, 
I  had  always  for  him  the  affection  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  for  one  who  has  been  his  teacher, 
guide,  and  friend. 

He  remained  at  Williams  College  seventeen 
years,  when  (in  1853)  he  was  called  to  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Lafayette  College  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  four  years  later  was  chosen  President 
of  Jefferson  College,  where  he  remained  six 
j'ears.  In  1867  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Albany,  where 
he  remained  fifteen  years,  till  1882,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  a  term  of  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  he  retired  from  further  active  labor,  and 
came  to  this  city  to  pass  the  evening  of  liis 
days. 

Such  is  the  brief  and  simple  record  of  his 
life— a  life  witli  no  stirring  incidents,  but  of 
quiet,  constant  labor  and  constant  usefulness. 
Measured,  not  by  its  outward  show,  but  by  its 
usefulness,  is  there  any  higlier  office  than  that 
of  imparting  knowledge,  unlc.ss  it  bo  that  of 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ?  There  are  no  men 
to-day  who  are  doing  more  for  this  country 
than  tlie  Presidents  and  Professors  of  our  col¬ 
leges  :  especially  when  learning  is  united  witli 
religion,  and  the  Professor,  while  he  teaches 
the  elements  of  natural  science  and  of  mental 
philosophy,  inculcates,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  virtue  and  all  right  living,  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Alden  united  the 
two  in  one— he  was  both  tcaclier  and  preach¬ 
er;  and  he  was  not  only  a  teacher,  but  in  his 
last  office,  at  the  head  of  the  great  Normal 
School  of  this  State,  he  was  a  tcaclier  of  teach¬ 
ers,  an  instructor  of  those  who  were  to  instruct 
others,  througli  whom  his  own  wise  metliods 
and  right  principles  of  education  still  live 
throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  great 
Commonwealth. 

But  devoted  as  he  was  to  tlic  work  of  diffus¬ 
ing  knowledge,  in  his  view  the  highest  of  all 
knowledge  was  to  know  man’s  relations  to  his 
Creator  and  to  the  immortal  life.  He  could 
say  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  devoutness, 
“  I  believe  in  Go<l  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord.”  This 
was  not  a  formal  profession,  but  the  sincerest 
and  deepest  conviction  of  his  soul.  Tliis  Di¬ 
vine  knowledge  was  the  culmination  of  all  plii- 
losophy.  “This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath 
sent.”  If  he  taught  young  men  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  to  settle  tlieir  minds,  it  was  not 
that  he  needed  to  reassure  himself  by  such 
proofs,  for  to  him  the  Gospel  was  its  own  wit¬ 
ness  and  evidence.  He  knew  in  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved.  This  simple,  childlike  faitli  strength¬ 
ened  him  for  the  duties  ami  the  trials  of  life, 
and  gave  liim  a  peace  which  passed  all  under¬ 
standing  as  he  drew  near  the  end. 

The  last  three  years  he  has  resided  in  this 
city,  where  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  his 
face  once  more.  I  have  spoken  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  when  a  young  man.  But  even  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  he  was  not  more  beautiful 
than  in  his  last  days.  Age  is  sometimes  more 
beautiful  than  youth.  “.The  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory  when  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.”  Seldom  have  we  seen  one  who 
answered  more  i>erfeetly  to  tlie  ideal  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  f>l<l  man.  As  we  met  him  in  the  streets  or 
in  our  homes,  there  was  in  him  a  peculiar  sweet- 
j  ness  and  gentleness  that  betokened  the  rii^en- 
I  ing  for  heaven.  There  was  no  cloud  of  care  or 
I  sorrow  uiion  his  face.  “At  evening  time  it  was 
light.”  It  seemed  as  if  upon  his  forehead  there 
{  rested  the  light  of  that  city  of  God  which  he 
i  was  approaching. 

And  so  he  is  gone.  His  work  is  done.  He 
leaves  us  with  no  regrets  for  him,  but  only  for 
ourselves,  who  feel  as  if  something  had  gone 
‘  out  of  our  life.  But  while  we  feel  the  loss,  yet 


we  are  forbidden  to  mourn  for  the  faithful  de¬ 
parted.  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord.”  The  best  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
him  is  to  cherish  his  memory  and  follow  his 
example.  As  one  of  his  old  pupils  who  knew 
and  loved  him,  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  stand 
here  among  the  mourners  to-day,  and  in  their 
name  as  well  as  my  own,  in  these  few  words  to 
drop  a  flower  upon  his  grave. 

After  the  service,  a  number  of  carriages  with 
friends  made  their  way  slowly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  and  across  the  bay  to  Green¬ 
wood  ;  and,  winding  through  the  long  avenues, 
came  to  an  enclosed  plot  of  ground  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  that  city  of  the 
dead.  It  is  a  high  and  rounded  knoll,  which 
commands  a  wide  outlook  over  the  island  and 
the  waters  of  the  bay.  On  its  top  stands  a 
lofty  monument  with  three  sides,  on  which 
are  the  names  of  three  famous  brothers— Prof. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  tel¬ 
egraph,  and  Sidney  E.  and  Richard  C.  Morse, 
the  founders  and  long-time  proprietors  of  the 
New  York  Observer.  As  Dr.  Alden  and  the 
late  Sidney  E.  Morse  were  brothers-in-law,  it 
was  fit  that  they  and  theirs  should  rest  side  by 
side.  Hither  we  brought  our  departed  friend, 
and  here  we  laid  him  silently  down,  “  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  ”  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  to  come.  It  was  a  tranquil  and  holy 
hour.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  with¬ 
out  a  cloud,  fit  emblem  of  the  last  days  of  him 
who  had  passed  away.  And  so  we  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  one  whom  we  loved  to  look  upon,  and 
turned  away  sorrowing  that  we  should  see  his 
face  no  more,  and  yet  grateful  to  God  for  the 
long  and  beautiful  life  that  had  come  to  an 
end. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  QUESTION. 

For  the  moment  the  Caroline  Islands  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  are  the  centre  of  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  at  least  two  European  courts,  which 
may  lead  to  war  and  important  dynastic 
changes.  The  daily  press  reports  the  course 
of  events,  and  comments  on  the  European 
problems  involved.  The  reasons  why  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be  interested  in  this  question  are 
not  generally  understood.  A  brief  statement 
of  facts  will  show  that  ampler  grounds  for 
such  an  interest  exist  than  national  pride  or 
jealousy. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  this  year  celebrates  its  seventy-fifth  an¬ 
niversary,  has  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
twenty-one  missions  located  in  these  islands. 
Its  work  among  the  Caroline  Islands,  whicli 
was  begun  thirty  years  ago,  is  sustained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  above  !?20,000,  and  has  recently 
been  furnished  with  a  missionary  i)acket  hav¬ 
ing  steam  auxiliary  power,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000, 
to  exi>edite  its  work  in  these  islands.  About 
one-third  of  the  islands  in  the  Caroline  group 
have  been  already  occupied  by  our  missiona¬ 
ries  ;  on  one-half  of  these  heathenism  has  been 
entirely  extinguished,  and  it  bids  fair  to  dis¬ 
appear  soon  upon  the  rest.  The  centres  of  tliis 
work  are  Kusaie  and  Ponape  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  group,  and  Ruk  in  the  centre ;  and 
this  very  year  a  missionary  and  native  teach¬ 
ers  have  gone  on  to  Yap  to  begin  work  there 
also. 

About  fifty  Christian  churches  have  been 
gathered  in  this  Mission,  with  a  membersliip 
of  more  than  4000  communicants;  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes,  well  attended,  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  on  tlie  principal  islands  of 
the  group;  native  preachers  and  teachers  in 
good  numbers  are  already  assisting  in  the  work 
of  converting  and  educating  these  peoples ;  five 
languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
school  books  prepared  and  printed  in  them  all ; 
several  hymns  and  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  been  translated  into  three  of  these 
tongues.  The  dress  and  habits  and  tastes  of 
civilized  life  have  steadily  siqiplanted  the  orig¬ 
inal  barbarism  wherever  Christianity  has  been 
planted,  and  nearly  all  that  makes  tliese 
islands  desirable  as  possessions  or  profitable 
as  centres  of  trade,  is  due  to  this  missionary 
work  and  its  natural  fruits.  And  every  year 
of  undisturbed  prosperity  in  this  work,  is  sure 
materially  toenlianee  the  value  of  these  islands 
ill  the  view  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  results  that 
would  follow  the  occupation  of  these  Islands 
by  a  foreign  power  like  Germany  or  Spain. 
Wliether  the  missionary' work  wliieh  has  met 
so  grand  a  success  already,  and  which  bids 
fair,  if  undisturbed,  soon  to  extend  its  bless¬ 
ings  to  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  would  be 
helped  or  hindered,  no  one  can  foresee.  The 
probability  is  that  foreign  interference  from 
any  <(uarter  would  prove  <letrimental,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  all  religious  work.  Germany 
is  a  Piotestant  power,  and  we  have  reason  to 
exiiect  tliat  she  would  favor  and  protect  our 
religious  enteriirise,  which  is  constantly  add¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  Islands.  Spain  is  a 
Catholic  1  tower,  and  were  she  to  a.ssert  her  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  these  Islands,  she  would  most  nat¬ 
urally  favor  Romanism,  and  seek  to  draw  into 
the  Catholic  Church  the  goodly  beginnings  our 
missionaries  have  wrought. 

If  the  missionaries  and  the  natives  whom 
they  iiave  instructed  and  blessed  could  exitress 
their  preference  in  the  ease,  their  voices  would 
undoubtedly  favor  the  <*ontinuation  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  things  which  lias  long  existed  there. 
Could  [such  an  order  of  things  among  these 
Islands  be  instituted  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Great  Powers  as  has  recently  been  established 
in  the  Free  Stale  of  the  Congo  in  Africa,  it 
would  be  a  mo.st  happy  consummation,  and 
would  doubly  signalize  this  year  as  the  liegin- 
ning  of  an  era  of  international  arbitration  and 
universal  peace. 

The  grounds  for  an  active  interest  in  tliis 
question  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Government,  are  obvious  and  ample. 
There  are  important  interests  in  the  hands  of 
American  citizens  there  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  at  this  juncture,  and  it  seems 
only  reasonable  and  proper  that  such  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  essential  facts  in  the  case 
should  be  made  at  the  courts  of  the  Great 
Powers  especially  interested  as  will  effectually 
guard  against  any  hindrance  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  now  in  i>rogress  in  those  Islands, 
and  promote  the  interests  of  religious  freedom 
and  civilization. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  our  Government  will 
prove  itself  fully  awake  to  the  situation,  and 
in  earnest  to  protect  its  citizens  and  their  be¬ 
neficent  work  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  Mean¬ 
while  all  Christians  will  pray  that  whatever 
betides,  Christ’s  kingdom  may  suffer  no  loss 
or  harm. 


THE  NEW  EXPOSITIU.N  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Barney,  the  managing  director  for 
the  Middle  States  of  the  North,  Central,  and  South 
American  E.xposition  at  New  Orleans,  reports  that 
there  is  everj-  indication  that  the  new  Exposition 
will  surpa.ss  tliat  of  last  season  both  in  the  volume 
and  variety  of  exiiiltits.  He  promises  that  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  late  Exposition  will  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  by  the  managers  of  the  new.  The  Exposition 
will  open  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
pletion,  an<l  especial  attention  will  lx*  paid  to 
cheapening  the  rates  of  transportation.  The  fare 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  return  will  t)e 
HHlufctl  to  about  $30  instead  of  $45,  which  was 
charged  last  season.  SUjam  transportation  has 
been  scc‘ure<l  from  the  centre  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
fair  grounds.  The  Exposition  will  open  Nov.  10th. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  AGAINST  EVOLUTION 

Our  friend  and  former  fellow-traveller  in 
Palestine,  Prof.  George  E.  Post,  is,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  a  man  of  extensive  attain¬ 
ments  and  wide  and  acute  observation  of  facts 
and  phenomena— in  short,  a  man  of  science 
in  the  true  sense.  On  the  alert  for  whatever  is 
worthy  of  study,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
while  recently  in  London  in  quest  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus  for  the  Medical  College 
at  Beirut,  he  should  spend  some  portion  of 
his  time  at  the  British  Museum— tliat  immense 
storehouse  of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
arts,  the  learning  and  life-conditions  of  the 
ages.  Treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by 
the  large  circle  of  noted  men  and  scholars. 
Dr.  Post  very  naturally  in  the  course  of  his 
visits  to  this  great  centre  of  attraction,  came 
In  contact  with  Mr.  Etheridge,  than  whom  no 
one  is  more  able  to  interpret  and  sum  up  what¬ 
ever  is  there  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  he  had  a 
special  errand  with  him,  and  it  thus  fell  out,  in 
common  phrase  and  in  a  good  sense,  that  the 
recognized  British  expert  in  all  these  matters 
was  “  interviewed  ”  by  our  American  mission¬ 
ary  and  man  of  science  as  to  his  conclusions, 
his  summing  up  of  the  bearings  of  the  entire 
deposit  there  collected  in  the  department  of 
Natural  History,  and  set  in  order  as  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  And  thanks  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  a  former  colleague  of  Dr.  Post,  we 
have  here  an  account  of  Mr.  Etheridge’s 
conclusions.  They  are  given  only  in  sum¬ 
mary,  but  are  clear  and  satisfactory  as  to 
what  may  be  learned  from  a  full  study  of  the 
remains  of  all  prehistoric  periods.  Their  de¬ 
cisive  bearing  on  the  controvei’sies  of  the  day 
will  be  apparent  to  all.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
much  that  is  significant  and  entitled  to  great, 
even  conclusive  weight,  is  embraced  in  the 
same  space : 

London,  Aug.  2,  18H5. 

“  Yesterday  I  was  in  the  Natural  History  de¬ 
partment  of  the  British  Museum.  I  had  busi¬ 
ness  touching  some  fossils  which  I  found  in 
the  Lattakia  Miocene  and  Pliocene  clay  beds, 
and  about  which  I  wrote  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  ‘  Nature  ’  last  year.  Mr.  Etheridge, 
F.R.S.,  kindly  examined  and  named  tlietn.  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  what  a  first-rate  working 
scientist,  with  perliaps  the  largest  opportunity 
for  induction  in  the  world,  would  say  on  Dar¬ 
winian  evolution.  So,  after  he  had  shown  me 
all  the  wonders  of  the  establishment,  I  asked 
liim  whether,  after  all,  this  was  not  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  mind  and  Providence.  He  turned  to 
me  with  a  clear,  honest  look  into  my  eyes,  and 
replied  ‘In  all  this  (jrent  Masenm  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evhlence  of  transnmtallon  of  species. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  talk  of  Evolutionists  is 
sheer  nonsense,  not  founded  on  observation 
and  wholly  unsupported  by  fact.  Men  adoi>t 
a  theory  and  then  strain  their  facts  to  support 
it.  I  read  all  their  books,  but  they  make  no 
impression  on  my  belief  in  the  stability  of 
species.  Moreover,  the  talk  of  tlie  great  an- 
ti(iuity  of  man  is  of  the  same  value.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  fossil  man.  Men  are  ready 
to  I'egard  you  as  a  fool  if  you  do  not  go  with 
them  in  all  their  vagaries.  But  this  Museum 
is  full  of  proofs  of  the  utter  fiilsity  of  their 
views.’ 

“I  have  condensed  very  mucli,  but  you  may 
spread  this  out  over  twenty  minutes,  and  im¬ 
agine  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  hear  it.  I  do 
not  propose  to  surrender  yet  even  to  theistic 
evolution,  which  seems  to  me  at  best  a  bad 
name  for  God’s  creation.” 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lindsley,  D.D..  the 
reading  of  whose  exceedingly  interesting  pa¬ 
per  on  tlie  Huguenot  Settlement  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  was  unavoidably  deferred  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America 
at  that  iilace  on  Aug.  24th,  made  some  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  his  jiaper  and  read  it  before  a 
large  audience  in  the  Town  Hall  at  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  1st.  Henry 
M.  Lester,  Esq.,  the  vice  -  president  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America  for  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  to  wliose  energy,  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  liberality  the  meeting  of  the  Soeietj 
on  August  24th  was  greatly  indebted,  and  to 
whom,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  cablegram 
from  tlie  Huguenot  Society  of  London  was 
sent,  presided  on  tlie  occasion,  and  in  a  few 
well  timed  remarks  introduced  Dr.  Lindsley, 
and  tendered  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  at 
the  close  of  the  historical  address.  Dr.  Linds- 
ley’s  address  will  doubtle.ss  be  put  into  perma¬ 
nent  form.  _ 

Nothing  could  well  bo  more  sad  and  heart¬ 
rending  than  the  deaths  of  two  respectable 
young  German  women  of  Hoboken  last  week, 
througli  the  carelessness  of  a  druggist,  who 
put  iq)  morphine  where  (piinine  had  been  pre¬ 
scribed.  And  the  sail  event  was  mitigated  by 
no  liopes  of  a  beyond.  Shrouded  and  in  their 
coffins  in  the  beauty  of  their  young  woman¬ 
hood,  there  were  no  consolations  of  faitli  in 
the  unseen  to  relieve  this  terrible  tragedy  of 
a  moment.  The  father  is  an  atheist,  it  is  said, 
and  hence  refused  all  religious  consolation  or 
service  whatever.  Tlicre  were  flowers  strewn 
over  his  dead,  the  symbols  and  expression  of 
that  wliich,  while  immaterial,  is  yet  .so  iiotent; 
and  there  was  his  own  grief  of  spirit,  the  utter 
wretchedness  which  held  him  in  thrall,  and 
yet  he  could  not  escape  from  the  eonvietiori 
that  all  human  affection  is  but  an  itieident  of 
our  mere  pliysieal  existence,  that  here  was  the 
end  of  liis  beljved,and  hence  any  service  that 
sliould  hint  of  another  life  beyond  this  one  of 
frail  tenure,  was  a  delusion  and  a  mockery! 
How  forlorn  and  wreti  bed  the  situation  ! 

The  Advance  ri’plies  to  an  inquiry:  “Mr. 
Moody  is  an  Indeiiendent  with  Congregational 
antecedents.  His  local  membership  is  with 
tlie  Tabernacle  Cliureli  (Nortli  Side)  of  Glii- 
eago— an  undenominational  cliureli  which  he 
organized,  and  in  which  he  still  holds  the  office 
of  deacon.”  _  _ 

Dr.  Martineau’s  recent  treatise,  *‘ Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,”  will  have  the  advantage  of  a 
si>ecially  revised  edition  for  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  Macmillan  &  Co.  expect  to  have  it  in 
readiness  for  issue  in  the  early  Fall. 

DR.  TALMAGE  WILL  NOT  RUN. 

Mr.  Horace  Waters  and  others  have  tieen  ho|iing 
to  get  the  eonsent  of  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talrnage  to 
run  ns  the  Prohiliitioii  candidate  for  Governor  at 
the  ensiling  State  election.  But  Dr.  Talniage  had 
about  decided,  at  last  advices,  to  decline  tlie  use 
of  his  name:  and  wi.selyso,  we  think.  Tlie  follow¬ 
ing  is  tiis  letter : 

London,  .\ug.  13,  1885.  —  Dear  Mu.  Waters  : 
Your  letter  received.  I  had  not  forgotten  rny 
proiiii.se  to  write  you  from  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  wliich  you  spoke  in  your  call  at  my 
iiousc,  hut  I  postponed  writing,  hoping  to  make  up 
mv  mind  more  thorouglily.  I  have  thought  and 
pniyed  on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  nomination.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  I  can  serve  the  cause  better  from 
my  present  place.  I  tliink  that  there  are  others 
who  could  rally  the  tempertince  forces  of  New  York 
State.  That  the  cause  will  marcti  on  to  eompleb; 
Huccc'ss,  is  as  certain  as  tliat  God  did  not  make  the 
world  to  have  it  destroyed  fiy  a  deluge  of  strong 
drink.  The  {tart  you  liave  all  your  life  been  taking 
in  behalf  of  sol»riety  and  religion,  ought  to  be  to 
you  a  perpetual  .satisfaction .  By  speech  and  pniyer 
and  contribution  you  tiave  made  a  record  for  giMwl 
tliat  will  last  long  after  tlie  present  life  has  endeii. 
That  sucli  a  one  as  you  should  liave  thought  of  me 
in  connection  with  so  important  an  office  as  that 
mentioneil,  is  very  pleasing.  I  hope  we  may  all  be 
rightly  guidwl.  I  expect  to  sail  for  iiorne  S«;pt.  5th, 

I  in  the  Aurania.  With  cordial  greeting,  yours,  etc., 

'  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Setom  from  Vacation. 

Many  of  our  pastors  have  returned,  or  are 
this  week  returning  from  their  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  ready  to  begin  their  work  anew  with  the 
first  Sabbath  in  September.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester— becomingly  and  worthily  doctored 
during  the  vacation  by  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  his  Alma  Mater— was  in  his  pulpit  last 
Sabbath.  Dr.  McPherson  returns  from  his 
long  absence  perfectly  restored,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  in  health.  Dr.  Kittredge  is  back  again 
from  his  Brooklyn  ministry.  Dr.  Barrows  has 
not  journeyed  a  thousand  miles  in  pursuit  of 
rest,  but  has  found  it  with  his  ffimily  in  the 
delightful  village  of  Evanston,  where  well-kept 
lawns  and  other  witnesses  not  less  beautiful 
have  borne  admiring  testimony  to  his  grace 
and  skill  in  wielding  the  tennis  racket.  Dr. 
Breed  has  experienced  the  delights  and  borne 
the  burdens  of  revisiting  the  old  parish,  and  is 
none  the  worse,  but  the  better  for  it.  His  new 
chapel  will  be  dedicated  in  two  weeks,  and  will 
furnish  admirable  accommodations  for  his 
rapidly  growing  Church  of  the  Covenant.  His 
near  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyle,  the  new 
pastor  of  the  Fullerton-avenue  Church,  who 
began  his  ministry  there  in  June,  is  arousing 
enthusiasm  among  his  people,  and  they  will 
ere  long  undertake  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  of  the 
Campbell  Park  Church,  has  been  visiting  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  like  all  visitors  to  that 
wonderland,  is  unable  to  find  superlatives 
enough  in  the  language  to  express  his  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment. 

The  end  of  ministerial  vacation  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  of  work  with  tlie 
churches.  W’liat  has  this  opening  year  in 
store  for  pastors  and  people  ?  Doubtlfess  con¬ 
cerning  many  the  sentence  is  determined,  to  be 
in  due  time  made  known.  “This  year  thou 
shalt  die !  ”  The  time  is  short ;  the  call  is  ur¬ 
gent  that  each  one  should  do  with  his  might 
whatsoever  his  hands  find  to  do.  Better  ser¬ 
vice  will  bring  richer  fruits  of  peace  and  joy  to 
individual  workers,  and  of  greater  enlargement 
to  the  Church. 

“  The  irrevocable  Hand 

That  opes  the  year’s  fair  gate,  doth  ope  and  shut 
3'he  portals  of  our  earthly  destinies ; 

We  walk  through  blindfold,  and  the  noiseless  doors 
Close  after  us  forever.” 

Theological  Seminaries. 

In  our  city  or  near  it  there  arc  now  live  of 
these  institutions.  The  prospects  of  two  of 
them  for  the  opening  year  are  unusually  prom- 
i.sing.  The  new  term  of  our  own  Seminary  be¬ 
gan  last  Thursday.  The  opening  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  Johnson.  There  were,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  103  students  in  attendance,  wliile  six  or 
eight  more  are  “Xiieeted.  The  Congregational 
Seminary,  which  last  year  had  only  about  sixty 
students,  will  this  year  have  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  increase  in  both  institiitions  is  large, 
and  shows  not  only  that  they’  are  well  manned 
and  well  eipiipped,  but  also  that  tlieir  location 
in  this  central  and  growing  city  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  no  small  importance.  The  most  grati¬ 
fying  feature  of  this  increase  is  that  it  proba¬ 
bly  indicates  a  corresiionding  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  Public  Schools. 

Not  only  the  ministers  and  the  tlieological 
professors,  but  also  the  school-teachers  are 
just  entering  upon  a  new  term  of  service. 
There  is  an  army  of  thirteen  hundred  teachers 
emjiloycd  in  the  city  schools  to  teach  eighty 
thousand  “young  ideas  howto  shoot.”  The 
fact  that  one  hundred  and  two  additional  rooms 
will  be  opened  next  Monday  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  children,  will  indi¬ 
cate  how  rapidly  the  city  is  growing. 

Clement. 

ChlcaKo,  111.,  Sept.  .5,  IMH.'j. 

APPE.AL  OF  AIISSIONAKV  WOKKEKN. 

We  lii.st  week  gave  a  sketeli,  prejiared  by  a  cor- 
re.spoiident,  of  tlie  recent  Missionary  Conference 
lield  at  Wesley  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Tlie 
sessions  were  of  very  great  interest,  anil  liave  re¬ 
sulted,  like  the  meetings  at  Northlield,  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  in  liehalf  of  missions — of  evangelism  tlirongli- 
out  the  world.  There  is  power  in  concert,  and  al.so 
promise  of  good,  especially  where,  as  hen*,  we  find 
Christian  bre.tliren  taking  identical  action  without 
previous  arrangement.  The  .\ppeal  is  us  follows  : 

The  International  Mi.'i.'iionari/  Union  to  all  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches,  dreeting — 

convention  of  missionaries  of  all  evangelical 
donorninatlons  Iiaving  liemi  called  to  assemble  at 
Wesley  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  some  sixty 
workers,  male  and  female,  reim'senting  nearly  all 
tlie  larger  denomination.s,  and  from  almost  every 
iniporlaiit  mission  lieliPon  the  glotie,  met,  and  hav¬ 
ing  compared  notes  of  varied  struggles  and  re¬ 
markable  triumiilis  for  Christ’s  kingdom,  beg  to  lay 
bid'ore  you  the  following  consensus  of  sentimeiiLs 
impressed  upon  us  as  tlie  outcome  of  ten  days  of 
Iiniyerful  deliliiu'ation  ; 

1.  We  ask  you  to  unite  witli  ns  in  heartfelt  grat¬ 
itude  to  Almighty  God  tliat  of  His  grace  He  has 
caused  us  to  triunqih  in  everyplace;  tliat  tens  of 
Uioiisands,  until  very  lately  in  dense  darkne.ss,  now 
gladly  receive  tlie  AVord  of  Life  in  the  love  of  it; 
tliat  revivals  of  Serijitiiral  exiierimental  religion  in 
many  lands  attest  tlie  Gospel  character  and  spirit¬ 
ual  power  of  tlie  work  of  niod<>ni  evangelical  niis- 
sion.s. 

2.  We  would  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  nii- 
merons  doors  are  lieing  opened  on  every  hand  ; 
new  spheres  of  usefulness  loudly  call  for  adilitirinal 
laborers  and  larger  plans;  establislied  missions 
everywhere  plead  for  enlargement ;  the  more  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  many  governments  and  peoples  to¬ 
wards  Christianity  ojie.ns  everywhere  to  tlie  Chris¬ 
tian  Chnreli  wido  and  f'lTeetiial  doors  of  iinlionniled 
possiliilities. 

3.  We  would  plead  earnestly  witli  all  who  love 
tlie  Lord  .Tesiis  and  His  kingdom  to  eonsi'crate 
more  largely  than  ever  of  their  means  U)  the  fiir- 
tlieranee  of  various  mi.ssionary  agencies,  iiarticii- 
larly  in  the  matter  of  training  a  godly  native  min¬ 
istry,  tlirougli  whom  alone  large  native  popula¬ 
tions  can  lie  evangelized  ;  in  giving  tlie  means  of  a 
high  Cliristian  eulture  to  tlie  various  peojdes  open¬ 
ed  to  Western  civilization  and  Western  infidelity; 
and  in  sending  out  spee<lily  a  force  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  eminent  gifts  and  culture,  tmt  atiove  all,  of 
great  faith  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power 
to  extend  t  lie  work  already  liegiin,  and  to  enter  new 
and  promising  fields. 

4.  In  order  to  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  nu¬ 
merous  denominations  laboring  in  the  .same  lield, 
and  to  turn  a  source  of  weakness  info  an  element 
of  power,  we  strongly  recommend  that  on  mission 
fields  tfiere  be  union  as  far  as  possible  in  evangel¬ 
istic  work  and  ecclesiastical  organization  wherever 
doctrinal  differences  do  not  intervene;  and  a  still 
wider  co6|>eration  of  all  in  efforts  to  furnish  high 
intellectual  culture  in  the  formation  of  a  Cliristian 
literature  and  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bifde. 

5.  Nothing  has  impres.se(l  us  so  profoundly  dur¬ 
ing  our  ten  ilays  of  conversation  and  prayer  as  tlie 
conviction  growing  in  every  heart  of  the  neeil  of 
renewed  consei-ration  on  the  jiart  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  of  tlic  effu.sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Cliurch  at  home  ami  abroad.  Without  this  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  despair  of  longed-for 
and  proml.seil  success  in  heatlien  lands,  and  of  the 
missionary  revival  absolutel}’  newleil  at  home  be¬ 
fore  the  churches  can  come  as  they  sliould  “to  the 
help  of  ttie  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
tlie  miglity.”  We  ask  you,  therefore,  over  and 
aViove  all  tangible  means  that  may  befurnislied  for 
the  furtlierance  of  this  work,  to  unite  your  prayers 
with  ours  and  the  myriad-voiced  wail  that  goes  up 


unceasingly  from  all  lands  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
that  He  may  shed  forth  anew  the  Spirit  of  Pente¬ 
costal  power  until  our  Redeemer  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied  in  the  complete 
evangelization  of  all  nations  and  kindred  and  peo¬ 
ple  and  tongues.  J,  T.  Gbacey,  Pres. 

S.  L.  Baldwin,  Sec. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  organization  held  its  eighth  Summer  school 
in  Richfield  Springs,  commencing  Aug.  20th,  and 
closing  the  26th.  The  sessions  were  well  attended, 
and  full  of  interest  throughout.  The  opening  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Charles  F. 
Deems,  LL.D.  Subject:  “Some  Defenses  of  the 
Superstitions  of  Science.”  This  was  an  able  paper. 
The  point  made  was  that  many  things  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  by  scientists  are  as  incapable  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  some  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
several  papers  read  before  the  schools  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  appear  in  Christian  Thouglit,  its  organ. 

The  Presldent’sjiddress  in  Richfield  Springs  was 
followed  on  consecutive  days  by  able  papers  from 
the  following  gentlemen :  Henry  A.  Buttz  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  on  “The  Evidential  Force 
of  Paul’s  Belief”;  -Addison  Ballard,  D.D.,  of  La¬ 
fayette  College,  on  “The  Gospel  a  Divorce  from 
the  Law”;  Henry  McCook,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
“Natural  Indications  of  Immortality  ” ;  T.  T.  Mon¬ 
ger,  D.D.,  of  North  Adams,  “  Music  a  Revelation 
of  God  and  the  Future  ” ;  and  Henry  McCracken, 
D.D.,  Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  Now  York, 
on  “A  Centennial  Comparison  of  Kant  and  Lotze.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  “  a  quiz  ”  was  held, 
when  the  lecturer  of  the  morning  sat  before  his  au¬ 
dience  and  answered  questions  on  tlie  lecture ; 
sometimes  defending  his  positions,  sometimes  elu¬ 
cidating  points  that  might  have  been  a  little  ob¬ 
scure,  and  sometimes  answering  (luestionsgermain 
to  the  lecture,  but  which  had  not  been  discussed  in 
the  morning.  These  afternoon  meetings  always 
brought  out  a  full  house. 

Tills  was  tile  third  school  which  has  been  held  In 
Richfield,  and  I  am  able  to  siy  that  the  Institute 
has  grown  in  popularity  witli  our  people  all  the 
time;  and  better  still,  that  most  have  a  growing 
conviction  tliat  it  is  destined  to  accomplish  much 
good  ill  meeting  “  the  appositions  of  science  false¬ 
ly  so  called.”  D.  M.  R. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sliorey  is  the  worthy  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  old  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  at  116 
Water  street,  and  the  Gosiiel  and  Gospel  tem¬ 
perance  continue  to  be  the  great  themes  of 
those  who  speak.  Of  late  the  place  has  been 
crowded  on  several  occasions  to  hear  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Noble  of  London,  who  has  come  to  this 
country  on  a  temperance  mission.  He  is  warm¬ 
ly  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hpurgeon. 

filtnCfilters  (STHutcfiefit* 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York.-— .a  Presbyterian  minister,  temporari¬ 
ly  in  tlie  I’ity,  w  ill  gladly  supply  any  pulpit  vacancy 
that  may  offer.  A  note  will  reach  him  if  directed 
to  t  he  Tract  House,  150  Na.ssau  street. 

Geneva. — The  following  action  was  taken,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  wish  of  Dr.  Nelson  for  dismission, 
by  ttie  First  Cliureli,  at  a  called  meeting  held  on 
Aug.  3l8t  ult. : 

Wliereas  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  our 
pastor  for  tlie  la.st  eleven  years,  has  deemed  it  best 
again  to  renew  and  press  liis  resignation,  and  we, 
his  people,  havclieen  moveil  by  bis  convictions  and 
persuasions  reluotantly,  but  unanimously,  to  ac¬ 
cept  it : 

Resolved,  That  wecoiiiiuuiiicato  to  him,  through 
tliese  nwolutioiis,  an  expression  of  our  Indebt^- 
ness  to  him  as  a  pastor  for  the  most  faithful  and 
skilful  iiiiiiistries  in  the  siek-rooin,  and  for  his 
readiness  and  ability  at  all  times  to  give  safe  and 
sympathetic  spiritual  advice  and  counsel;  as  a 
pVeaclier,  for  liis  careful,  tliorough,  and  eloquent 
ministry  of  the  Word,  his  reverence  for  it,  his  con¬ 
stant  commendation  of  it  as  “  able  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation  ”  ;  as  a  Cliristian  man,  for  the  char¬ 
acter  which  lias  lain  back  ot,  and  underneath,  and 
enforei'd  all  pastoral  and  pulpit  service. 

Resolved,  That  wlieii  wo  call  the  roll  of  dlstln- 
guislied  men  wlioso  labor  among  us  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate  has  given  to  our  churcli  more  than  local  im¬ 
portance,  wo  shall  linger  with  special  pride  over 
the  name  of  one  wlio  has  rendered  such  signal  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country  and  tlie  Church  at  large. 

Ke.solved,  That  we  sliall  eontinue  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  Mrs.  Nelson  as  of  one  wlio  had  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  cliaructer,  and  led  a  very  useful  and 
fruitful  life  among  us;  that  we  shall  not  fail  to 
pray  for  tlic  ri'covery  to  perfect  health  of  the  inva¬ 
lid  daugliter ;  and  that,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
the  exeiiiplary  living  and  working  efilciency  of  our 
jiastor’s  entire  family  ouglit  not  to  be,  and  are  not, 
forgotten. 

Re.solved,  That  prayer  shall  go  up  to  his  God 
and  our  God  from  this  place,  tliat  in  his  new  field 
of  lalior  lie  may  tie  divinelv  guided,  and  that  his 
remaining  years  may  realize  all  they  promise  in 
ttie  way  of' lielping  souls,  promoting  tlie  cause  of 
woman’s  education,  ami  liringing  a  more  manifest 
Cliristian  unity  to  our  common  Presbyterianism. 

Elmira. — Tic*  daily  Advertiser  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kindly  reference  to  a  former  pastor:  “  The 
First  Presliytorian  Cliureli  people  liad  tlie  pleasure 
on  Aug.  30th,  of  lieariiig  Dr.  George  C.  Curtis,  who 
for  nine  years,  succoediiig  the  tireaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  was  its  faitliful  and  beloved  pastor. 
Both  of  his  sermons  were  of  rare  excellence  and 
power,  and  sliowed  tliat  the  Doctor  still  retains,  in 
good  measure,  much  of  his  old-time  fervor  and 
pathos.  His  earnest  words  touched  a  tender  and 
answering  chord  in  the  liearls  of  many  of  ids  audi¬ 
ence.  As  was  said  of  tlie  leader  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  ‘  His  eye  is  not  <lim,  nor  ids  natural  force 
abated.’  Tlio  giitlieriiig  around  him  of  his  old 
friends  to  again  take  Ids  hand  must  have  been 
very  grateful  to  him." 

Corning. — Rev.  Horatio  Pattengill,  D.D.,  for 
iminy  years  pastor  at  Corning  and  at  Hornellsville, 
recently  passed  Ids  eiglity-lirst  tiirthday  at  his 
liome  in  Corning. 

(lANisTEG. — Tlie  1‘restiyterian  Church  of  Canlsteo 
has  invited  Rev.  .John  .tones,  D.D.,  of  Princeton, 
Ky.,  to  supply  its  pulpit. 

Warsaw.— The  Review,  a  [taper  published  in 
tills  village,  makes  tlie  following  i-eference  to  Dr. 
Na.s.sau,  many  years  the  Presbyterian  [lastor  of  the 
place  :  “  Tills  is  a  remarkatde  record.  To-day  the 
Doctor  is  stronger  in  the  esteem  and  regard  of  this 
community  tlian  at  any  time  in  tlie  jiast.  He  is 
the  model  of  manhood  to  whom  every  good  thing 
is  ri'ferrod,  a  standard  by  wtdeh  moral  conduct  is 
generally  measured.  He  is  a  most  iiiqioi'tant  part 
of  tills  comm  unity,  and  Ids  name  and  fame  are  in 
a  way  the  |)roi»erty  of  this  people.  Weeorigratu- 
late  the  Prestiyterfnns  ami  the  citizens  of  Warsaw, 
of  wliom  we  count  fmrselves  one,  on  tlie  coiitinu- 
ams)  of  tlie  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Nassau;  and  the 
Doctor  upon  ids  good  healtli,  vigor,  and  the  uni- 
versal  eonfldonce  and  regard  everywlierc  entertain¬ 
ed  for  him.” 

AVilliamson. — Rev.  George  R.  Smith  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  whose  brotlier  lias  rece.ntly  supplied  this 
[Milpit,  lias  engageii  to  become  a  siquily  the  eoming 
four  montlis. 

Newark. — At  tlic  Session  meeting  Sept.  5th,  A. 
F.  Cressy  resigned  the  offiee  of  clerk  of  Session, 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmity.  His  record  Is 
one  of  rernarkalile  efficiency.  Ho  has  served  the 
Chureli  and  Session  as  elerk  forty-one  years,  and 
lias  only  lieen  alisent  from  forty-one  meetings, 
and  from  tliese  because  out  of  town.  No  business 
engageriient  was  ever  alloweil  to  kee|)  him  away. 
The  records  ke[)t  by  1dm  cover  several  hundred 
pages  of  tlie  large  journal,  ami  [»re.sent  a  neat,  con¬ 
cise,  and  orderly  appearance.  They  have  received 
many  tiearty  commendations  from  Presbytery.  On 
acce[iting  his  resignation  the  Session  passed  a  very 
warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cressy,  for  his  long 
continued  and  [lainstaking  service,  and  exiircssed 
great  reluctance  to  [lart  with  him  in  tills  relation, 
A.  E.  AVilliams,  tlie  youngest  elder  in  the  Board,  j 
was  ciiosen  to  become  his  suecossor. 

Buffalo. — The  building  enterprise  of  the  First 
Chureli  does  not  prosper.  After  the  project  of  a  new 
and  noble  churcli  edifice  had  failed,  it  was  resolved 
to  enlarge  and  remodel  the  old  one  and  pay  off  the 
riebt.  Tlien  it  was  found  that  tlie  money  required 
for  this  would  build  a  new  church,  good  enough, 
altlioiigh  not  so  magnificent.  The  committee  solicit¬ 
ing  subscri[»tions  were  unable  however  to  push  their 
work  much  atiove  the  mark  of  120, fXK).  Finally  a 
meeting  was  held  atthestudy  of  the  pastor  to  hears 
report  from  this  committee.  The  report  set  forth 
[daiidythe  discourging  result  of  t lie  com ndttee’s  ef¬ 
forts,  and  asked  that  tlie  committee  be  discharged, 
which  was  done.  Ttius  come  to  the  ground  for  the 
[ireseiit  at  least,  the  high  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
tlie  First  ('hurcli  who  had  begun  to  lx*  confident 
that  this  honored  mottier  of  churches  would  soon 
bo  houseil  in  a  style  befitting  her  name  and  ser¬ 
vices. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

M0NTBO6K. — Our  church  here  has  issued  a  pocket 
leaflet  of  Monthly  Missionary  Meetings.  First  we 
have  the  date  of  each  of  the  twelve  meetings; 
then  the  general  theme,  such  as  Africa,  Papal  Eu¬ 
rope,  China,  The  Syria  Mission,  etc. ;  and  next  a 
division  and  assignment  of  themes  under  these 
heads,  generaily  to  three  essayists  or  speakers. 
Both  l^ies  and  gentlemen  (married  and  single) 
participate,  their  names  and  themes  being  duly 
entered  on  the  programme.  The  scheme  begins 
with  June  11th,  and  rims  to  May  6th  inclusive. 
The  first  concert  of  the  new  year  (Jan.  7th)  falls 
under  the  caption  “(General  Summary,”  the  topics 
being  (1)  “Special  Needs  of  Missions,”  by  Mr. 
Wiluam  H.  Jessup,  and  (2)  “  What  are  the  Results 
of  Women’s  Work  in  Missions,”  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Warner. 

MARYLAND. 

Havre  de  Gbai'E. — This  church  extends  a  unan¬ 
imous  call  to  Rev.  James  B.  Umberger,  lately  of 
Spencer,  N.  Y.,  to  become  its  pastor.  The  pastor¬ 
ate  was  lately  vacated  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Eckels,  the 
efficient  pastor  of  Saulisbury,  Del. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Parkebsbitboh. — Rev.  Henry  Rumer,  pastor  at 
St.  (jleorges,  Del.,  has  received  a  call  to  the  church 
at  this  place  in  West  Virginia. 

MICHIGAN. 

Port  Hope. — The  neat  new  Presbjierian  church 
at  Port  Hope  has  been  duly  dedicate. 

Petersbcbo.  —  The  trustees  of  the  church  at 
Petersburg  have  decided  to  repair  the  church,  and 
for  the  present  do  without  a  settled  pastor.  We 
trust  they  will  not  omit  regular  services,  however. 
If  the  church  is  not  accessible,  then  in  some  other 
place.  And  in  case  no  minister  is  on  hand,  let  a 
good  sermon  be  read  by  one  of  the  elders  or  lay¬ 
men.  The  spirit  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of 
the  whole  community  suffer  in  the  absence  of  stated 
religious  services. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — Dr.  Kerr  of  the  Canton  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  his  daughter  Oiivia ;  Dr.  Swain  and  his 
young  wife  of  Ohio,  also  for  China ;  Miss  Carrie  Rose 
of  Elmira,  for  Tokio;  Dr.  B.  C.  Atterbup-  of  New 
York,  for  Pekin,  and  one  or  two  other  missionaries 
as  yet  not  outward  bound,  had  a  very  pleasant 
gathering  in  San  Francisco,  Aug.  17th,  P.  M.,  at 
the  parlors  of  the  Mission  Home.  The  account  in 
the  Occident  says :  Across  the  hali  was  heard  the 
busy  hum  of  voices,  and  we  returned  to  converse 
with  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrington,  formerly 
of  Siam,  whose  hearts  are  still  there;  Rev.  Mr. 
Nugent,  from  our  own  Seminary,  who  is  only  wait¬ 
ing  (to  do  Foreign  Missionary  work  in  Guatemala) 
until  Dr.  Ellinwood,  welcomed  later,  shall  bring 
the  glad  news — “The  debt  of  the  Board  is  paid; 
leave  at  once.”  Dr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Kerr  hastenetl 
an  appointment  elsewhere  to  be  present ;  our  lady 
missionaries  were  all  there,  but  we  sadly  missed 
the  ever-welcome  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condit. 
Among  the  clergymen  present  were  Dr.  Thomas  of 
Matoon,  Ill. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Springer  of  Springfield, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd,  Rahway,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Spining,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Dr.  Thompson  of  Berke¬ 
ley  ;  Dr.  Horton  of  Oakland ;  Rev.  J.  Q.  .\dams. 
Rev.  Mr.  Eastman,  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  Rev.  D. 
Vrooman,  and  many  others  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Chinese  girls  sung  hymns  in  their  own  language 
and  in  English,  and  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
missionaries.  Dr.  Horton  express<*d  their  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  received.  We  observe  that  the 
young  ladies  of  the  San  Francisco  churches  have 
formed  a  Presbyterial  Society.  Miss  Berry  ex¬ 
plained  ;  “  They  propose  that  once  every  month  all 
the  young  ladies  of  our  Presbjderian  churches  in 
San  Francisco  shall  come  together.  I  will  meet 
them  and  tell  them  of  work  in  foreign  lands ;  we 
will  find  when  missionaiies  are  coming  and  going, 
meet  and  welcome  them,  thus  giving  our  young 
ladies  something  to  do.  This  is  in  no  way  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  church  bands,  but  is  in  addition  to 
them.  I  am  quite  sure  Oakland  and  Alameda 
young  ladies  will  wish  to  belong  to  that  society.” 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Candia,  N.  H. — Dr.  George  B.  Spalding  preach¬ 
es  the  rededicatory  sermon  to-day,  S<‘pt.  lOth.  He 
will  soon  begin  his  ministry  in  Syracuse. 

Laconia. — Mrs.  S.  C.  Thompson,  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Lyme,  who  dieil  at  Laconia  re«*entl}‘,  left 
the  following  among  other  bequests :  Centennial 
Home,  Ckmcord,  W0(K);  New  Hampshire  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  SKKK) ;  Congregational  church  and  society  of 
Lyme,  $1000 ;  Turner  Library  of  Lyme,  $500 ;  and 
the  balance  of  her  estate  not  designated  otherwise 
to  the  Orphan's  Home  at  Franklin. 

Statistical.  —  The  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Massachusetts  is  534;  of  these,  283 
have  pastors,  166  acting  pastors,  and  85  are  vacant. 
There  are  661  ministei's  in  the  State,  of  whom  207 
are  pastors,  178  acting  pastors,  besides  lO-S  other 
ministers.  Church  members  93,725  (including  15,- 
230  absent),  of  whom  28,857  are  males  and  63,423 
females.  The  additions  for  the  past  year  were 
5519  (3013  by  profession);  the  losses  3752,  making 
a  gain  of  1767.  The  baptisms  numbered  2422  (1414 
adults,  1(X18  infants).  'The  Sabbath-schools  report. 
110,182  members. 

Mr.  George  W.  Reed,  a  licentiate  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary,  has  just  completed  his  labors  here 
in  the  Summer  Hill  (N.  Y.)  Congregational  Church, 
and  returniKi  to  his  studies  at  the  Seminary.  The 
attendance  at  preaching  service  has  been  good,  av¬ 
eraging  over  one  hundre<l  at  each  service.  The 
Sabbath-school  has  been  well  attembnl.  The  Rev. 
C.  C.  Creegan  was  with  us  last  Sabbath.  In  the 
morning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administereil ;  in  the  evening,  in  an  informal  meet¬ 
ing  after  the  service,  it  was  dwided  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  seinire  a  pastor  and  regular  preach¬ 
ing.  We  are  more  detenuined  than  ever  that  the 
altar  fires  at  Summer  Hill  shall  not  go  out. 

E.  L.  B. 

The  Congregational  Churches  of  Chicago. — 
There  are  twenty  Ckingregational  churches  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ju.st  ten  of  these  are  .self-supporting.  In 
connection  with  these  latter  (says  Dr.  F.  Noble) 
we  have  sixteen  mi&sion  Sunday -sclunils  and  branch¬ 
es.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1885,  the  four 
strongest  of  our  churches — Plymouth,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Union  Park,  and  the  First — gave  for  Itencvo- 
lent  objects  $74,774.99.  For  all  puriHises  these 
churches  gave  $127,401.39.  The  n'sident  member¬ 
ship  of  the  four  is  3175.  That  gives  $23.54  from 
each  n^itlent  member  for  benevolent  objects.  It 
gives  US$40.12  from  each  resident  meinb<*r  for  all 
church  purposes.  One  of  these  cliurchcs  cares  for 
two  missions,  and  employs  a  minister  for  each. 
Another  of  them  has  two  missions — a  German  and 
an  English— and  employs  a  mini'ter  who  is  aide  to 
serve  both  nationalities.  \  third  has  two  mis¬ 
sions,  though  it  is  aiiied  by  the  City  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  conducting  one  of  them.  The  fourth  in  the 
list  has  thre«‘  branches,  and  employs  a  minister  for 
each  of  them,  bwides  taking  on  itself  the  burden 
of  two  missions.  Three  of  these  churches  erectisl 
mis-sion  buildings  last  year,  only  one  of  tliem  — 
even  if  there  was  one — co.sting  less  than  $10,090. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Chicago  are  not  sitting  down  and  fold¬ 
ing  their  hands,  and  letting  the  ca.se  go  l>y  default. 
They  are  doing  what  they  can  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tions.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  God  in  His 
providence  is  thrusting  u)Km  them  and  upon  us  all. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Cumberland  .Assembly 
have  tK*en  issuinl,  and  our  Nashville  contemjiorary 
is  well  content,  remarking  :  “Other  Presbyterian 
bodies  that  met  the  same  week  issueil  their  Minutes 
not  more  than  a  wwk  in  advance  of  ours.  Our 
small  publishing  house,  it  seems  to  us,  has  done 
exceeilingly  well  in  rivaling  rich  and  long  estab- 
lislusi  houses,  both  in  the  character  and  rapidity 
of  its  work.  We  do  not  believe  any  publisher  in 
.America  can  show  a  more  creilitable  specimen  of 
the  typographic  art  than  our  Minutes  of  the  bust 
General  Assembly." 

iNEi’FiciENT  CLEKK.S. — The  samo  [taper  says  : 
“  If  our  Presbyteries  would  force  inefficient  clerks 
to  resign,  and  ap[>oint  men  who  woubl  do  their 
<luty.  the  Church  would  be  saved  much  unnecessary 
mortifl<*ation.  Two  years  ago  our  statistics  showed 
a  falling  off  in  our  membership.  This  was  pub- 
lisluHl  in  the  papers  of  other  ehurches.  and  has 
sinee  been  kept  going  bj-the  uninforme<l.  It  shows 
how  readily  men  give  cireulation  to  bad  news. 
Cumlterland  Presbyterians  are  uo  exception  to  this 
rule.  They  even  keep  unfavorable  reports  about 
their  own  enteiqtri.scs  in  rapid  circulation,  although 
they  ought  to  know  ladter.” 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Danville. — This  Chureh,  in  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Roanoke,  has  receivinl  56  members  as  the  fruit  of 
the  powerful  revival  of  May  la.st. 

Evanoeli.st.— Rev.  J.  .A.  McMurray,  formerly  an 
evangelist  in  Texas,  is  now  actively  filling  this  of¬ 
fice  in  Roanoke  Presbytery,  having  entered  upon 
the  work  in  July  last. 

Point  PLE.A.SA.NT,  W.  Va. — Sixteen  persons.  Hing¬ 
ing  from  seventy  down  to  fourtet'ii  y<-ars  in  age. 
have  Iwii  addeil'to  the  Presbrterian  Church  here. 

Roanoke  Presbytery.— This  veneraide  body  of 
the  Church  South  had  ten  ministers  and  si‘vent*H*n 
elders  at  its  mending  at  Chas«*  City,  Va.,  .Aug.  19th. 
It  took  this  among  other  action  :  The  Committee 
on  the  Pr»'sbyU‘rial  Evangelistic  Work  was  consti¬ 
tuted  a  commission  to  direct  and  control  the  work 
of  the  evangelist  during  the  intervals  between 
meetings  of  Pri'sbytery ;  and  it  was  residvcd  that 
to  the  evangelist  of  Pri^sbyteiy  be  entnisteti  [viwer 
to  organize  churchi's  in  the  outlying  districts,  and 
to  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  he 


is  to  act  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission  of  the  PTesbytery  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  evangelistic  work  within  its  bounds. 

“  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.” — The  Louis¬ 
ville  Observer  notices  that  Dr.  E.  O.  Guerrant  has 
just  held  a  meeting  in  Morehead  in  bloody  Rowan 
county.  There  is  not  a  church  in  the  county  seat, 
only  one  in  the  count}’,  and  that  just  built.  He 
went  up  Friday,  Aug.  21,  and  preached  until  Sun¬ 
day  night  in  the  Court  House  to  large  and  atten¬ 
tive  congregations.  He  held  a  mass-meeting  of 
the  citizens  at  2  P.  M.  Saturday,  and  presented  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  and  the  necessity  of  a  chureh 
and  preaching ;  started  a  subscription  for  a  church 
and  got  up  to  this  morning  (Monday),  $800.  Col. 
John  Hargis  donated  a  nice  lot  for  the  church,  one 
of  the  best  in  town.  A  gentleman  gave  him  $100 
more  on  his  way  home,  and  Dr.  Guerrant  has 
promised  to  raise  at  least  $500  more.  They  must 
have  a  church.  It  is  the  only  hope  of  that  or  any 
other  country.  Many  good  people  there  are  ter¬ 
rorized  by  some  bad  men.  The  Sunday-school  he 
organized  has  doubled  in  membership  in  three 
weeks.  The  outlook  is  hopeful. 

Dr.  John  W'.  Davis,  missionary  to  China,  writes 
to  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  :  "  On  making 
a  calculation,  I  find  that  I  have  been  resting  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  lectures  a  month  since  I  came  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  Doubtless  I  shall 
have  to  rest  faster  than  that  before  my  time  for 
recuperation  ends.” 

LUTHERAN. 

Brooklyn  is  soon  to  have  a  fine  Lutheran  Church 
(St.  Paul’s),  now  for  nearly  a  year  In  the  course  of 
erection  at  the  comer  of  South  Fifth  and  Ninth 
streets.  The  congregation  includes  over  600  com¬ 
municants,  many  of  them  wealthy,  two  Sunday- 
schools,  an  English  and  German,  of  500  members 
each,  and  a  parochial  school  as  well.  The  church 
and  site  will  cost  fully  $100,000. 

EPISCOPAL. 

A  Memorial  Chime. — Mrs.  William  B.  Ogden  of 
New  York,  has  recently  presented  to  Trinity  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  chime  of  ten  bells,  weighing 
together  about  eleven  thousand  pounds,  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  her  late  husband.  This  chime  has  one  more 
bell  than  that  of  old  Trinity  Church  in  this  city. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hierarchy. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  seventy-three  bishops  and  archbishops  in  this 
country,  of  whom  thirty-three  are  of  Irish  descent, 
thirteen  are  of  German  origin,  twelve  of  French, 
nine  of  English,  and  two  of  Spanish,  while  none  are 
classified  as  of  American  descent. 

Rev.  George  O.  Barnes,  who  was  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Northern  India  from 
1857  to  1865,  then  joined  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  afterward  preacheil  as  an  evangelist  in  this 
countrj',  has  liecoine  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  is  now  in  India. 

The  Welch  As.sembly. — The  Welch  fJalvanistic- 
Methodists,  so-calbKl,  foot  up  a  total  of  277,290 
adherents,  of  which  128,374  are  communicants. 
This  indicates  an  increa.se  of  3869  during  the  past 
year,  which  is  more  than  the  average  of  the  [tast 
ten  years.  Sunday-school  members  are  put  down 
at  185,392;  the  total  of  mini.sters  at  612,  of  whom 
only  354,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  are  pastors  of 
[•articular  churches;  cliapels  and  mission-rooms, 
1383;  new  chapels  opemal  in  1884,  21 ;  restored,  or 
enlargial,  36;  number  of  ebb'rs,  4483.  With  the 
exce[)tion  of  five  out  of  the  twenty-five  Presbyteries 
comprised  in  the  report,  all  showed  an  increasi;  of 
membershi[);  Cardigan  (North  and  South),  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  U[iper  Montgomery  sliowing  a  small 
decrease.  The  largest  increase  of  membership  was 
in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  Presbytery,  894 ;  then  .An- 
glesea,  684;  ami  East  Glamorganshire,  534.  The 
number  of  English  churches  is  178,  lieing  an  in- 
crea.se  of  nine  over  the  present  year;  meinl»ershi[> 
9598;  increase  945,  or  at  the  rate  of  ten  [>er  cent, 
as  compariHi  with  threi*  [»er  cent.  iiicrea.s«‘  in  the 
Welch  churches.  The  mimlK’r  of  congregations  in 
which  the  services  have  been  changeil  from  Welch 
into  English  is  steadily  increasing.  The  total  con- 
tritiutlons  to  all  objects  by  the  denomination  in 
1884  was  £174, (K)9,  btdng  .£1  7s.  6d.  pt'r  member. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Presiiyterian  Ol)server 
says;  “  Rev.  George  B.  Patch,  pastor  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Presiiyterian  church,  who  for  over  twenty  years 
has  been  a  clerk  in  the  Set’ond  Auditor's  office. 
Treasury  Department,  resigntnl  his  office  last  week 
to  give  his  entiri*  time  to  the  pastorab'." 


DEATH  OF  ELDER  GRAY 
Of  the  Mount  Auburn  Presbj-terlan  Church  of 
Cincinnati, 

This  church  lias  been  sadly  bereaveil,  having  lost 
within  about  three  months  its  .senior  ehler,  Hugh 
Stewart,  and  now  its  clerk  of  Session,  George  Sea¬ 
man  Gray,  who  ilied  quib*  suddenly  Aug.  26th  at 
his  home.  No.  79  Ohio  avenue,  having  just  [lasst'd 
his  fiftieth  year. 

Mr.  Gray  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  10th, 
1835.  He  was  a  [»upil  in  the  best  schools  of  tlie 
day;  and  at  fourbH'ii  was  [uepared  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  but  his  father  deeming  him  too  young  [>ut 
him  into  a  business  house  for  four  years.  At 
eighteen  he  entered  Yale,  being  in  the  well  known 
class  of  18.57.  He  was  a  bright  and  diligent  stu¬ 
dent,  and  was  graduateil  with  high  honors.  .Among 
his  chissmates  were  Prof»*.sors  Eaton  and  Wheeler 
of  Yale;  PresUlents  North rup  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  De  Forest  of  the  Talladega  Col¬ 
lege,  .Alabama;  Probssors  Strong  of  the  Ka[>tist 
Seminary  of  Rochester,  and  Blake  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity ;  Dr.  .A.  F.  Beard,  now  [tastor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  chapel  in  Paris,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Hitchcock,  his 
[)redeees.sor ;  and  Dr.  Douglas  F.  Forest,  rector  of 
the  Protestant  E[iisco[)al  Church  at  Clifton,  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  This  class  was  largely  repre¬ 
sent*'*!  in  the  Union  .Army,  and  suffered  heavy 
loas<*s.  It  was  a  inarke*!  cla-ss  in  college,  ami 
always  funiislu'd  Pn'sident  Woolst'y  a  standard  of 
conqtari.son  for  subs*'«iu(>nt  <‘lasst's  as  to  studious¬ 
ness  anil  fiibdity. 

Mr.  Gray  up*>n  leaving  A'ale  at  once  *>nt<>red  .Au¬ 
burn  as  a  student  of  divinity.  He  riunaiiied  two 
years,  and  was  licensed  by  thi'  Presbytery  of  Cay¬ 
uga.  Tin'll  he  took  his  last  year  at  Union,  being 
gradiiateil  in  i860.  H<‘re  also  he  had  classmates 
wlu>  have  since  become  distinguish*'*!  in  tlu-ir  [iro- 
fession,  but  whom  s[iace  will  not  permit  us  to  im'n- 
tion. 

For  a  y*‘ar  ami  a  half  Mr.  Gray  was  a  sbiti'd 
su[t[>ly  at  Portliiml,  Maine;  then  for  some  two 
years  he  su[i[>li*‘d  th**  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Engb'wooil,  New  Jersi'y,  during  the  [iast*>r's  ab- 
."a'lH'e ;  but  a  I'onstitutional  wi'akness  of  the  throat 
imluc*'d  him  t*'  r*‘lim[uish  [iri'aching,  which  he 
nev*'r  resum**d.  He  ri‘tir*xl  for  a  brii'f  period  of 
ri'st  to  his  father's  house  in  New  York,  wlu're  he 
was  very  soon  visiti'il  by  the  [lastor  from  Engle- 
wo*xl.  re[)resenting  b'ading  *‘itizens  *if  that  [dace, 
b*igging  him  to  return  there  and  o[»en  a  pre[iaratory 
s*'hool  for  b*)ys.  .Although  not  iuU'iiding  todi'vob' 
his  life  to  t*?aching,  he  umb'rtook  this  work,  and 
sp**nt  .some  four  years  in  successfully  [irosi'cuting 
it.  Then  in  1868  h*'  rem*>vt8l  to  Cincinnati  and  *'n- 
ter***!  business,  in  which  he  spent  th*'  remaiinier  of 
his  life. 

In  May,  1861.  while  [ir<'a*-hing  at  Portland  hi' 
marriisl  Miss  Sanih  Brown,  only  daughter  of  a 
prominent  I'itizen  of  Cincinnati,  and  whose  only 
son  ha*l  been  his  I'la.ssmat*'  and  friend  at  Yal*'. 
Mrs.  Gniy  survives  her  husband.  He  leaves  no 
children. 

Mr.  Gray  was  wont  to  .say  that  he  could  not  re- 
memlu'r  the  time  when  he  did  not  love  the  Lord 
Ji'sus  Christ.  .At  fiftei.'ii  he  united^ with  the  old 
Reformed  1  Dutch  1  Church  on  Market  street,  under 
the  [lastorate  of  Dr.  Ferris,  afterward  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  New  York.  I'[>on  Dr.  Ferris's 
ri'tirement.  Mr.  Gray  came  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Dr.  ThiMidore  L.  Cuyler,  to  whom  he  always  felt 
that  he  owihI  a  great  ilebt  of  gratitude;  and  be- 
twe«‘n  whose  family  and  Mr.  (iray's  (his  father  was 
an  *'lder  in  that  church)  a  warm  friendship  always 
subsist*.**!.  U[>on  removing  to  Cincinnati  he  joint**! 
the  Set'ond  Presbyterian  Chureh,  and  left  it  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Mount 
.Aubuni  Church.  Here  he  has  b*'*'n  an  elder  since 
D*'C.  3d.  1871,  except  for  an  interval  of  some  two 
y*'ars  voluntary  retirement ;  ami  for  more  than  five 
years  he  has  had  i-harge  of  the  infant  class  in  the 
Sumlay-schot*!.  which  untler  his  fostering  care  has 
grown  to  number  some  two  hundred.  H**  loved 
this  work  very  d*'arly,  and  would  allow  nothing  to 
interfere  with  it.  He  knew  every  pu[>il  by  face 
and  nam*'.  and  it  may  truthfully  be  said  by  heart ; 
visiti'il  them  when  sick,  and  in  all  ways  laborinl 
for  their  sjilvation. 

Few,  even  among  Mr.  Gray's  most  intimate 
friends,  knew  that  he  had  ever  •'ssayed  authorshij*. 


Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  Ntairly  two  years 
ago  Houghton,  MiflSin  &,  Ck).  of  Boston  published 
anonymously  a  book  entitled  “Eight  Studies  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.”  It  immediately  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  reviewers  as  a  scholarly,  thoughtful, 
and  indeed  masterly  defense  of  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath.  It  grew  out  of  Mr.  Gray’s  deep  convictions 
as  to  the  indispensabie  need  of  the  Sabbath  as  both 
a  religious  and  civil  institution,  and  has  the  ring 
of  profound  faith  in  God’s  Providence  and  Word. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Gray’s  fine  papers  in  the  literary  clubs  of  which  he 
was  an  honored  member,  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  terse  vigor  of  thought  and  expression  found  in 
this  volume.  Its  anonymous  authorship  is  to  be 
credited  not  to  any  reluctance  to  stand  responsible 
for  the  views  advanced,  but  to  his  genuine  modesty 
and  unaffected  self-distrust. 

.A  careful  and  just  analysis  of  Mr.  Gray’s  ehar- 
acter  shows  some  of  the  best  traits  that  adorn  hu¬ 
man  life.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  faith  in 
God,  in  Christ,  in  the  divine  Word.  The  one  who 
has  known  him  most  intimately  for  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  testifies  that  she  never  heard  him  ex¬ 
press  a  doubt.  Yet  he  was  a  liberal,  charitable 
man.  With  a  very  stringent  conscience  for  him¬ 
self,  he  cordially  re8pect*Kl  his  brother’s  conscience. 
His  unselfi8hn<;8s  was  marked,  thoughtfulness  for 
others  being  always  noticeable,  even  in  his  last 
hours  of  pain  and  weakness.  And  he  was  a  man  of 
much  public  spirit.  He  loved  the  eity  of  his 
adoption ;  iost  no  opportunity  of  speaking  well  of 
it ;  and  labored  unwearyingly  for  its  highest  good. 
He  was  active  in  every  movement  to  promote  the 
observance  of  law  and  order;  and  his  voice  and 
hand  and  purse  will  in  this  direction  be  greatly 
missed.  .And  through  all  his  life  ran  a  rare  fideli¬ 
ty.  How  faithful  he  was  to  his  church,  his  pastor, 
his  friends,  his  Saviour !  AVhen  asked  recently 
whether  he  would  not  like  to  return  to  his  native 
city  to  spend  his  la.st  years,  he  replied  “  No,  it 
would  seem  to  me  like  disloyalty  to  this  city  to 
leave  it  in  wdiat  I  regard  as  a  moral  crisis.”  He 
had  a  large  grasp  of  events ;  an*l  looked  forward 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  city  that  he  dearly  loveil. 

His  end  was  peaceful.  Death  came  unexpi'cted- 
ly,  but  found  him  pre[)ared.  Without  a  struggle, 
as  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  26th  of  August 
was  dawning,  he  fell  asl**ep.  “  Blessed  are  the 
dea<l  that  die  in  the  Lord.”  T.  S.  H.vmlin. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY’S  APPEAL. 

Sept.  3,  188.">. 

.A[)pli**ations  for  admission  to  the  classes  in  this 
our  thirtieth  academical  year  far  exceinl  our  re¬ 
sources,  We  have  accepted  a  large  number  of  the 
candidates  in  the  confidence  that  the  friends  of  out¬ 
work  will  continue  to  sustain  it.  On  the  10th  tlu'se 
young  men  will  be  with  us. 

The  boaril  and  I'ollege  expenses  ivf  a  stuili'iit  for 
a  yi'ur  amounts  to  from  $100  to  $150.  Nearly  all  of 
them  de[>i'nd  on  I'outributions  .secureil  in  response 
to  th*.*se  a[>p**als.  We  ask  you  to  sup[>ort  on** 
through  the  year  if  [•ossible,  or  for  any  portion 
*if  it.  More  buildings  also,  an*l  [)i'rinanent  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $2500  are  gri'atly  need*'*!. 

The  Theological  Di*[)artment  will  this  year  be 
greatly  enlargi'd  and  strengthened.  In  the  Junior 
cla.ss  there  will  be  nin*;teen  students;  thirty  in  the 
thr***'  classes.  .A  new  chair  of  instruc'tion  has  just 
been  established,  calltnl  “  The  Chair  of  Instruction 
in  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible.”  The  instru**- 
tion  given  is  to  b**  in  the  Versions  of  the  Scriptun's, 
especially  In  the  authorized  A’erslon.  It  will  also 
embrace  a  course  in  the  contents  of  the  01*1  ami 
New  TesDiments;  and  another  in  the  literary 
forms  which  appear  in  the  several  books  ;  anil  still 
another  in  th**  pro[iheei*‘s.  The  design  is  to  secure 
that  no  8tuil*>nt  shall  l»**  graduate*!  fr*>m  the  Theo¬ 
logical  De[)artmeut  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  in  the  English  language.  The  students 
will  be  r***iuire'l  by  the  incumbent  of  this  chair  to 
reaii  the  whole  Bible  carefully  anil  studiously,  and 
to  commit  to  memory  such  passages  as  may  be 
designated. 

The  Board  of  Tru.stees  has  established  this  chair 
in  the  nssuraiu*e  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  tin* 
best  judgment  and  heart  of  the  Chur**h  ;  and  with 
the  **onfid**nt  lu>p*'  that  the  twenty-five  thou- 
saiul  dollars  n*!*.‘d***l  for  its  end*)wm**nt  (no  [lart  of 
which  has  y*'t  b*'(*n  re****iv(.Hl)  will  S[ii'e*lily  be  pro¬ 
vided.  This  notic**  is  .sent  out  with  [irayer  t*>  the 
Master  who  inspirt's  and  app*>ints,  ae**ording  to  His 
“eb'ction  *)f  gra**e,”  those  who  r**nder  such  ser- 
vi**e.s  as  this,  that  it  may  meet  their  eye,  and  dis- 
[>osi*  them  to  consider  it. 

Pb'ase  t*>  **orr<'S[)ond  respecting  the  en*l*>wment 
of  the  new  Profes.s*irship  or  the  su[>[i*>rt  of  curr**nt 
work  with  the  Financial  Secretary,  th(*K**v.  Edwanl 
AVebb,  Oxford,  Clu'Ster  County,  Pa. 


iitarviages* 

Sm.vllev— Barnett— In  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Si'[)t.  2d,  1885, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ayres,  liy  Rev.  J.  .Aintirose 
Wight,  D.I)..of  Bay  City.  Mich.,  assisted  by  Rev. Samuel 
Ji'ssiqi  of  Oneida,  Miss  M.  A.  Barnett,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Janies  Barnett,  to  Mr.  I).  C.  Smalley  of  Bay- 
City,  Micli.  No  cards. 

Krelinghutsen— Coats— On  Tuesday,  August  -25th, 
ls85,at  till*  residence  of  tlie  tiriile's  [lareuts.  at  N**w[ioit, 
R.  I.,  Theodore  Frelinohuysen  of  Providence.  R.  I., 
to  .Alice  Dudley,  daughter  of  James  Coats. 


Drattjg. 

Gray— In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  .August  26th,  after  a 
short  illness.  OEOR*iE  S.  Gray,  I'Idi'st  .son  of  the  late 
John  Gray  of  Nc*w  York. 

M.assey— Suddenly,  at  Brownville,  Jefferson  county, 
N.  A'.,  on  the  iifternoon  of  .May  2-2d,  1885,  while  at  the 
house  of  a  [latient,  William  Penn  Massey,  M.D.,  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  heavenly  rest,  aged  61  years. 

Wilson— .At  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  3d, 
1HH5,  Sarah  H.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Peter  AVilson,  Esq. 

I)EY— .At  “  Buecli'ui'h.”  New  Brunswick,  N'.  J.,  on 
Friday  morning.  Sept.  4,  1885,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
Mary  B.  Humphreys,  wife  of  Anthony  Dey  of  tliis 
city,  and  daughter  of  the  late  David  C.  Hunqdireys  of 
Waverly,  Woodford  county,  Ky.  Interment  fit  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky. 

Shaw—  In  Decatur,  Ti'xas,  on  .August  -27,  18,85,  .Mary 
Sophia,  only  daughter  of  Ibiv.  and  Mrs.  .A.  M,  Shaw,  at 
the  age  of  -20  years  and  6  months.  The  *lecea8ed  re¬ 
moved  with  her  [larents  from  the  State  of  New  A'ork  to 
Te.xas  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  for  the  reeoverv  of 
her  health.  But  while  man  [•roposeth,  God  disposeth  ; 
and  He  iloeth  all  things  well.  Tlie  sorely  bereaved 
fiarents  liave  the  bU'ssed  assurance  that  it  is  well  with 
lier  who.se  deatli  they  mourn,  and  that  tlieir  dear 
daughter  has  exchanged  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
earth  for  the  [»erl**ct  and  endless  peace  and  happini>ss 
of  heaven. 

Barber- In  Canton  Centre,  Conn.,  .August  18th,  1885, 
Mr.  Wyllys  Barber,  ageil  80  years  and  10  months. 
-Mr.  Barber  was  born  O.-t,  13th, ‘l804,  in  Canton,  Conn. 
In  1830  lie  removed  to  New  York,  living  most  of  the 
time  in  Sherlaiine.  The  last  ten  yearn  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  Ilfs  luitive  town.  He  olitained  a  fair  edueation 
for  those  **aily  days,  and  aeiiuired  a  great  fondness  for 
reading.  He  delighted  to  follow  Dr.  Field  in  his  trav¬ 
els,  and  Dr.  Cuyler’s  words  were  always  read  with  in¬ 
terest.  He  was  a  kind,  genial.  liel[)ful  friend,  an<l  his 
death  makes  a  great  vacancy  in  tlie  alr**ady  small 
family  circle.  But  we  look  in  hope  to  the  hour  when 
broken  ti*is  shall  be  reunited.  In  e.jirly  manhood  he 
joined  the  Congr**giitional  Church,  hut  business  disas¬ 
ters  shook  his  faith,  and  [lartially  sileiu-ed  his  voice  in 
leligious  circles.  Toward  the  end  tlie  clouds  liroke 
away,  and  once  more  the  Sun  fjf  Bighteousness  shone 
upon  him,  and  he  re.sted  in  a  simple  faith  in  God. 


Xotfers. 

THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERI.AN  BO.ARI)  OF  PIBLK  ATIOX 

I.s  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  plaiies, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Ointributlons  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  sollclteil  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  .All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
esjieclally  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Kev.  william  E.  SC'HENC'K,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PBE(BBYT£R1AN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

031<;e,  1884  Chestnut  St.,  PhiliMlelphla,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sept.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  address 
WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 


Tbe  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleg*«  and 
A<»demie8  will  bold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th.  All 
appll*  Atlons  should  be  made  u|>on  the  Board’s  blanks, 
which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  137  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tbe  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  In  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Logansport,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  8U1,  at  71 
P.  M.  Standing  and  Special  Committees  will  meet  at  1() 
A.  M.  of  same  day  to  prepare  reports. 

EDWARD  P.  WHALLON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Albert  Lee, 
Minn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  8tb,  at  71  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hoUl  Its  regular 
stated  meeting  In  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Br*x>klyn, 
on  Monday,  0<;t.  5th,  at  4  P.  Sf. 

L.  R.  FOOTE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  meeting  at  -Andover,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  'iSth, 
at  7)  P.  M.  .TAMES  H.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Monmontb  will  meet  in  the 
church  of  Mauasquan.on  Tuesday,  Oct.  Gth,  at  101  A.  M. 

J.  B.  D.AV18,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In 
Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  '29th,  at  7  P.  M. 

L.  MERRILL  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbj-terlan  church  at  Lambertvllle, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6tb,  at  lOJ  A.  M. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  Newport, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  2  P.  M. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  at  Y’ates  Centre, 
Kansas,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  •27th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

CHAS.  H.  MI-CBEERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  In  the  church 
at  Milford,  pa.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  21st,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  (Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Topeka,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  let,  at  7)  P.  M.  F.  8.  MCCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Solpiovllle 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  l.Ath,  at  2  P.  M.  Members  and  delegates 
via  Auburn  should  take  the  L.  A.  k  W.  ralload  to  Merrl- 
fleld,  and  those  via  Cayuga  should  stop  at  Levauna. 

C.  C.  HEdENW.AY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Mt.  Clement, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  -2-2,  at  71  P.  M. 

.1.  M.  (lELSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  in  Centre 
Moriches  on  Wednesdav,  Sept.  -23,  at  7)  P.  M. 

EPHEK  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Ce<Iar  Rapids  will  meet  In 
Clarence,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  at  7)  P.  M. 

F„  H.  AVEIrt-,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  .Tewett  on  Tui'sday,  Sept.  15th,  at  1  P,  M. 

*tEORGE  C.  YEISLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  Uie  Presbyterian  chureh  of  Byron,  N.  Y’.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  •28th,  at  7  P.  M. 

.1.  E.  N.ASS.AU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Blunt,  on  Tuesdav,  Get.  *'>tli.  at  7t  P.  M. 

J.NG.  B.  POMK.UOY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tke  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  at  I.ake  George, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  '21st,  at  7}  p.  M.  Sessional  records  should 
be  presented.  WM.  IRVIN,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet 
at  Chester,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  l.'ith.  at  11  .A.  JI. 

B.  C.  MEGIE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tile  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  North 
Jackson,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ISih,  at  7)  P.  M.  The 
brethren  are  Invited  to  be  present  at  the  Salibath-schiMjl 
Institute  during  the  day.  E.  U.  VANCE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Oskaliaisa. 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  29th,  at  71  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  P.AGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  the  chureh  of  Oneida,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  •21st,  at 
7  P.  M.  E.  VAN  DEK  HART,  Stall'd  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
In  Carboudale,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sejit.  •29tb,  al7[  P.  M. 

B.  C.  SW.AN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  White  Haven. 
Pa.,  on  Tm'sdny,  Sept,  l.’ith.at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives 
should  be  forwanled  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tyaek,  Del.  Water 
Gap,  Pa.,  the  ehairmaii  of  the  Committee  011  the  Narrative, 
at  least  ten  days  hefon*  the  meeting  of  Preshytery.  A  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Institute,  preshh'd  over  by  Rev.  Dr.  W*>rileii, 
begins  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  14tb. 

■A.  M.  WOODS.  Stall'd  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Albany  will  meet  In  West  Milton, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  l.Mh,  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER,  Sttited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Honeoye 
Falls,  on  Monday,  Sept,  -ilst,  at  7  P.  M. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  '21st, 
at'JP.  M.  .Arrangements  f*>r  reduced  rail's  on  railroads 
as  follows :  nienibors  paying  full  fare  In  going,  may  return 
for  one-tblrd  local  rates  on  the  Erie,  Delaware  a  Hu(ls<}n 
(and  the  same  Is  exiiected  on  the  1).  L.  &  W.)  by  presenting 
certificate  from  Uie  Stateil  Clerk.  The  Lehigh  Valley  will 
make  a  rate  at  two  cents  per  mile.  Memtiers  expecting  to 
attend,  will  please  Inform  the  paster  (P.  H.  Br<K>ks)  ten  days 
before  the  meeting.  P.  H.  llRt)OKS.  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Grove- 
jiort,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  l.'ith,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.M.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Middletown, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  •2'2d.  at  7J  P.  M. 

\V.  W.  COL5IEUY,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  ttmalia  will  hold  Its  stah'd  F*ill 
meeting  at  Columlius,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1.5th,  at  7J 
P.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD,  Siat('<l  Ch'rk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  m*'*'t  at  W<'8t  Fay 
ette,  N.  Y.,  on  Tues*lay.  Sept.  '22il.  at  lOj  .A.  M. 

BENJAMIN  F.  MILLARD,  Moilerator. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS.  Tem.  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Niagara 
Falls,  on  Monday,  Sept.  2181,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stati'd  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  (  hemiiiig  will  meet  In  Newtleld, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  '21,  at  7{  P.  M. 

C.  C.  C  ARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubu(|ue  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  I>ubuiiue,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  S<‘pt. 
15th,  at  7J  P.  M.  5V.  O.  RUSTER,  Stall'd  I’lerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  In  Garden 
Grove,  Iowa,  011  Tuesday.  Sept.  •2‘2d.  at7J  P.  .M.  .A  po|iUlar 
meeting  In  the  Interest  of  Home  Missions  will  he  held  on 
the  same  day  ami  In  the  same  plai'e,  which  will  be  aildrt'ss- 
«vl  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hayi-s.  D.D.,  of  D<'nver,  Col. 

J.  OSMOND,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  C<irnlng.  on  Momlay,  Seiit.  14th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The 
record  and  roll  books  of  the  Sessions  to  bo  sent  up  for  re¬ 
view.  \V.  .A.  NILES,  Shiteil  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  New  .Albany  will  meet  at  Cory- 
don,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  •2'2d,  at  7J  P.  M. 

CHAS.  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Cuunril  illnfl's  will  meet  In 
Marne,  Iowa,  011  Tuesday.  Sept.  ■2-2d,  at  7)  P.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  McAFEE,  Stall'd  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  me<'t  at  Ipava,  III., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1.5th.  at  IJ  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNF.LISON,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Sauquoll.N.  Y’., 
on  Moiiilay,  Sept.  Itlh,  at  71  p.  M. 

DaNa  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  nu'et  In  the  ehurch 
In  .lorilan  on  Monday.  Sept.  2181,  at  7i  P.  M. 

ALFRED  H.  F.AHNBSldCK.  State<l  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  tif  AA'estminster  will  meet  In  the 
New  Harmony  ehun-h,  York  county.  Pa.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
21,  at  7J  P.  M.  W.  O.  CAIRNF-S,  StiiU'd  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Toutoga- 
ny  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  at  7i  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAOI.E,  Stall'd  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Ontario,  N.  Y'., 
on  Monday,  S«'jit.  Hth.  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at 
Owego,  N.  Y'.,  on  Tuesilay,  Seid.  15.  at7J  P  M.  A  Temiier- 
anee  Institute  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  a  ladles' 
Foreign  Missionary  Meeting,  t*>  he  ad<lri  Hse<l  by  .Mrs.  Baln- 
brldge,  are  to  t)e  held  on  lhi‘  Kith  ami  17th.  The  rallroails 
will  grant  the  usual  redu<'llon  in  fare  to  delegates. 

ISAAi;  O.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  iowa  will  meet  at  Summit,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7*  P.  YI. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Inciianapolis  will  mi'ct  in 
Oreencastle,  ImL,  <ui  Tuesday,  Sept.  1.5th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

J.  R.  MITCHELL,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  C'rawfortisvIUe  will  meet  at 
HojK'well  Chureh.  Boom-  county,  Ind.,  on  Tue8<lay,  Sept. 
22>l,  at  7J  P.  M.  JNO.  M.  BISHOP.  Staled  Clerk. 


iJugfnrgg  XotfceiSs 


POWDER 

AbMlately  Pw«. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
imd  wbolesomeness.  More  eixinomlcal  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  <;annot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  P'S!,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
in  can$.  BoYAL  BAKING  PowDXB  00.,  100  Wall  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMEBICAH  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


HVtirrfistmtnts. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE, 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Suixsessful.  Full  Courses.  Perfect 
aiNximmodations.  12  Teachers.  Low  rates.  Send  tor  <»ta- 
logue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Prim. 


PRAflTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

KECHANKUL  AND  ABCHITECTDRAL  DBA  WING.  Qraduatee 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  tor  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue),  New  York. 


PH  ICES  RED  U  cep: 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

By  the  Rev.  CHAS.  S.  R0B1\S0S,  D.D..  LL.D. 

Seittl  postal  card  for  specimen  pages  and  testi¬ 
monials.  You  can  get  100  copies  of  this  book  for 
$17 — part  with  times,  and  part  without. 

li’c  know  of  no  other  book  eo  excellent.” — Interior. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 

WILLINTINE  HALL. 

A  home  school  for  twelve  young  ladles.  Thorough  course 
In  English,  Music  and  the  Languages.  Lectures  upon  Art 
and  Foreign  Travel.  Reopens  Sept.  17th,  1885.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMP8HALL.  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY. 


Courses  of  Instruction  with 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V. 
eleven  Teachers.  Address 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 


JUST  READY. 

WHY  WE  BELIEVE 
THE  BIBLE. 

AX  HOUR’S  READIXii  FOR  BUSY  rFORLE. 

By  J.  P.  T.  INGRAHAM,  S.T.D. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY, 
Re-opens  September  '23.  Resident  native  French  teacher. 
Suiierlor  ti'achers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  Art. 
Board, and  tuition  In  English  and  French,  $300  per  annum. 
Circulars  on  application. 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

33  East  3.3th  Street,  New  York. 

Will  reopen  October  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Rye  seminary.  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


0AY1;GA  lake  military  academy,  kuron. 


N.  Y. 


MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


lOiuo,  cloth. 


Price,  60  cents. 


4'2d 
Year 
I  begins 
I  Sept.  (i*!. 


Young  ladies'  seminary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
Healthy  location.  Music.  .4rt,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage's.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


The  jiurpose  of  this  book  Is  to  give  In  the  simiilest  and  ' 
clearest  manner  the  grounds  utmn  which  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  world  In  the  Bible  rt'sts.  The  style  In  which  It  Is 
written  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  brings  the  subject 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  nii'ld  or  the  most 
Indifferent  reader.  It  Is  admirably  adapted  for  Sunday- 
schools,  as  well  as  for  students  generally. 

The  Dedication  Is  ns  follows :  To  the  Jews,  from  whom 
the  Bible  came:  to  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  It  came;  and  to 
all  who  would  like  to  confirm  their  faith  In  the  Bible,  but 
who  have  not  leisure  for  large  volumes,  this  book  is  re¬ 
spectfully  Inscribed." 


IVY  HALL  MEMINAKV  FOR  YOUNG  LADIEM, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


2-5th  vear  bt'glns  Se|>tember  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES.  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute 

numbers  limited.  Send  tor  circulars  with  terms, 
•tudics,  and  reterenixs.  Dr.  C.  B. Warring,  PrincipaL 


For  sole  bi/  all  bookseRers,  or  wilt  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


UPNON  NEMIN'ARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  lieeirod. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON.  Principal, 

New  Pnistou.  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 


leekskiU  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars.  address  CoL  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


1,  3,  .(•  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 

CHESTER.  '24th  year  o|)ena  s«'pt.  IB.  NEW  AM>  UGSTLT 
KI  lLlilXiS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE 
Deiiartments  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classl**, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


MR.  BOWEN'S  SCHOOL 


Buy  and  Sell  BiLiii  of  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkavei.i.ers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkijrai’Hic  Tkans 
FKRS  OF  Money  io  am»  from  Eimlope 
Make  CoUiECtions  in  all  Koreig> 

OoUNTRIFS. 


FOR  BOYS.  Boarding  and 
day  pupils.  PrlMiary,  Eng- 
gllsb,  and  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill, 
ttjiens  Sept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  3.52  Collins  street,  Hartford,  Ct. 


EST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


WL  _ 

Wm  BKI1MAI>:T4»M,  N.  4.  rhriMtiun  Hume 
WW  ^t(•h4H>l.  4>nly.  Vropann  fi»r  (’oIIoko. 

Toncliinjf  thi»rouKli.  Teriii«  moderate.  Ilealtlifiil  li>ca- 
tiun.  acrea.  Sept.  c*.  Semi  for  circular. 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


WESTERN  K  ESEK  V  E  UN  I V  E  KSIT  Y. 


14tlx  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13Ui  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


3'ear  oiiens  Sept.  10  Two  full  courses  of  study  for  de- 
grt'cs,  CLAiwu'AL  ami  Modeun  Lanui'aoe  with  eloi'tlve 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certlficaU's.  Chemical  and 
Physical  laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  ue«'*'ssary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Huil.son  and  Green  Spring. 

!  Send  for  catalogue  to  E.  HUSHNELL.  S***’.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 


FOR  B4>YS.  Prepare,  for 


PARK  INSTITUTE  BuaiMeas  or  Coll<*Ke.  Kituatod 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR  PRICES 


'24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  resiim-t.  Senil  for  circular. 

Rev.  SCOTT  B.  It.VrHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


OONNECTICUT,  Norfolk. 

rfYHK  K4>IIIII>M  WUIIU4>L.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
U.  for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  best 
family  life.  Fall  U'rm  opens  September  2.  Address 

Rev.  J.  5V.  BEACH,  Principal. 


ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 


FALL  GOODS. 


NKWni’RG-ON-Hl  DMON,  Y.  Y.. 

(tlves  the  best  preparation  lor  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valiHlIctorlans  in  Uiree  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnantl(» 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  &c.  ii<ldr«ui 
HENRY  W.  8IGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


ALI,  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 


SUITS  AND  CLOAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BONNETS. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 


•  any  i’olUgf  or  Ooo- 

rrnmmt  Acadrmy,  for  Buslni'ss  'and  Social  lielations.  (J.  §. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commamlant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rlfii's.  BlSBRiC  tSi  AMKN,  Principal.. 


THE  MOST  I.MPROVED  MAKES  OF 


Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 
and  Plushes. 


Kindeikjartners  trained. 

Rare  opitortiinitles  afTord*'*!.  Send  for  circular  to 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 


HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  BLOVES 


FOU  LADIES,  liENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 


Military  School, 


DRESS  GOODS 


SING  SINC;,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  16tb.  Aildress 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 


iii.iXKi'rrw,  a^iu  ui'htaixn 

AT  I.OWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 
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OUR  OWN  MANUFAtTURE. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Fon  LEHzaa  TnrzvsaszTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  U'cbnical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  ('ountry,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  fri'e  to  all.  For  partlo 
ulars  apj)Iy  to  W.  ULRICH,  Prluolpal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  i>r<'iiaratlon  for 
Fall  examination  of  I^'lilgli  University. 


SEND  POSTAI.  CARD  FOR  FALL  CATALOGUE,  WHU'H 
WILL  BE  READY  AROUT  OCTOBER  1. 


MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  60. 


SRAMinB  SAN'ITAKIUM,  Asbury  Park,  .V.  .1. 

Open  from  May  to  Di'cemher.  Hot  ami  Cold  S«'a  Water, 
Russian  and  EIccirIc  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions, 
.trtcslan  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


AGH  AIH'  ATK  4>F  PItIM'KTOA  desires  a  situation 
ns  Tutor  In  a  (irlvate  family,  or  as  a  T*)acher.  Adilress 
'•  Orndiiate,"  at  the  office  of  The  Evniigelist,  <ir  Inquire  of 
the  Editor. 


PEItSirtiS  intending  to  travel,  who  ileslre  to  leave 
children  where  they  may  have  a  mother  s  care,  ami 
su|)erlor  educational  advantages,  especially  in  iniislc  and 
modern  IniigMages,  may  nihlress  Bo-x  ^iii,  Clinton,  Oneida 
*'ounty.  N.  Y.  References  If  deslr*'*!. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


rut:  C(kLLE<llATh: 

(Fot^NDEl)  A.  D.  IS'JO.) 

7'4I  .3Ia<Iison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  It.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Engllsti  anil  Classical  Day  Schfiol  for  Boys,  with  PrDmiry 
Department.  GymnasDim  New  hiilldtiig  comi>lete  lulls 
aiqiolntnn'nts.  The  l'i*',ih  s<'huoI  year  begins  Wi'ilnesilny, 
Sept.  ‘23<1,  iss.5.  Circulars  sent  on  ap]>ll(uitlon. 


(’L.4SN1CAL  AM)  HOME  JNSTITUTE, 


PGI  GHKEKPSiie,  Y.  Y. 

3’onng  Ivnlles  can  pursue  either  classical  i-ourse  or  select 
their  studies.  Thorough  training  In  *irnamental  hranehes, 
as  well  as  English,  with  home  comforts  ami  special  care. 

Miss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


1  ItlNGFIt  PLACR  M  FOR  YOU.NG  LADIF.S, 

■  I'anan'lalgiia.  N.  Y.  Tenth  year  begins  Sept.  Itilh. 

Miss  CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK,  Preslilent. 


The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 


I1K4MIKLYN' 

HEIGHTS. 


■A  Scho*>I  for  the  thorough  Teaching  of  Young  iJidles. 

T.  J.  Backus,  LL.D.,  Preslilent  of  the  Fai'Ulty. 
.Ailmlsslon  of  new  stmlents  Septemlier  16--21,  1SH.5.  Charges 
for  Tuition  In  lowest  deparlmont,  $16  a  term;  In  highest 
ilepartment,  MSa  term.  No  extra  charges  whatever;  latln, 
Greek,  *ierman,  Frem-h.  Drawing,  Choral  Singing,  anil 
Gymnast!**  Included  lii  the  regular  rati'S.  The  Boarding 
Department  Is  under  liberal  management.  For  the  fortieth 
annual  catalogue,  aildress  “The  P.\*;kkr  (Joi.LixiiATE  I.n- 
STITCTE,  Brisiklyii,  N.  Y." 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


An  English,  French,  and  German  Sclnsd  for  Young  In¬ 
dies,  Nos.  7  and  9  Glbhs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden'  •), 
will  reopen  Sept.  16th.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  R.  KI.NGSLEY.  A.M.,  Principal. 


.^1 


ISN  UHISHOL.YI’.S 

SCHOOL  FOR  girls, 
1.3  East  fi.3tlt  Street,  New  A'nrk, 

WILL  REOPEN  MONDAY,  SEI'T. 

BOYS’  CLASSED  SEPARATE. 

AT  HOME  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  aOth. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE 


_ _ _ Boston,  Mass. 

f  amily  and  I  >ay  Srhool.  I’liil  c<ir|>s  of  Ttfathers  and  Lcitur- 
ers.  Ttie  Thtrty-xttond  Year  will  l>c^in  Wednesday.  Srpt. 

10,1885.  I’or  i!ataloi(ue  anil  (Tircular  apply . 

GANNETT,  A  *'  . . 


.!ataloifi 

.  M.,Pr 


rincipal,  09  Chester  S<iua 


jl^J|ISS  J.  F.  VVREAKb,  0.3»  Ma«lls»n  Avenue, 


ew  York.  Boarding  and  Day  Si'hool  for  Youug 
ladles  and  Children.  Spt'clal  class  for  little  hoys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Keiqinns  Si'pt.  •2Mth. 


FLUSHING  INSTITUTE. 

Septi'iriber  1.5th.  Address 


FlushinK,  N'.  V. 


E.  A.  FAIRCIIILD. 


dEDGEWICK 


l  A  INSTITUTE, 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

\  Si'lect  and  IJinIted  Family  School  For  Young  Men 
anil  Boys.  Fits  for  I'ollege  and  Business.  Region  most 
healthy.  Gymnasium  and  Isiating.  For  circulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  kc.,  apiily  to 

Prlnclnals-  (K*’V.  HENRY  J.  VAN  LE.NNEP,  D.D. 
iiimipnis.  J  YAj,-  leNNEP.  A.B. 


WELLS  COLLEGEforYOUNG  LADIES 


AURORA,  CAVUOA  L.AKE. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Courne  of  Study.  .Superior  fa¬ 
cilities  for  MIT.SIC  and  ART.  I»ratioii  unsiirpussed 
for  lieautv  and  hpalllifiihiess.  .Session  lieghis  .Sepl- 
eratier  Kith,  1883.  .Send  for  ralalogiie. 

E.  8.  FRI8BEE,  D.  D.,  President. 


^<>MKKVII.I.ii:  8RMI.VARY,  SOMKRVILf.E.  N.  J. 
W  A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  3'onng  Ladles  ami  Chil¬ 
dren.  Reopens  Seid.  16lh,  1885.  Moderate  terms.  Thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  In  English  branches.  Music,  languages, 
and  Painting. 

Misst*  PARSONS  AND  Le  FEVRE.  Principals. 


Thr  lil'HOOl.  of  thr  I.ACKAAVAN'.\A,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  o|iens  Septemls'r  7th.  Seven  exiiorlenred 
ti-achers.  pro|>ar<'8  boys  and  girls  for  college  or  business. 
Send  for  a  catalogue.  Rev.  THOS.  M.  CANN. 


OGONTZ. 


LASHES’  SCHOOL. 


The  'riiirly-sixtli  year  of  this 
_  SchiHil  (I'liestnut  Street  Sem¬ 

inary,  Philadelphia)  the  Third  at  .lAV  C'tMiKR’IU 
PALA’riAI.  C  OUNTRY  8RAT,  commenees  Sept.  '43. 
Principals, 

MARY  L.  BOSNEY,  IlAKIill'rrTA  A.  Dtl.I.AYE, 

FRAN**H  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  j.  Eastman. 

Address  Ogontz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Ikj.,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


Hontorit  OLDKHT  In  America :  LArKeNt 

and  Beat  fCouIppedinthe  WOKLI>— lOOiiiHtrucU 
ori,  1971  SliiaeiiiM  last  year.  ThoruuKh  Instruction  in 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Fiaiio  and  Organ  Tun** 
Jng,  KInc  Arts,  Oratory,  Literature,  French,  (ierman, 
and  Italian  leangiiagcs,  Eiitflish  Branches,  tlvmiiastlcs, 
etc.  Tuition,  $.5  to  t’iD;  iKiard  and  rrx>m.  to  $75 
iMT  term.  Fall  T<*rnn  lieglns  .Se|>tenilM‘r  10,  iHKi.  For 
Illustrated  Calendar,  giving  full  Information,  address, 
TOUICJKK,  l>ir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  BOSTON,  Mast. 


H0U6HT0N  SEMINARY 


FOB  YOITNO  I.AlilKS,  CLINTON.  N.  Y. 

2.5th  year.  Enlarged  with  roiiiplete  nsslerii  imprt>ve. 
mriit..  .Advantage,  auaurpAi.vd.  .8«nltatii>n  iM-rlecU 

A..<i.  IIENKUIUT. 


SrM.3IIT  AC'AOK.MY,  8U.3I.'W1T,  N.  J.  ly, cation 
unsiirpassed  for  heallhfulness.  Reopens  Sejit.  15th. 
Address  JAMES  HEARD,  A  .M.,  Principal. 


K  F  W  A  11  II  )  ^  $10— $*5*1  to  every  person  si'ndlng 
XAU  TT  lAlF  .  us  valuable  Information  ot  school 
vacancies  and  neofls.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  ■•Ulileago  School  Agency,"  ls.5  South  (.'lark 
street,  Chlrago,  III.  N.  B. — We  want  all  kinds  of  teacher* 
for  scbrK>l8  and  famillen. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 


For  YOUNO  LADIES 
and  MISSES, 


Healthful  Iricatlou. 
Charges  mrslerat*-. 


Bi-st  0*1  vantages  In  Art,  Music,  Elrjcution. 
Opens  Sept.  16tb. 


HIXii  MIXG,  X.  V 

English  and  Hr>dern  Languages.  Full  or  partial  course* 

-  -  “ICR,  Bing  Bing,  Pr 


Rev.  C.  D.  RICB,  Bing  Bing,  Principal 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  i»b5. 


“WHEN  HE  SHiLL  APPEAR.” 

Our  friend,  Miss  Augusta  Moore,  in  the 
Evangelist  of  Aug.  13th,  calls  upon  me  to  say 
what  we  shall  do  with  the  above  text,  which 
she  quotes  from  the  authorized  version  of 
1  John  iii.  2.  “Surely,”  she  says,  “that  has 
no  drapery  that  we  can  cast  off  to  find  the 
truth  beneath  it.  Which  of  us  has  seen  Him  ? 
Yet  when  He  appears  the  text  declares  that  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  And  where  is  there 
even  one  who  has  become  iike  Him  by  His 
appearing  in  our  sight  ?  ...  If  He  meant  when 
we  die  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  why  did  He 
not  say  so?  But  what  He  did  say  pictures 
forth  to  those  that  love  His  appearing  a  future 
coming  of  the  Blessed  One,  which  we  shall  see, 
and  by  that  seeing  be  changed  into  the  same 
image.” 

This  objection  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  effects  that  were  to  follow  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  were  to  be  wrought 
in  a  moment,  or  at  ieast  in  this  present  life, 
both  of  which  assumptions  are  without  war¬ 
rant.  Such  is  not  the  usual  method  of  the 
divine  works.  He  creates  the  world ;  does  He 
do  it  in  a  single  day  ?  He  gives  us  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  does  He  ignore  the  law  of  growth  ? 
He  renews  the  soiil  of  man  and  fits  him  for 
heaven;  does  he  finish  the  work  at  a  stroke, 
and  in  a  moment  ?  Why  then  shouid  it  be  in¬ 
sisted  that,  even  if  the  coming  of  Christ  in  His 
reigning  power  did  occur  in  the  predicted  time 
assigned  for  it,  the  existing  generation,  He 
must  have  done  all  that  is  to  take  place  under 
it  at  once,  or  in  the  mere  span  of  a  human  life  ? 

Suppose  it  had  been  predicted  half  a  century 
ago,  for  the  consolation  of  the  slaves  of  this 
country,  that  a  friend  of  their  race  should  one 
day  be  elected  President,  and  that  when  he 
came  to  the  White  House  in  Washington  he 
would  make  them  all  free,  with  ail  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  white  men.  Of  course,  this 
prophecy  becomes  the  bow  of  hope  and  promise 
to  the  race.  March  4th,  1861,  arrives.  Their 
friend  is  President  and  is  in  the  W^hite  House. 
Do  the  slaves  find  themselves  next  morning  all 
free  ?  No.  A  year  rolls  round ;  is  the  promise 
fulfiiled?  No.  Has  the  President,  then,  been 
elected  ?  Yes.  Is  he  untrue  to  his  promise  ? 
No.  Months  and  years  drag  their  weary  length 
along,  and  armed  oppression  stili  holds  out. 
Finally  the  Proclamation  of  freedom  is  issued. 
Are  its  subjects  now  free  ?  Legaliy,  it  may  be, 
but  not  in  actual  experience.  But  was  not  that 
the  promise  ?  Yes.  Has  our  President,  then, 
failed  us  ?  No.  The  truth  is,  he  has  been  ail 
the  time  performing  it.  It  is  not  compicted 
yet,  because  it  was  a  great  thing  to  do.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  be  seen  that  the  promised  Presence 
of  an  emancipating  President  at  the  capital, 
meant  more  than  his  arrivai  at  a  particular 
hour  by  railroad  train.  It  meant  not  a  date, 
but  a  dispensation,  a  new  era,  the  installation 
of  a  new  power  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
begun  and  to  be  continued  till  it  should  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  had  been  promised  under  it. 

Thus  we  answer  the  endless  patter  of  objec¬ 
tions  against  the  grand  fact  of  Christ’s  Pres¬ 
ence  (Parousia;  in  this  worid  as  King,  Life- 
gfiver,  and  Judge,  because,  forsooth,  something 
of  all  that  has  been  promised  us  under  it  has 
not  yet  been  attained.  Take  the  very  promise 
before  us.  “  Where  is  there  even  one,”  Miss 
Moore  asks,  “who  has  become  like  Him  by 
His  appearing  to  our  sight  ?  ”  I  answer,  there 
have  been  multitudes.  “If  I  be  lifted  ui>,” 
said  He,  “I  will  draw  all  men  to  Me.”  The 
exhibition  of  Christ  before  the  world  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  His  representative,  taking  His  things 
and  showing  them  to  us,  has  been  changing 
men  into  *His  likeness  ever  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost ;  not  at  a  single  flash,  as  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  but,  as  Paul  describes  it,  by  a 
continuous  looking  as  in  a  glass,  advancing 
from  glory  to  glory ;  a  likeness  only  begun  in 
this  world,  but  perfected  in  that  unveiled  pres¬ 
ence  above  where  we  may  see  Him  as  He  is. 

Thus  much  under  the  concession  that  the 
view  of  the  above  passage  assumed  by  your 
correspondent  is  correct.  It  is,  I  am  aware, 
the  customary  view,  given  by  the  form  it  bears 
in  our  common  English  version.  If,  however, 
she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  from  the 
Revised  Version,  she  would  have  found  good 
reason  to  question  that  assumption.  Its  lan¬ 
guage  is :  “  Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of 
God ;  and  it  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what  we 
shall  be.  We  know  that  if  He  (margin,  it)  shall 
be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  even  as  He  is.”  Let  it  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  Christ  here.  The 
nearest  person  in  the  sentence  is  “  God,”  and 
if  any  iwrson  is  intended  it  must  by  the  rules 
of  syntax  be  He.  So  read,  the  meaning  must 
be,  like  that  of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  8,  that  the 
manifestation  of  God  to  His  saints  in  heaven 
will  transform  them  into  His  own  likeness. 
The  authors  of  the  old  version  went  back  to 
the  18th  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
because  the  Parousia  of  Christ  is  mentioned 
there,  assumed  without  warrant  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  here.  But  the  Revisers  show  by  insert¬ 
ing  “it”  in  the  margin,  that  another  may  be 
the  true  rendering.  Every  rule  re<iuires  that 
the  same  verb  standing  twice  in  adjacent  claus¬ 
es  of  the  same  sentence,  have,  if  not  otherwise 
modified,  the  same  signification.  Both,  there¬ 
fore,  must  refer  to  the  same  thing,  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  future  glory  of  God’s  children. 

In  this  reading,  our  best  scholars  and 
commentators  agree.  Dean  Alford  translates : 
“Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of  God,  and  it 
was  never  yet  manifested  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  that  if  it  were  manifestetl,  we  shall 
be  like  Him.”  Dr.  Braune  (in  Lange’s  Com¬ 
mentary,)  “  It  hath  not  yet  been  manifested 
what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  when  it  shall 
be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  Him.”  Bishop 
Alexander  (in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary),  “  It 
never  yet  was  manifested  what  we  shall  be. 
If  it — viz:  what  we  shall  be — shall  be  manifest¬ 
ed,  we  shall  be  like  Him.”  Luther  agrr'es  with 
Alford,  and  adds  “  Some  critics  supi)ly  ‘  Christ  ’ 
us  subject  with  ‘shall  be  manifested.’  This 
is  however  erroneous,  as  in  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  what  immediately  precedes  is  clearly  re¬ 
sumed.” 

The  passage  therefore  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Its 
subject  is  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God. 
We  are  called  such,  it  says,  and  such  we  are. 
We  are  His  children  even  now  ;  what  we  shall 
be  was  never  fully  shown  to  us,  since  the  glory 
of  the  i>erfected  state  cannot  be  understood  by 
us  in  the  present  life.  But  since  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  and  since  children  are  like 
their  father,  we  know  that  if  that  i>erfected 
glory  were  manifested,  so  that  we  could  dis¬ 
cern  it,  we  should  find  in  it  likeness  to  Go<l, 
because  we  should  see  Him  as  He  is.  Says 
Dean  Alford,  “  With  St.  John  the  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  God  is  ever  no  mere  cogni¬ 
tion,  but  the  measure  of  the  spiritual  life ;  he 
who  possesses  God  has  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  becomes  more  like  God,  having  His  seed 
in  him.  So  that  the  full  and  i>erfect  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  knowledge  in  the  actual 
fruition  of  God  Himself,  must  of  necessity 
bring  with  it  entire  likeness  to  God.  And  this 
is  the  i>art  of  the  future  lot  of  the  sons  of  God 
which  is  certain.  Because  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  Is— which  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  axiom — it  of  necessity  follows  that  we 
shall  be  entirely  like  Him.”  I.  P.  Warren. 

PorUand,  Me.,  Aug.  ITUi. 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLES. 

[Although  Mrs.  Custer’s  book  has  already  been  notic¬ 
ed  in  The  Evangelist,  the  following  includes  so  many 
facts  of  Interest  that  we  print  it  at  the  cost  of  some 
repetition.  The  writer,  it  should  be  said  by  way  of 
explanation,  is  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  General  and  Mrs.  Custer’s  former 
home.] 

We  laid  aside  Mrs.  Custer’s  book  for  vaca¬ 
tion  reading,  and  most  delightful  reading  it  is. 
The  name  of  the  book  is  taken  from  the  call 
of  the  soldiers  to  boots  and  saddles,  and  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  give  to  civilians  a  glimpse  of  garrison 
and  camp  life.  It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Custer  says 
in  the  Preface,  that  there  is  a  great  ignorance 
with  reference  to  this  kind  of  life,  where  sol¬ 
diers  are  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  if  they  lived  on  an  island  of  the  ocean. 

Anything  which  concerns  Gen.  Custer  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  American  people.  Mrs. 
Custer  could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  him 
the  central  figure  of  the  book,  and  it  is  evident 
on  every  page  that  he  is  her  hero,  and  her  love 
and  devotion  is  most  beautiful.  But  all  un¬ 
consciously  she  has  made  herself  the  heroine 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  she 
is  not  his  equal  in  that  which  constituted  him 
essentially  heroic. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  and  frank, 
that  of  one  who  has  a  style  and  does  not  know 
it,  but  is  ivriting  for  an  object. 

Gen.  Custer  went  from  West  Point  into  the 
army  of  the  Rebellion,  and  for  twelve  years 
was  in  some  sort  of  peril,  yet  always  brave  and 
fearless  and  self-possessed.  His  home  was  in 
Monroe,  Mich.,  and  in  18G4  he  married  his 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Bacon  of 
the  same  place.  Their  honeymoon  was  spent 
in  a  Virginia  farmhouse,  and  ever  after  she 
was  a  partaker  of  his  privations  and  dangers. 
For  five  years  they  were  stationed  in  Kansas, 
and  afterwards  in  Dakota,  beyond  the  extreme 
border  of  civilization. 

Gen.  Custer  was  a  striking  figure,  tall,  ath¬ 
letic,  and  of  exuberant  spirits.  Her  story  of 
marches,  hardships,  privations,  dangers  and 
escapes  of  blizzards,  snakes,  Indians,  is  excit¬ 
ing  enough  for  a  dime  novel,  and  in  all  she 
never  flinched.  Much  of  it  sounds  more  like 
the  story  of  a  home  missionary  on  the  frontier 
than  of  a  soldier,  and  if  all  our  army  was  like 
Gen.  Custer’s  regiment,  and  each  one  had  a 
Mrs.  Custer  with  it,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  it 
might  be  credited  with  much  missionary  work. 

Life  in  the  barracks  as  here  portrayed  is  not 
an  enviable  one,  but  seems  unnecessarily  se¬ 
vere.  Being  i.solated,  there  comes  to  be  much 
of  the  family  spirit  in  it.  Khe  says  “A  woman 
on  the  frontier  is  so  cherished  and  appreciated, 
because  she  has  the  courage  to  live  out  there, 
that  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  done  for  her, 
if  she  be  gracious  and  courteous.”  She  values 
most  highly  the  inrtuenee  of  such  a  presence, 
and  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  early  marriage 
of  army  officers.  The  army  regulations,  how¬ 
ever,  make  no  provision  for  the  presence  of 
women,  but  ignores  them  entirely.  They  <iuite 
effectually  prevent  gossip  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  curiosity.  The  barracks  were  as  bleak 
and  barren  as  they  well  could  be,  without  trees 
or  grass,  and  it  required  no  small  ingenuity  to 
make  life  pleasant  and  to  occupy  the  time. 

Gen.  Custer  was  a  very  fine  shot  and  fond  of 
the  hunt,  and  the  book  gives  incidents  of  his 
success  in  killing  buffaloes,  grizzlies,  deer,  an- 
teloi>es,  and  other  game  worthy  of  his  skill. 
The  General  had  while  in  the  rebellion  a  sabre 
that  no  other  one  was  strong  enough  to  wield, 
showing  his  strong  muscular  development. 

Mrs.  Custer’s  account  of  the  Indian  runners 
is  as  marvellous  as  those  narrated  of  the  run¬ 
ners  in  Scripture.  She  holds  Indian  agents 
responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble  with  the 
Indians.  Running  Antelope  says  of  them 
“They  may  be  good  men  when  they  leave  the 
Great  Father,  but  they  get  to  be  tlesperate 
cheats  by  the  time  they  reach  us.” 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  soldier 
at  the  stations  are  the  liquorsellers  and  gam¬ 
blers,  who  follow  the  camp  at  all  hazards,  sta¬ 
tioning  them-selves  just  outside  the  limits.  She 
thinks  there  should  be  a  missionary  at  every, 
station,  and  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  frontier  is  greatly  neglected. 

Gen.  Custer  was  something  of  a  taxidermist, 
and  preserved  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  game  he  killed.  He  was  also  a  great  read¬ 
er,  and  made  a  good  reiiord  as  a  writer  of  mag¬ 
azine  articles. 

The  book  closes  as  he  goes  off  on  that  last 
sad  expedition,  where  he  was  met  by  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  and  died,  as  we  must  be¬ 
lieve,  bravest  among  the  brave. 

Gen.  Custer  lived  in  Monroe  from  his  boy¬ 
hood,  where  his  father  still  lives.  His  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  mother  was  very  tender  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Mrs.  Custer  was  born  in  Monroe,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Female  Seminary,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  brothers 
Tom  and  Boston,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Cai)t. 
Calhoun,  ami  his  nephew,  .Armstrong  Reed, 
who  were  with  him  in  the  slaughter,  were  also 
from  Monroe. 

This  book  has  a  tenderly  precious  interest  to 
all  of  us,  as  well  as  to  the  peoi)le  of  Michigan, 
w'ho  cherish  the  memory  of  Gen.  Custer  as 
their  hero. 

Mrs.  Custer  has  left  in  keeping  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Rauch,  who  lives  next  door  to  the  parsonage, 
the  interesting  an<l  valuable  relics  and  tro¬ 
phies  which  belonged  to  her  husband.  .Among 
these  are  all  kinds  of  firearms  and  the  sabre 
mentioned  in  the  book,  and  the  heads  of  buffa¬ 
lo,  bear,  deer,  antelope,  etc.,  also  referre<l  to. 

But  most  interesting  of  all  and  beyond  i)rice, 
are  two  relics,  which  have  a  peculiar  interest 
just  now  when  everything  connected  with  (ien. 
Grant  is  precious :  one,  the  flag  of  truce  which 
Gen.  Custer  (who  was  in  the  advance)  received, 
with  which  Gen.  Lee  re(iuested  a  susi)en3ion 
of  hostilities  prei)aratory  to  surrender,  when 
Gen.  Custer  replied  “Go  and  say  that  I  can¬ 
not  sto])  short  of  unconditional  surrender,” 
which  immediately  followed  and  terminated 
the  war.  This  was  brought  in  by  Major  Lewis 
of  Gen.  Longstreet’s  staff,  and  is  a  chea])  crash 
towel,  which  cost  Major  Lewis  $40  of  Confeil- 
erate  money.  The  answering  Hag  was  a  linen 
handkerchief.  A  section  was  cut  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  for  identification.  The  other  is  the  very 
table  on  which  the  conditions  for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  Confederate  army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  written  by  Gen.  Grant.  This  was 
presented  to  Gen.  Custer  by  Gen.  Sheridan, 
and  is  a  stained  white-wood  oval  stand,  prob¬ 
ably  used  as  the  center-table  of  a  family  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  surrender, 
written  on  this  table  by  Gen.  Grant,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Wilmer  McLean : 

Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  l><e5. 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A. : 

In  aceonlance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to 
you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the 
following  tenns,  to  wit : 

Rolls  of  all  the  oflicers  and  men  to  i>e  made  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  <lesig- 
nated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  offi¬ 
cers  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not 
to  take  arras  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  compa¬ 
ny  or  regimental  commander  to  sign  a  like  parole 
for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be 
paraded  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officer 
appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not 
embrace  the  side  arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  nor  baggage. 

This  done,  such  officers  and  men  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 


Unitetl  States  authority  as  long  as  they  observe 
their  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may 
reside.  Very  respectfully,  U.  S.  Grant, 

Lieutenant-General. 

Mrs.  Custer  must  have  materials  for  other 
books,  and  we  hope  this  will  not  be  her  last. 

Wheeler. 


Etft  eiliBrten  at 

LEABNINO  TO  BE  A  MAN.  , 

Boys,  look  out!  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
heard  of  four  boys  who  were  off  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  town,  smoking  cigars  and  drinking 
beer!  boys  whose  parents  had  not  an  idea 
what  they  were  doing.  These  boys  had  had 
the  best  of  training  from  Christian  parents,  and 
were  members  of  the  Sunday-school.  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  had  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  best  authority.  When  they 
were  asked  what  they  were  doing,  and  remon¬ 
strated  with  for  such  conduct,  they  said  they 
were  “  learning  to  be  men  ” ! 

O  what  a  mistaken  idea!  Not  a  man  who  is 
addicted  to  these  habits  but  will  tell  you,  if  he 
speaks  what  he  knows,  that  such  habits  are  a 
hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  manhood. 

It  seems  a  strange  coincidence,  that  while  I 
was  pondering  over  this  sorrowful  tale  I  had 
heard,  that  a  letter  came  to  me  from  a  young 
man  away  out  on  the  W'estern  frontier;  and 
this  is  what  he  wrote :  “  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life  have  been  in  a  measure 
wasted.  I  thought  when  I  was  a  boy  that 
being  a  man  was  to  learn  to  smoke  and  drink ; 
and  unknown  to  my  parents  I  acquired  these 
habits,  which  soon  took  a  strong  hold  upon 
me.  Tell  your  Evangelist  boys  that  smoking 
and  drinking  never  made  a  man,  but  has  made 
many  fools  of  men.” 

Don’t  touch  a  drop  of  liquor,  boys.  If  you 
only  knew  the  misery  that  comes  from  intem¬ 
perance  !  How  many  men  have  been  wrecked 
by  it!  How  many  hearts  have  been  broken 
because  the  loved  ones  were  slaves  to  the  ac¬ 
cursed  cup.  It  is  the  first  step  that  tells ;  re¬ 
member  that.  Don’t  do  things  that  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  your  mother  know. 

Ah!  my  boy,  you  will  find  your  mother  is 
your  truest,  best  friend.  As  the  years  go  on, 
you  will  find  this  assertion  to  be  a  true  one.  A 
boy’s  mother  ought  to  be  his  counsellor  and 
his  confidant  and  his  ju<lge  in  matters  that  he 
is  incompetent  to  deciile  for  liimself. 

Don’t  do  anything  in  an  underhanded  man¬ 
ner.  It  will  teach  you  to  be  unreliable  and 
dishonorable.  Cultivate  those  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  that  will  enable  you  to  attain  to  a  high  and 
noble  manhood.  Stand  firm.  Be  decided. 
When  you  are  asked  to  do  tliose  things  which 
you  know  are  not  right,  .say  “  No.”  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  the  jests  and  scoffs  of  your  compan¬ 
ions.  Although  they  will  not  admit  it,  yet  in 
their  hearts  they  respect  you  all  the  more  for 
your  refusal.  Besides,  your  decision  on  the 
side  of  right  will  be  the  cause  of  others  of  your 
companions  saying  “  no.”  One  straightfor¬ 
ward,  fearless,  manly  boy  will  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  over  a  large  community  of 
boys.  Try  it  for  yourselves.  S.  T.  P. 


TOR  HIS  SAKE. 

‘The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a 
widow.’  In  these  words  we  find  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  look  of  grief  on  Mrs.  Terry’s  face, 
and  the  quick  gathering  tears  that  she  reso¬ 
lutely  brushed  away  that  they  might  not  dim 
her  vision  of  the  brave  young  soldier  in  his 
new  grey  uniform,  who  occasionally  turned  in 
his  saddle  to  wave  her  a  farewell.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  he  stopped  and  took  a  long  look  at 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  gaze  wander¬ 
ed  from  the  great  house,  with  its  wide  verandas 
covered  >vith  climbing  roses  all  in  bloom,  over 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  meadows',  with 
the  little  brook  and  the  whitewashed  negro 
•  luurters,  all  deserted  now  ;  then  his  glance  re¬ 
turned  to  tile  solitary  figure  at  the  gate  wav¬ 
ing  a  white  signal.  ‘Dear,  dear  mother, he 
murmured  as  he  waved  his  liandkercliicf  in 
rei>ly,  then  quickly  drawing  it  across  his  eyes, 
he  gave  a  low  whistle  to  his  iiorse  and  was 
gone  out  of  her  sight. 

Gone  into  the  untried  world  of  war,  with  all 
a  boy’s  bright  dreams  of  honor  and  advanee- 
ment,  swid  with  a  heart  full  of  the  mistaken, 
Vilindcd  patriotism  that  placed  the  State  above 
the  country.  And  she  was  left  to  her  desolate 
home.  One  after  another  the  monotonous 
days  passed,  tilled  with  anxious  forebodings 
and  pleading  prayers  for  his  .safety.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  letter  reached  her  from  the  camp  full' of 
hopeful  words  and  loving  messages,  ami  when 
she  retvived  one  saying  that  his  regiment 
would  pass  within  a  few  miles  of  their  home 
and  that  he  hoped  to  see  her,  she  watched  the 
days  go  by  with  feverish  impatience. 

Then  there  came  rumors  of  the  api>roach  of 
a  Union  force,  and  one  morning  the  quiet  air 
of  the  little  valley  shuddered  with  the  fierce 
sounds  of  battle.  O  it  was  hard  to  bear!  The 
thought  that  her  boy  was  in  danger  so  near 
her  and  she  powerless  to  protect  him.  Hour 
after  hour  the  heavy  reports  resounded  until 
the  twilight  brought  ([uiet. 

Early  tlie  next  morning  a  neighbor  brought 
the  news  that  the  Union  forces  had  been  re¬ 
pulsed,  ami  that  the  court-hou.se  at  I - had 

been  turned  into  a  temporary  hospital,  and 
that  he  had  seen  her  son  there  ba<lly  wounded. 

It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  I - court-house, 

and  the  time  necessary  to  traverse  that  dis¬ 
tance  seemed  endless  to  the  anxious  mother’s 
heart.  To  her  unaccustomed  eyes  the  sight 
that  met  her  as  she  entered  the  large  court¬ 
room  seemed  ai)palling.  There  was  a  smell  of 
chloroform  in  the  air,  and  deei)  groans  pained 
her  ear.  Up  and  down  the  rows  of  cots  she 
passed  until  she  came  to  the  one  where  lay  the 
young  lad  she  had  last  seen  on  that  bright 
Spring  morning  waving  a  gay  farewell.  But 
what  a  change!  there  was  a  deadly  pallor  on 
the  once  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  brown  hair  that 
fell  in  wild  disorder  over  the  forehead  was 
matted  with  blood,  while  his  right  arm  lay 
linii*  and  shattered  at  his  side.  Her  kisses  and 
th(‘  warm  tears  falling  on  his  fact*  arou.sed  him, 
and  at  the  sight  of  his  mother’s  face  all  his 
pain  was  forgotten  for  the  time. 

Soon  the  <loctor  joined  them  and  cheered 
Mrs.  Terry  with  the  assurance  that  Charles’ 
woumls  were  not  dangerous,  and  that  although 
he  was  very  weak  from  lo.ss  of  blood  he  would 
[irobably  be  able  to  be  taken  home  in  a  week 
or  two.  ‘  He  will  need  most  nourishing  food, 
and  that  is  very  hard  to  procure,  but  I  will  do 
my  best  for  him,’  and  so  saying  the  (iheery 
doctor  i)assed  on. 

As  Mrs.  Terry  rode  home  in  the  twilight  she 
turned  over  and  over  in  her  mind  plans  for  ob¬ 
taining  some  beef  from  which  to  make  beef- 
tea.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  war  and  eve¬ 
rything  was  fabulously  high.  She  and  Uncle 
Tong  and  Aunt  Luda,  the  only  negroes  who 
had  not  left  her,  managed  to  get  their  living 
mostly  from  the  garden.  Charles  had  sent  her 
most  of  his  wages,  but  they  were  of  course  Con¬ 
federate  money  and  so  could  buy  but  little ;  at 
that  time  she  had  no  money  at  all,  but  she 
concluded  to  try  and  sell  some  articles  of  silver¬ 
ware.  The  next  day  she  did  so,  though  she 
was  obliged  to  sell  them  for  much  less  than 
their  value.  She  then  purchased  the  beef  and 
made  the  tea,  which  on  the  following  day  she 
carrie<i  to  the  hospital,  where  she  was  well  re- 
[)aid  for  her  sacrifice  by  Charlie’s  enjoyment 


of  the  nourishing  draught.  As  she  held  the 
bowl  to  his  lips,  the  eyes  of  the  soldier  in  the 
next  cot  were  fastened  on  them  with  an  eager 
famishing  look.  Mrs.  Terry  rtoticed  it,  and 
noticed  also  that  he  wore  a  blue  uniform. 

‘  Perhaps  he  is  the  ver  j’  one  who  shot  my  boy !  ’ 
she  thought,  and  her  heart  grew  hard  and  bit¬ 
ter  toward  him. 

But  Mrs.  Terry  was  more  than  a  mother— 
she  was  a  Christian ;  and  the  unconscious, 
silent  pleading  of  those  wistful  eyes  brought 
to  her  mind  the  words  ‘Sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me  not  ’ :  ‘  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  Me.’  There  was  a  sharp,  brief  struggle  in 
her  mind.  Then  as  Charlie  lay  back  on  the 
downy  pillows  she  had  brought  him,  she  re¬ 
filled  the  bowl  wdth  the  dearly-purchased  bev¬ 
erage,  and  pressed  it  to  the  stranger’s  lips, 
while  unconsciously  she  repeated  the  words 
‘  For  His  sake,  for  His  sake.’  His  feeble,  earn¬ 
est  words  of  thanks  were  not  more  expressive 
than  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  pale  face. 

When  Mrs.  Terry  came  the  next  time,  she 
noticed  that  the  blue  coat’s  cot  was  empty,  and 
learned  that  he  had  been  exchanged. 

In  the  years  of  toil  and  privation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  war,  this  little  incident  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten  by  Mrs.  Terry.  Charles  had  just  finish¬ 
ed  preparing  for  college  when  he  entered  the 
army,  and  after  he  had  recovered  from  his 
wounds  he  was  anxious  to  resume  his  studies. 
His  mother  made  great  sacrifices,  and  sent 
him  through  college,  and  then  to  a  school 
where  he  fitted  himself  for  a  civil  engineer. 
Hoon  after  his  graduation,  there  was  a  place  to 
be  filled  in  some  Government  survey,  and 
Charles  applied  for  the  position  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman  who  had  the  matter  in  charge.  ‘  It 
would  be  such  a  fine  thing  if  I  could  only  get 
the  place,’  he  said  after  telling  his  mother  of 
it,  ‘  but  I  have  very  little  hope  of  doing  so,  for 
though  I  know  I  am  well  fiualified,  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Congressman,  and  some 
favorite  of  his  will  probably  be  the  successful 
one.’ 

A  few  days  after  Charles  entered  the  house 
exclaiming ‘Here’s  a  letter  from  Washington, 
but  it’s  directed  to  you,  mother,  instead  of  me. 
Have  you  been  applying  for  a  Government  i)0- 
sition  ?  ’  When  Mrs.  Terry  opened  the  letter, 
she  found  Charles’s  commission  enclosed  in 
the  following  note : 

Dear  Madam  :  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  your 
son  this  appointment ;  for  I  have  ol'ttm  wished  for 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  tin*  g<'n- 
tle  Southern  hniy  wlio  ‘  for  His  sake  ’  gavea  wound¬ 
ed  Northern  soiciier  a  ‘  cu|>  of  coi(i  water  ’ — or  more 
litcraliy,  of  beef-tea — that  slie  had  prepareii  for 
her  own  son.  Tliat  Northern  soldier  is  as  ever, 

your  friemi,  - — ^ — . 

There  were  tears  in  Mrs.  Terry’s  eyes  as  she 
handed  the  letter  to  (!luirles,  and  she  slowly 
reiX'uted 

‘  Bread  u[K)n  th(!  waters  east, 

Shull  be  gatliert'tl  home  at  last.’ 

Helena  Maynard. 

MY  LITTLE  PLAYMATE. 

I  am  a  grandsire,  journeying  dost; 

On  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 

And  when  my  daily  tasks  are  done. 

And  laid  asi(ie  my  pen. 

I  caii  my  littie  playmate  in, 

Now  passing  on  to  three. 

For  I  liave  need  as  much  of  her 
As  she  has  neeii  of  mo. 

She  draws  mo  from  the  world  of  fact. 

With  ail  its  sellisli  strife; 

She  breaks  the  prosy  iines  of  thought 
That  make  up  common  life; 

Stic  lures  me  to  Ikt  little  world, 

Where  airy  creatures  dwell, 

Where  all  things  dance  in  joy  and  light. 
Beneath  some  magic  speii. 

Her  roumielays  ami  jingles  make 
Such  music  in  my  ear, 

With  ail  her  tricksy  words  and  ways, 

I  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 

We  leave  all  other  verse  asiiie 
For  that  small  classic  Ion? 

Whi«‘h  Motln'r  Goose  has  garnered  up 
In  her  undying  store; 

The  naughty  ways  of  .Tohmiy  Gretm, 

The  virtuous  Johnny  Stout ; 

The  boy  in  blue,  who  lay  asle(>i> 

When  (H)w  and  sheep  wert‘  out  ; 

The  robin  sitting  in  the  barn, 

With  h(‘a(i  beneath  his  wing. 

Because  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 

.And  he  is  cold,  poor  tiling. 

The  accident  of  Jack  and  Jill, 

Tin*  hurrying  little  Jane; 

The  man  who  scratched  out  both  his  eyes, 
-And  scratched  thmii  in  again  ; 

The  active  cow  that  jumped  the  nusin. 

The  buil  that  tolled  the  bell. 

These  are  a  few — but  many  more. 

Too  numerous  to  tell. 

.And  then  we  play  at  coop  and  ^-cek, 

The  mystery  is  small — 

We  hide  behind  the  near<‘st  chair. 

Or  in  tin*  open  iiall ; 

.And  every  tlim^  that  sc'arch  is  made 
Within  tiiis  same  small  round, 

The  happy  shout  of  joy  go<w  up 
Because  the  lost  is  foutnl. 

()  let  me  never  grow  too  old 
To  join  in  merry  glee 
With  any  bright  and  laughing  chilli 
That  idimbs  upon  my  knee; 

Li't  mo  still  keep  the  sportive  mind 
Until  my  dying  day, 

For  what  is  life,  in  all  its  length. 

Without  the  children’s  play 

—Youth’s  C0[u|>union. 

D064.IFE  IN  BERLIN. 

BY  W.  H.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

The  Berlin  dog  is  ccrtiiinly  a  uniiiue  feature 
to  American  eyes.  “.A  dog  is  a  dog  tin'  woild 
around,”  you  say.  Yes,  but  the  Berlin  sjicci- 
men  is  ti  great  industrical  item  in  the  city.  He 
works  for  his  living,  and  works  hard  too.  You 
might  think  at  first  glance  that  every  one  of 
his  fraternity  had  a  trade  or  ju-ofession.  This, 
indeed,  would  ut)t  he  corrt'ct.  Even  if  you  call 
the  pugs  and  terriei-s  who  tow  fine  ladies  along 
the  streets  industrial,  yet  then'  are  numerous 
free  rovera,  as  in  most  large  cities. 

But  the  working  dogs  are  the  curiosity.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  yon  meet  them,  harne.s.st'd  singly,  or 
in  pail’s  or  trios,  to  a  wagon  :  not  a  toy  cart 
either,  but  big  enough  to  carry  a  chamber  set, 
bread  enough  for  a  large  neighlxirhooil,  or  a 
week’s  su[>i»ly  of  coal-dust  bricks  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  fuel-bin.  Early  in  the  morning  the  milk 
wagons  art'  astir.  Soim^  are  largi'  ones,  drawn 
by  horses^  These  aiiiiear  to  carry  a  great  tank, 
though  cans  are  concealed  inside.  There  is  a 
row  of  faucets,  and  the  housemaids  run  out  to 
draw  cn-umy  milk,  or  skimmed  milk,  or  butter¬ 
milk,  as  the  case  may  bi'.  From  this  grand 
wagon  the  milk  carts  descend  by  easy  stages 
to  the  poor  old  woman  who  lugs  a  I'an  on  her 
arm.  But  midway  come  tin*  dog  wagons,  as 
they  stand  mi  lway  and  low  down  in  all  .sorts 
of  working  vi'hicles.  Pisiple  even  ride  after 
dogs,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  lazy  boy. 

The  dogs  are  so  well  trained  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  seldom  give  trouble.  The  carts 
have  poles,  and  the  driver  walks  ahead,  hold¬ 
ing  a  rope  attached  to  the  pole.  This  seems  to 
b<!  for  steering  purposes,  as  the  man  or  woman 
is  rarely  caught  pulling  a  pound.  The  dogs  do 
ail  the  tugging,  and  they  strain  at  their  traces 
like  good  fellows.  Often  two  teams  of  dogs 
will  race,  barking  in  great  delight  at  the  frolic, 
and  sometimes  nearly  pulling  their  master  off 
his  feet  in  their  excitement.  All  the  dogs  are 
muzzled.  They  are  trained  to  it  from  puppy- 
hood,  and  don’t  seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least. 
They  say  that  if  a  high-toned  and  law-abiding 
dog  drops  off  his  muzzle,  he  carries  it  in  his 
mouth  to  the  nearest  policeman,  who  is  obliged 
to  adjust  it  for  him.  But  this  may  be  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  yarn,  and  I  do  not  ask  anybody  tf)  believe 
it.  It  is  lucky  sometimes  that  the  dogs  are 
muzzled,  for  when  their  masters  leave  the 
carts,  they  consider  themselves  on  guard.  If 
the  master  is  kind,  he  spreads  a  mat  for  them 
to  He  upon  in  cold  Winter  weather.  One  day  I 
noticed  one  with  a  padded  hood  over  his  ears. 
Now  if  you  knock  against  the  cart,  you  hud 


best  be  ready  for  a  jump,  since  the  dog  may 
spring  at  you.  Of  course  with  his  muzzle  and 
his  harness  to  obstruct  him,  you  are  in  no  spe¬ 
cial  danger  ex(*ept  of  being  knoc'ked  over.  But 
even  that  is  not  pleasant. 

As  the  Germans  are  frugal  people,  and  many 
of  the  dog-tlrivers  an>  poor,  the  (lucstion  nat¬ 
urally  arises  how  the  animals  are  fed.  Two  of 
the  great  dogs  would  consume  in  a  day  iis  much 
as  a  siuall  family.  Certainly  the  scraps  from 
the  table  would  not  begin  to  keep  them.  Well, 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  kitchens  are  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  sui)ply.  Then  there  are  many 
families  whose  leavings  are  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Advertisements  of  dog  food  are  not  un¬ 
common.  The  animals  know  the  houses  which 
furnish  meals  as  well  as  their  masters. 

Naturally  there  is  a  dog  hotel.  “  Bi>ard, 
steam  baths,  clipping,  and  dry  kennels,”  says 
the  pewter  medal  which  serves  us  a  card  ;  “  al¬ 
so  dogs  bought  and  sold.’’  The  inner  court  is 
surrounded  with  large  and  comfortable  kennels 
in  the  form  of  great  iron  cages.  Here  we  fouml 
more  of  the  German  hounds  than  anything  else, 
though  there  were  St.  Bernards,  white  and  black 
Newfoundlands,  pugs,  pooilles,  and  full-blooded 
English  bull  dogs.  The  animals  all  know^  their 
kennels.  When  we  left  the  dog  hotel,  several 
of  the  boarders  united  in  a  sonorous  chorus  of 
barks  by  way  of  good-bye. — Golden  Days. 


MORNING  PBAYER. 

Now  I  wake  to  duties  new, 

Temptations  strong,  and  dangers  too. 

Father,  help  me  do  just  right; 

Keep  me  safely  till  the  night. 

Or  to  heavenly  mansions  take. 

This  I  ask  for  Jesus’  sake.  .Amen. 

FLY-CATCHERS. 

What  a  funny  ft'llow  a  spider  is.  with  his 
smooth  round  eyes,  his  eight  legs,  not  all  of  the 
same  length,  and  all  on  the  hire  part  of  his  body, 
his  utter  absence  of  neck,  and  his  ap[)arent  lack 
of  ears !  He  is  not  very  prt'tty  either,  though  like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  cannot  help  that !  But  he  is 
clever,  and  as  Agur  says,  he  “  taketh  hold  with 
his  hands,”  and  makes  the  most  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities.  When  he  comes  out  of  the  egg  anil 
takes  his  first  look  around,  he  is  as  like  his 
mother  ns  a  small  i)ea  to  a  big  one.  That  fine 
appetite  of  his  soon  craves  attention,  and  as  no 
nurse  makes  her  appearance  he  contrives  to 
shift  for  himself.  Not  wi.se  enough  yet  to  spin 
a  proper  web,  he  shoots  out  a  long  straight 
thread,  lets  it  stream  in  the  wind  until  the  far 
end  is  caught  and  held  fast  by  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  object,  then  fastens  the  other  end,  watches 
for  his  breakfast,  and  iiresently  enjoys  it.  Break¬ 
fast  is  a  sjilendid  meal  to  all  who  earn  before 
thi'y  eat  it. 

Siiiders  soon  become  expert  wcavei’s.  Their 
webs  are  usually  spun  in  dry  wi'ather.  Coming 
as  size  from  six  tiny  nipples  at  the  end  of  the 
animal,  the  material  is  hardened  by  the  air  into 
fine  threads,  woven  into  silky  strands  ;  and  then 
wrought  into  network  by  the  little  creature’s 
limbs.  Ten  thou.saiid  of  those  fine  threads  do 
not  e(|ual  in  thickni'ss  one  of  our  hairs.  Yet  the 
spiders  of  Bermuda  make  roix'S  forty  feet  long, 
strong  enough  to  catch  birds  aslarge  as  thrush¬ 
es  ;  and  there  art'  sjtideis’  webs  in  the  forests 
of  .lava  which  must  be  cut  with  a  knife  before 
men  can  pass  through  them.  The  web  of  an 
English  house-s[)ider  will  last  for  months  and 
even  years,  and  is  of  the  same  texture  through¬ 
out.  But  that  of  the  Diadem,  or  garden  spider, 
is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  silk.  If  you  look 
at  one  through  a  microscope  you  will  see  that 
while  the  straight  threads  in  it  are  perfectly 
smooth,  the  circular  thri'ads  are  covered  with 
minute  drops  of  glue.  These  act  like  a  limed 
twig,  holding  every  trespasser  until  the  con¬ 
stable  comes  up  to  arrest  him,  and  us  the  glue 
dries  by  exposure  the  circular  threads  are  re- 
newi'd  every  day.  Hjiidcrs  can  make  bridges 
and  ladders  as  well  us  webs.  Have  you  never 
when  pulling  down  the  river  in  a  boat,  fi'lt  all  at 
once  that  something  like  a  fine  hair  had  swept 
across  your  face  ?  That  was  a  spider’s  bridge. 
When  about  to  construct  such  a  bridge  he  turns 
his  nipples  to  the  wind,  darts  out  a  thread  which 
is  instantly  carried  over  the  water  and  twisted 
round  some  branch  upon  the  other  side,  and 
behold,  a  natural  suspi'iision-bridge !  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fluttering  gnats  will  jiay  toll  to  the  war¬ 
den  of  that  bridge,  and  none  of  them  ever  “  do 
it  again.”  Dr.  Llstc<’  .says  :  “  I  one  day  observ¬ 
ing  the  air  full  ot  webs,  forthwith  mounted  the 
top  of  the  highi'st  sti'i'iile  on  the  minster  at 
York,  and  could  there  discover  the  spiders  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  above  me.”  You  have  only  to 
select  a  fine  ch'ar  day  in  Autumn  when  there 
is  little  or  no  wind,  and  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
you  too  may  sei*  tin*  spiders  on  their  airy  lad¬ 
ders  sailing  without  wings.  But  beware  the 
edge  Ilf  the  tower,  for  you  I'aimot  .sail  that  way  ! 
In  the  ditches  of  Norfolk  a  certain  spider  maki« 
itself  a  raft  of  weeds — Sinbad’s  tub  would  be  a 
giant  to  it — and  floating  on  its  fragile  skiff,  res¬ 
cues  drowning  flies,  but,  like  a  wrecker,  empties 
their  c/ic.sf.s There  are  sjiiders  that  can  walk 
on  water,  others  that  can  run  (not  swim)  in  it, 
one  that  makes  a  diving-bell  in  which  it  hunts 
over  the  slimy  bottom  of  gri'cn  jiools,  and  one 
that  actualty  forms  a  dry  house  underneath  the 
waves.  Some  sit  in  the  centre  of  their  web  iiko 
a  cat  watching  a  mouse-hole.  One  sjiins  a  tun¬ 
nel,  where  it  lies  in  wait  until  the  shaking  of  its 
net  announces  that  suiiper  is  provided. 

I  stand  up  fm’  the  spider.  One  who  is  wiser 
than  men,  lias  instructed  it  to  seek  its  [irey. 
With  one  of  its  big  claws  it  inflicts  a  deathbiow, 
and  through  a  kind  of  pore  in  the  claw  a  drop 
of  poi.son  pa.ssing  into  the  victim’s  body  puts  it 
iiLstantly  out  of  jiain.  1  wish  the  slaughter  in¬ 
flicted  liy  human  sixutsmen  were  always  as 
justifiable  and  as  merciful. 

The  great  bird-catching  spiders  of  Martini(|ue 
do  not  sfiin  webs.  They  hunt  at  night,  have 
eyes  which  shine  like  those  of  cats  and  some 
nix'turnal  moths,  can  see  in  the  dark,  and 
catching  small  birds  uixm  the  roost,  suck  their 
blood.  An  Ea.st  India  spider  excavates  a  hole 
two  feet  in  the  ground,  lines  it  with  tapestry  of 
silk,  and  provides  it  with  a  hinged  door  of  mix¬ 
ed  mortar  and  size  constructed  to  open  out¬ 
ward  only.  If  you  understand  how  to  open  it 
and  the  owner  docs  not  disire  a  call,  he  has 
made  arrangements  to  defend  his  privacy.  On 
the  side  opposite  the  hinge  there  are  holes  un¬ 
derneath  the  door  into  which  he  inserts  his 
strong  black  claws,  and  no  oyster  is  more 
troublesome  to  force.  Of  an  Italian  sjiider, 
which  fashions  a  similar  fortress,  it  is  said  that 
if  this  hinge  be  broken  by  outside  violence,  the 
creature  makes  a  second  door,  which  differs 
from  the  first  in  not  being  movalile,  and  no  one 
can  <)uite  explain  how  it  tlien  contrives  to  enter 
and  leave  its  apartment. 

The  common  housc-sjiider  is  of  a  livid  ash 
color ;  others  are  black,  brown,  red,  grei'ii, 
yellow,  or  white.  As  a  rule  their  color  is  that 
which  is  bestadaiitod  for  concealment,  but  some 
are  mottled,  or  striped,  or  even  marked  like  a 
tiger.  Many  are  very  hairy.  One  species  can 
run  siileways  and  bai'kward.as  well  as  forward  ; 
a  few  kinds  leap  in  the  same  manner  as  beasts 
of  prey.  Many  sjiiders  east  their  skins  like  ser- 
[lents  and  crabs,  and  it  is  said  that,  like  crabs, 
they  can  grow^a  new  leg  if  one  of  the  original 
set  be  accidentidly  broken. 

Spiders  have  enemies  as  well  as  victims.  Tiny 
parasitii's  vex  them  exceedingly.  A  large- winged 
insect  of  the  Sphinx  order  pierces  them  with  its 
sting,  and  carrying  them  off  dead  or  alive,  bu¬ 
ries  them  with  its  own  eggs  that  its  offspring 
may  find  a  meal  handy  when  they  are  hatched. 
Birds  prey  upon  them.  They  form  an  article  of 
food  to  the  Bosjesmen  of  South  Africa.  And 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Ualedonia  will  devour 
them  as  cheertully  as  a  hungry  boy  a  beefsteak 
pie.  In  the  course  of  nature  most  of  them  die 
on  the  approai'h  of  Winter,  though  some  live 
several  years. 

It  was  once  thought  that  sjuders’  webs  might 
be  useful  in  cimimerce.  Bon  of  Languedoc  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  also  a 
pair  of  stockings,  of  spider  silk.  They  were 
gray  colored,  and  as  strong  as  ordinary  silken 
goods.  But  when  the  experiment  came  to  be 
tried  upon  a  larger  scale,  it  was  found  that  the 
creatures  ate  each  other  up  so  greedily  that 
spider-breeding  would  never  pay. — W’.  J.  W'oods, 
in  London  Congregationalist. 

How  worthy  is  holiness  to  be  loved  and 
sought  for  its  exceeding  purity.  It  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  contemplate  the  purity  of  God,  and  the 
purity  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 


A  NEW  SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

BY  ANNA  M.  PRATT. 

.A  cyclone  in  the  nursery 
Sent  Noah’s  ark  a-flylng ; 

It  made  the  dolls  turn  pale  with  fear. 

And  almost  fall  to  crying. 

It  rent  the  house  of  jointed  blocks 
From  turret  to  foundation, 

-And  pulled  poor  Rover’s  tail  until 
He  howled  in  desperation. 

The  cyclone  in  the  corner  stood, 

(Her  other  name  was  Florence,) 

Her  face  was  overcast  with  clouds, 

The  tears  rained  down  in  torrents ; 

.And  looking  in  the  door  just  then. 

Her  teasing  brother  Truro 
Imiuired,  with  feigned  anxiety, 

“  Is  this  the  weather  bureau  ?  ” 

“A  weather  bureau  ?  What  is  that  ’?  ” 

She  asked,  and  stopped  to  wonder. 

“  It  tells  about  the  storms,”  he  said, 

“  Of  wind  and  rain  and  thunder. 

Hurrah !  I’ll  get  a  flag,  and  make 
This  room  a  signal  station ; 

•And  you  shall  show  me  every  day 
The  weather  indication.’’ 

AVhat’s  that  ?  ”  inipiired  the  puzzletl  child ; 
Again  the  tears  had  started. 

“  Hold  on  a  minute,  you  shall  see,” 

Said  Tni,  and  off  ho  started. 

He  waved  a  banner  in  his  hand 
A  minute  or  two  after ; 

It  might  have  been  enchanted,  for 
It  turned  her  tears  to  laughter. 

“  This  means  no  storms  to-day,”  he  said ; 

“  Why,  Flo,  how  did  you  know  it  ? 

Now  every  time  you  smile  like  this. 

The  flag  shall  tty  to  show  it ; 

I’ll  hang  it  by  the  picture  here — 

'Phis  one  of  the  Madonna ; 

’Twill  tell  you’re  trying  to  bo  good. 

And  trying  upon  honor. 

"  Though  out  of  doors  ’tis  cold  and  dump. 
From  wind  and  rain  together. 

Sweet  looks  will  change  the  dreariest  day 
To  bright  and  pleasant  weather. 

But  if  you  are  a  naughty  girl, 

.And  fly  into  a  passion. 

The  flag  shall  disappear  at  once 
In  a  very  hasty  fashion.” 

A  great  improvement  this  has  wrought 
In  teniper  and  in  manner. 

For  in  the  nursery  still  I  see 
.A  prett3'  blue  silk  banner. 

And  this  I  know,  that  earnestlj’ 

.A  little  maid  is  trying 
To  be  a  good,  sweet  child,  and  keep 
Her  signal-flag  a-ttying. 

—Golden  Days. 


A  SMART  GERMAN  GIRL. 

A  Western  journal  tclks  the  following  story 
of  a  tTcrman  girl,  whose  iiulusti’y  shows  that 
where  there’s  a  will  theri'’s  a  way,  and  Avhose 
discretion  and  modesty  repel  rudeness  and  win 
respect ; 

While  our  steamer  Norman  lay  wooding  up 
at  Port  Oneida  on  the  Michigan  shore,  there 
came  aboard  a  pleasant,  barefooted  German 
girl,  with  a  jiail  of  berries.  She  wore  a  cheap 
calico  dress,  minus  the  luxqis,  with  a  little  ging¬ 
ham  shaker,  nearly  hiding  her  face. 

She  wa.s  rather  undersized,  with  a  supple 
figure,  and  an  air  of  modest  assurance  that 
denoti'd  a  girl  of  genuine  stamp,  but  that  told 
the  boys  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

All  the  men  about  the  boat  and  dock  seemed 
to  know  her.  The  stcwaril  bought  her  berries 
at  her  own  jirice.  'The  clerk  at  the  office  touch¬ 
ed  his  hat  to  her  as  if  in  the  pri'sence  of  a 
duchess.  “That’s  the  smartest  girl  in  Michi¬ 
gan,”  S  lid  the  engineer,  as  she  passed  out  the 
gangway. 

The  girl  gave  no  heed  to  admiring  glances 
and  compliments  that  followed  her,  but  straight¬ 
way  sought  her  little  fish  cabin,  where  she  ’was 
mending  nets,  by  the  shore. 

On  inquiry  of  the  old  dockman,  wo  learned 
that  our  litth?  barefoot  maiden,  though  only 
seventeen,  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  an  even 
dozen,  living  in  a  little  double  log-cabin,  on  the 
high  bank  above  the  shore. 

Her  father  c^inie  here  from  Buffalo  some 
dozen  years  ago,  went  to  clearing  timber,  sell¬ 
ing  woi  xl  to  stcamVioats,  and  raising  stuff  on 
his  land.  liannie,  the  oldest  girl,  was  the  “  little 
captain  ”  from  the  start,  and  showed  pluck  be¬ 
yond  her  years. 

In  Winter  she  would  get  on  her  boots  and  be 
out  among  the  wood-choppers,  before  she  could 
hardly  waddle  through  the  snow.  In  Summer 
she  would  wander  off  a  berrying,  or  be  down 
among  the  nets  or  fishing  boats.  It  was  her 
greatest  delight  to  get  on  the  water,  to  rock  and 
toss  upon  the  wavTO.  At  ten  she  was  a  trim 
little  sailor  herself,  and  would  coast  oft’  for 
miles  alone.  At  twelve  she  would  allow  no  boy 
to  pass  her  with  sail  or  oar. 

For  the  last  three  years  Lamiie  has  been 
master  of  a  fine  fishing  craft  and  a  set  of  gill 
nets.  She  [luts  them  out  early  in  Api  il,  anil 
continues  them  till  late  in  the  Fall.  She  is  out 
every  morning  at  daylight,  and  again  in  the 
evening,  except  in  the  roughest  weather.  She 
takes  a  younger  sister  along  to  help  set  and 
draw  the  nets. 

She  often  brings  in  a  coiqile  of  liundred  fine 
lake  trout  and  white  fish  at  a  haul.  She  dress¬ 
es  them,  tries  out  the  oil,  packs  and  sends  them 
to  market.  Her  August  and  Si'ptember  catch 
amounted  to  over  :i^300.  Bi'sides  her  fishing 
receipts  she  has  taken  in  over  ll?170  this  season 
for  berries,  picked  at  odd  hours  by  henself  and 
sister. 

All  her  money  gix^s  to  her  father.  Month 
after  month  ho  packs  it  away  in  old  sacks  and 
stockiri).^  under  his  bed  ;  night  after  night  he 
guards  it  with  sabre  and  [listol.  In  all,  .she  is 
said  to  have  earned  him  over  83000. 

Of  course  the  old  man  is  proud  of  his  girl, 
and  tells  of  her  exjiloits  with  the  livelii'st twinkle 
of  satisfaction.  Danger  and  hardship  seem 
unknown  to  her.  She  will  go  out  in  any  blow 
and  come  in  with  full  sails.  Her  white  mast 
and  blue  pennon  are  known  by  people  far 
along  the  coast.  Boats  salute  her  in  passing  ; 
boys  swing  their  hats  in  proud  recognition. 
Without  knowing  it,  Lamiie  Borfein  is  a  hero¬ 
ine. 


Almoat  Incredible. 

.Anil  yet  the  following  relation  is  true  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and  can  Ixi  verified  by  any  one  who  desircH  to 
do  so : 

Mr.  William  H.  Whitely  is  widely  known  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  dry  good.s  trade  in  this  country  for  his  long  and 
active  connection  with  the  silk  and  worsted  mills  of 
Darby,  I’a.,  near  Philadel|>hia.  Ho  is  u  Kontleman  In 
middle  life,  in  robust  health,  actively  iitteudinK  to  busi- 
ne.sH,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  his  elei^ant  rural 
homo.  No  one  would  siipiiose  from  his  appearance 
that  for  lonK  years  ho  was  a  martyr  to  that  most  dis- 
tre.ssini?  disease,  sciatic  neural^jia.  By  what  mean.s  ho 
was  restored  from  an  almost  helpless  condition  to 
sound  health.  Is  the  story  we  have  to  {irosent,  and  we 
will  let  Mr.  Whitely  tell  it  him.self. 

“  I  enjoyed  koou  health,”  said  ho  to  a  press  reporter 
who  had  heard  of  his  case  and  called  u|x>n  him  to 
make  enquiry  about  it,  “  until  atiout  fourteen  years 
aqo,  when  one  dark  Winter’s  ni}<ht  I  fell  into  an  exca¬ 
vation  made  for  a  culvert.  With  my  feet  in  cold  water 
and  my  leqs  across  a  lo^;,  I  was  in  a  helpless  condition 
for  seven  hours.  When  I  was  taken  out  1  was  insensi¬ 
ble.  For  a  month  I  was  confined  to  bed.  On  rocovor- 
in«  sufficient  to  sit  up,  I  found  that  my  digestion  was 
impaired,  and  that  I  nad  an  ob»linate.  Hciatic  trouble  in 
both  legn.  With  thin  came  acute  facial  neuralqiti.  My 
whole  nervoun  nystem  wuh  nhalfered.  Homo  time  after 
1  was  able  to  walk  a  little,  a  feeling  like  paralynin 
would  lake  hold  of  me,  and  I  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
.At  iiiKht,  instead  of  sleepini?  soundly,  I  would  roll 
about  hopelessly  for  hours.  /  was  in  a  constant  nlate 
of  wearinenn  and  torture.  I  tried  various  medical 
treatments,  without  repaid  to  exixm.se,  but  got  no  re¬ 
lief.  I  gave  up  business  for  awhile  and  went  to  Colo¬ 
rado,  but  it  did  not  help  me. 

‘‘As  I  had  tried  almost  everything  else,  I  thought  1 
would  try  Compound  Oxygen,  which  I  had  seen  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  vitalizer.  During  my  protracted  illness 
(which  had  now  lasted  for  over  a  dozen  years),  I  hud 
made  a  close  study  of  the  nerves,  and  had  concluded 
that  vitalizing  was  what  1  needed.  If  this  Compound 
Oxygen  could  give  renewed  vitality,  it  was  exactly 
what  1  wanted.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a  severe  test 
for  the  Treatment,  for  bore  I  was  with  my  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  shattered,  my  digestion  in  bad  ord^,  my  eyesight 
trmtbling  me,  my  legs  failing  me,  and  my  powers  of 
sleep  practically  gone. 

“  Well,  I  took  the  Treatment  at  Drs.  Starkey  A  I’a- 
len’s  office.  Improvement  was  soon  visible,  but  it  was 
not  rapid.  1  hud  to  be  patient,  but  had  the  txsit  of  en¬ 
couragement  in  doing  so.  For  alxiut  six  months  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  treatment  with  persistent  regularity,  and 
with  the  most  satisfying  results.  1  became  able  to  at¬ 
tend  to  business.  1  could  eat  wUhejut  distress,  and  1 
could  obtain  refreshing  sleep.  My  U/rmentinf/  ntrve- 
pains  were  gone.  Compound  Oxypen  hud  triumphed 
over  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  sciatica  and  nerve  pros¬ 
tration  that  the  doctors  had  ever  known.  I  now  enjoy 
excellent  health,  really  enjoy  it,  for  you  can  Iniaglno 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  bo  well  again  after  my  long  years  of 
suffering.” 

Dm.  Hturkey  A  Pulen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
will  send  free  to  any  one  who  will  write  for  it,  their 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  from  which  all  desired 
information  In  regard  to  this  wonderful  Treatment  can 
Ixi  obtained. 
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iFarmtr^s  department 


AFTER  THE  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

The  last  weeks  of  July  were  warm  and  dry, 
and  good  crops  of  wheat  were  secured  in  fine 
order.  The  first  of  August  (the  colored  man’s 
day)  was  ushered  in  with  four  fearful  peals  of 
thunder  and  great  showers  of  needed  rain  that 
wet  the  plow  furrows  to  the  bottom,  making  it 
easier  for  the  horses,  better  for  the  jdowmen, 
and  a  saving  on  the  plowshares.  Tiie  great 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  purified  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  was  iike  going  to  Mackinac 
when  the  mercury  went  down  from  ninety  to 
sixty  in  the  shade!  The  ground  was  so  soft 
after  the  heavy  showers  that  a  twine  binder 
oould  not  be  used  on  the  oat  field.  A  light, 
easy-running  Roice  self-raker  was  used  to  lay 
the  oats  in  gavels  that  had  to  be  bound  by 
band.  Oats  are  always  more  liable  to  get  mus¬ 
ty  in  the  sheaf  than  wheat,  and  they  were  not 
harvested  in  <iuite  as  dry  condition  as  the 
wheat. 

We  fed  over  eighty  sheep  on  cornstalks  and 
good  timothy  hay  for  six  months  of  unusual 
cold  weather  last  Winter,  and  sold  the  wool 
for  twenty-four  cents  a  pound,  and  only  receiv¬ 
ed  $100  for  all  our  toil.  Farmers  are  disposing 
of  their  flocks  at  low  prices. 

The  Michigan  apple  crop  appears  to  imi)rove 
as  the  season  advances.  There  will  be  plenty 
for  home  use. 

The  farmers  of  four  counties  held  a  grand 
harvest  picnic  on  the  shore  of  Whitmore  Lake, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  Aug.  20. 
There  was  many  a  kindly  greeting  and  hearty 
welcome  from  old  friends  and  young  lovers, 
who  came  from  far  and  near.  The  dinner  last¬ 
ed  nearly  two  hours— not  exactly  a  feast  of 
“fat  things  and  wines  on  the  lees,’’  but  a  feast 
from  baskets  and  boxes  full  of  biscuits  and 
butter,  cakes  and  pies,  ham  and  eggs,  pickles, 
preserves,  cheese— in  fact,  tliere  was  just  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  good  cheer.  And  after  such  a  friend¬ 
ly  dinner  on  the  green  grass,  under  tlie  blue 
sky  and  the  spreading  oaks,  there  came  such  a 
burst  of  good  feeling  and  hilarity  that  it  was 
like  to  drown  the  elo<iuenceof  the  good  speak¬ 
ers,  the  songs,  and  the  music. 

The  peach  trees  on  the  hills  of  Ann  Arbor 
are  doing  far  better  than  was  exi»ected  after 
the  cold  Winter,  and  may  yet  bloom  as  beau¬ 
tifully  as  ever. 

Good  farmers  are  in  good  spirits.  A  friend 
who  expected  to  have  fifteen  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  finished  thrashing  Aug.  2fith,  and  had 
eighteen  hundred  husheh.  Two  of  his  fields 
that  bore  a  fair  crop  of  beans  last  year,  had 
forty  bushels  of  Scott  wheat  to  the  acre  this 
season ! 

The  robins  and  the  thrushes  that  used  to  sit 
in  the  maple  boughs  and  sing  us  up  before 
four,  fail  to  sing  gladly  now.  It  is  getting  late, 
and  only  the  wee  song-sparrow  sings  a  cheery 
note  after  five  beside  the  stately,  flaunting  sun¬ 
flowers  and  the  bonnie  blue  morning-glories. 

William  Lambie. 

Ypsllautl,  Hich. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

^rom  tlie  great  number  of  strawberrit's  now 
in  cultivation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  two 
or  three,  or  of  any  half-dozen  or  dozen,  “  these 
are  the  best  and  should  have  tlie  preference  of 
all  others.”  The  value  of  many  varieties  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  locality  where  they  are  raised — 
soil,  climate,  and  the  particular  market  where 
they  are  disposed  of,  determining  in  some  m(‘as- 
ure  their  worth.  Many  of  the  varietit's  of  tlie 
highest  qualities,  and  which  are  most  estimable 
for  the  garden  where  they  are  to  pass  directly 
to  the  table,  have  peculiarities  which  unfit  them 
for  profitable  cultivation  for  shipping  to  distant 
markets.  And  on  the  other  liaiid,  some  of  the 
most  profitable  varietit*s  for  large  grow’ers,  who 
send  them  to  a  distance,  are  so  inferior  in  quali¬ 
ty  that  they  would  be  refused  at  tlie  table  of  a 
connoisseur,  such  as  every  amateur  grower  of 
this  most  (lelicious  fruit  sliould  be.  To  some 
extent,  every  strawberry  grower  m  ust  test  varie¬ 
ties  for  himself,  but  the  fruits  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  all  so  good,  and  the  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  so  full,  tliat  there  is  little  danger 
of  obtaining  any  that  is  really  worthless.  A 
deep,  rich  soil,  clean  culture,  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  during  the  filling  of  the  berry,  aie 
necessary  to  produce  tlie  best  fruit. 

The  prt*8ent  month  is  a  good  time  in  tlie  mid¬ 
dle  region  of  the  country  for  setting  plants.  A 

[liece  of  ground  for  a  strawberry  bed  should 
lave  been  so  cultivated  as  to  be  free  from  weeds  ; 
it  should  be  prepared  for  planting  by  digging 
or  plowing  in  deep  a  good  eoat  of  well  rottisl 
stable  manure.  When  this  cannot  be  olitaiiu'd, 
and  the  land  is  otherwise  suitable,  and  in  a  fair 
condition  of  fertility,  the  plants  can  be  set,  and 
a  small  amount  of  some  good  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  given  eacli  plant  by  scattering  it  on 
the  surface  about  it  and  then  hoeing  it  in.  In 
the  Spring  another  application  of  the  same  kind 
can  be  nnule  by  sowuig  it  between  the  rows. 
In  the  garden  set  the  plants  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  with  the  rows  three  to  four 
feet  distant,  is  tlie  approved  practice. — Vick's 
Magazine  for  September. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

Thelargt*8t  fruit  farm  in  the  world  of  anyone 
kind  has  been  established  in  the  sout  hern  part 
of  Florida,  comprising  2500  acres  with  over  200,- 
00!)  cocoaiiut  triH's.  Mr.  Ezra  A.  Osborne,  a 
w'ealthy  farmer  of  Midilletowii,  Monmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  bouglit  over  sixty  miles  of  the 
o<*ean  front  land  from  Lake  Wortle  on  the 
m  >rth  to  Cape  Florida  on  the  south.  He  char¬ 
tered  spwial  vessels  to  bring  the  cocoanuts 
from  South  America,  and  landed  them  in  surf 
boats.  He  sent  workmen,  tools,  and  houses 
from  the  North  by  steamer  to  Key  West,  and 
then  by  specially  charteied  sailuig  vessels  up 
to  Cocoanut  Strand,  the  village  he  lias  i>stab- 
lished  in  the  center  of  his  plantation.  So  far 
the  undertaking  lias  cost  an  outlay  of  over 
$100,0(X).  The  200,000  coeoanut  trees  plaiiti'd,  of 
which  one- half  have  attained  two  yeais' growth, 
w'ill  net,  if  the  statistics  of  the  product  of  co¬ 
eoanut  tn*es  are  borne  out  in  the  course  of  from 
six  to  ten  yeais  and  then  on  for  one  hundred 
years,  $!!  to  $5  per  year  for  each  tree.  As  the 
coc«  »anut  will  only  thrive  south  of  the  frost  line 
and  near  the  coast,  Mr.  Osborne  has  succeeded 
in  monopolizing  about  all  the  land  there  is  in 
the  Uniteil  States  available  for  cocoanut  grow¬ 
ing.  All  tropical  fruits  can  alsolu*  grown  on  the 
sixty  mile  tract,  as  well  as  all  the  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Tomatoi's  have  betui  known  to  pay  a  net 
profl'  to  exetHHi  $500  per  acre.  The  Gulf  Stream 
.so  afft'cts  the  Uunperature  as  to  give  about  tin* 
climate  of  Bennuda  all  the  year  round.  An  in¬ 
land  passage  from  St.  Augustine  to  Biscayne 
bay  (where  Kir  years  it  has  bwn  proposed  to 
establish  a  tropical  botanic  garden),  will  soon 
establish  direct  sU'amboat  conmn-tiou  all  the 
year  with  Ckx*oanut  Strand. 


A  SERENE  BELT  IN  DAKOTA. 

Dakota  lost's  none  of  its  attractions  aftt'r  a 
four  years’  ac(|uaintance.  We  read  of  cyclones 
and  tornadcK's  in  other  parts  of  the  West  and 
South,  but  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  one  in 
Dakota— at  least  not  in  this  part,  and  I  tliink 
not  in  any  part.  Tht*re  st'ems  to  be  a  belt  of 
country  betwi'cn  Fargo  and  Bismarck  that  es¬ 
capes  all  kinds  of  severe  storms. 

t)ur  crojis  in  this  set'tion  are  good  this  year. 
Business  of  all  kinds  is  reviving,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  everything  to  thank  our  Ht*avenly 
Father  for,  and  nothing  to  complain  of.  The 
weather  the  past  wtH.*k  has  been  unusually 
cool,  with  some  rain  ;  and  on  Aug.  25th  we  had 
a  slight  frost.  Now  we  shall  expwt  more  warm 
weather,  and  a  return  of  the  almost  universal 
sunshine,  for  cloudy  days  are  the  exception. 

JaiDMtowa,  Dak.,  Aug.  T.  M.  ORONE. 


MILLIONS  OF  BUST  BEES. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Times.) 

A  tortuous  path,  overhung  with  crooked  old 
trees,  leads  from  Germantown  lane  to  the  Wis- 
sahickon  bee  farm,  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
State.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  and  historical 
locality.  Near  by  is  the  burial-place  of  several 
monks,  who  long  ago  tenanted  an  adjoining 
monastery,  since  merged  into  a  farm  house. 
The  Wissahiekon  bee  farm  has  120  hives,  with 
about  25,000  bees  in  each  hive,  placed  on  ter¬ 
races  and  watched  OA'er  by  hundreds  of  sun¬ 
flowers. 

‘  You  are  in  luck’s  way,'  said  Arthur  Todd, 
the  proprietor.  ‘One  of  my  colonies  is  swarm¬ 
ing.  It  is  unusual  and  undesirable  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  weather  has  been  so  mild  that  the 
bees  have  mistaken  it  for  Spring.’ 

A  cloud  of  bees  were  rising  in  tin*  air.  It 
hovered  about  a  hickory  tree  and  disappeared 
among  its  topmost  branches.  Forty  thousand 
bees  had  loyally  followed  their  queen  and 
alighted  with  her.  Tlie  aiiiarist  proci'eded  to 
capture  them,  which  he  did  by  using  a  “  smok¬ 
er  ”  and  a  wood  box.  He  climbed  the  tree  with¬ 
out  any  fact'  covering  and  took  the  insects  by 
hamifuls  without  being  stung. 

‘  Now  these  fellows  want  to  start  limrsekeep- 
ing  on  their  own  ai'count,’  he  said,  ‘  and  I  must 
furnish  them  a  home  or  they  will  run  away. 
Scientific  bee  keeping  has  rendered  this  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  hives  are  all  of  one  size, 
so  that  frames  can  be  put  togetlier  with  dis- 
patiii.’ 

A  hive  was  rapidly  constructed  and  the 
master  of  the  bees  scooped  them  up  with  both 
liaiids,  placed  them  on  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
wiiicli  form  artificial  combs,  and  the  bees  at 
once  went  within  and  the  cover  was  put  on. 
Then  he  took  the  box  and  emiitied  its  noisy 
contents  in  front  of  the  hive.  Eacli  bee  of  the 
vast  throng  immediately  turned  its  head  toward 
its  future  homemnd  niovi'd  on. 

‘  Now  just  listen  to  their  hum,’  .said  ^Ir.  Todd. 

•  It's  a  different  hum  to  their  ordinary  one. 
They  are  starting  a  fresh  colony,  and  the  hum 
is  a  song  of  rejoicing.  By  and  by  the  hum  will 
b(*  subdued.  That  will  be  a  contented  lium. 
Yes,  bees  exprt'ss  their  feelings.  Those  with 
vicious  tempi'i’s  will  lium  about  like  a  buzz-saw. 
The  Cyi>rlan  is  one  of  that  class.  He  is  a  good 
worker,  but  he’s  such  a  bail  stinger  that  keep¬ 
ers  wont  have  much  to  do  with  him.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  bee  has  a  low,  sweet  hum,  indicating  docility. 
He  wont  attack  you  unless  he  is  provoked. 
Tlnm  he  dashes  about  like  a  moth  after  a  light, 
and  his  hum  says  plainly  “I’m  mad.”  ’ 

Bees  are  instinctively  industrious,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  hatred  of  thieves.  Tluir  laws 
are  unwritU'n  but  scA'ere.  Illustrative  of  this; 
Several  robber  bees  had  entered  a  hive  and 
began  stealing  honey.  Sounds  of  wTatli  were 
immediately  heard  within.  Soon  afterwards  a 
crowd  of  bees  came  outside,  where  they  fero¬ 
ciously  assaulted  each  other.  The  war  lasted 
two  hours.  At  dusk  over  a  hundred  bees  were 
lying  in  front  of  the  hiv«‘  with  their  legs  up. 
The  bees  were  bringing  out  their  slain  ha's  and 
throwing  them  about  irreverently. 

A  pretty  specimen  of  a  stately  Syriun  queen 
bee  was  pointed  out.  Its  motlier  was  born  in 
tlie  Holy  Land.  It  is  two  months  old  and  may 
live  three  years.  It  has  a  golden  shiehl  on  tin* 
thorax,  and  a  small  mark  like  a  black  halt 
moon.  It  is  swift  on  the  wing,  flies  a  l<»ng  dis¬ 
tance  in  search  of  flower  petals,  and  is  strong 
and  active.  The  race  is  numerous  near  .Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Monks  residing  there  believe  that  Syrian 
bees  have  ilescendecl  from  the  first  bees  given 
to  man.  A  (pieeii  ranges  in  value  from  .$21)  to 
$100,  the  price  being  governed  by  purity  of 
breed. 

The  introduction  of  the  (pieen  boo  into  a  col¬ 
ony  is  an  important  ib'm  in  bee  farming.  She 
is  {>ut  in  a  separate  cell  with  jirovisions.  The 
bees  eat  their  way  into  her  cell  and  escort  her 
thence  to  tlielr  combs,  where  she  wandeis 
about,  always  with  innumerable  courtiers  in 
lier  train.  If  she  enti'red  a  cell  without  this  in¬ 
troduction  she  probably  would  be  killed. 

The  baby  bee  is  hardy  from  the  time  he 
leav(‘8  his  ceil  and  is  strong  enough  to  fly.  He 
is  not  allowed  that  liberty,  however,  until  he  is 
domesticated.  The  big  bees  tx'acli  him  how 
baby  bet's  ought  to  bt'have  when  at  home.  He 
nunses  the  grubs  and  serves  the  young  qut'ens 
M’ith  food.  When  he  is  pi'rfect  he  goes  out  with 
his  elders  in  (jiiest  of  lioney,  and  soon  dt'velops 
into  an  elder  himself. 

The  {trinciftal  sources  of  food  are  the  maple, 
poplar,  and  “  jolly  smokt'r”  trees,  which  abound 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  farm.  There  art' 
clover  flehis  not  far  away  whose  crops  are  ft'r- 
tilizt'd  by  the  bumble  ami  honey  bees  who  visit 
them.  Mr.  Tttdil  luis  .seven  or  eight  acri'S  t)f 
buckwheat,  rt'prest'iiting  tin'  Winter  sujtplies 
for  the  bees. 

‘  There  is  one  thing  connected  with  bet*  farm¬ 
ing,’ said  Mr.  Todd, ‘that  has  not  been  vt'nti- 
lati'd  much  os  yet.  The  bt'c  laws  are  imperfect ; 
indet'd  they  art'  in  a  chaotic  state.  Tlicy  are 
not  stifiicit'nth'  deflneil  to  protect  bee  farming 
against  pt'ople  who  are  8t>  ignorant  as  to  sup¬ 
pose  bet's  will  molest  catth'  and  tlt'strtty  crops. 
A  case  is  now  in  tin'  courts  in  which  a  bee-kt't'p- 
er  nametl  Freeborn  is  bt'ing  sued  by  a  farmer 
for  $500  ilamages  done  by  bt'es  swarming  on 
tht'  cltiver  fiehls  of  the  plaintiff  and  i»r('venting 
his  sheep  from  grazing.  A  bee-keept'i’s  union 
is  the  outcome  ttf  this  action.  The  stings  of 
bt'es  are  used  by  homteopathic  tloctors  in  the 
form  of  a  nn'tlicine  called  “  ajtis.”  as  a  remedy 
for  rheumatism,  tliarrhcr.x,  and  sevt'ial  other 
ailments.’ 

Bet'S  art'  methtxlical  in  their  habits — some- 
tinK*s  aluntst  human.  .As  night  liraws  t>n  they 
return  to  their  hives,  and  tht'  majority  retire  at 
a  rt'spectable  hour.  Soint'  ttltl  fogies  linger 
about  tht'  stttop,  as  though  snifiing  the  evening 
breezt'.  A  ft'W  yi>ung  scapegraces  hang  about 
tin'  sunfltiwers.  jtttssibly  making  love  tt)  them, 
humming  to  them  in  low,  musical  tones.  When 
all  havt'gonett)  rest  thi'ie  is  a  piruliar  min¬ 
gling  t)f  bee  harmonies  among  the  hivt's.  Mil¬ 
lions  t  if  bt'cs  join  in  the  refrain.  Tin' bees  are 
abrotnl  with  tin'  first  strt'ak  of  tlay. 


FOREST  TREE  PLANTING. 

In  18.50,  at  wliicli  time  timbt'r  was  .so  abun- 
tlant  that  the  farmers  were  tleadening  anti 
burning  it,  a  nt'ighbor  of  mine  began  planting 
kx'ust  timlier,  ami  tluring  the  ensuing  five  t>r 
seven  years  he  planted  ten  acres,  most  of  it  ttn 
a  stiuthern  slope,  tott  steep  and  brokt'ii  to  etdti- 
vate,  anil  so  exposed  tt>  the  sun  as  to  ilry  out 
t'asily  when  in  grass.  This  entiri'  jtlantation 
was  cut  ainl  marketed  in  1860-09.  The  second 
growth  was  much  mort'  rapid  than  the  first, 
anil  in  1879  the  present  owner  began  cutting 
out  the  largt'st  trees  where  they  were  crowtled, 
anti  marketing  them.  In  1883,  ht'  allowed  me 
to  examine  his  books,  anil  I  fouml  that  his  salt's 
frtun  the  thinnings  averaged  $‘24.75  per  acre,  or 
$990  from  tin*  ten  acres  for  the  four  years. 
This  lanil  has  prtiduet'd  mort'  gniss,  although 
not  pi'ihaps  of  as  good  quality,  than  it  would 
have  ilone  without  the  tri't's.  I  have  planted 
four  plitts  of  htcust  timber  myself,  averaging 
over  one  thousand  tret's  t'ach.  anil  the  growth 
hiis  bet'll  .satisfactory  with  all  of  them,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  grove  of  st't'illings  jilantetl 
which  tlitl  not  give  satisfaction ;  but  when' 
sprouts  have  been  tlug  up  anti  set  out,  they 
have  almost  universally  failt'tl.  I  plantt'tl,  in 
1868,  a  small  plot  of  soft  maples,  some  t>f  whii'h 
are  now  nearly  two  fet't  in  iliameti'r,  anil  this 
year  we  tappt'ti  and  madt'  syrup  from  tri't's 
fourteen  years  old  from  seetl.  -Widilo  F.  Brown 
in  ATt'k's  Magazine. 


STATE  FAIR  PRIYILEOES. 

These  are  put  up  to  the  highest  bidders,  the 
Society  thus  deriving  a  portion  of  its  funds  for 
premium  and  other  expenses.  Our  nt'ighbor 
The  Advocate  hereupon  says  ;  The  privilege  f>f 
selUng  bt't'r  on  tht'  grounds  of  tin'  New  York 
State  Agrii'ultural  Fair  lias  bt'cn  sold  for  four¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eerenty-fire  dollni'x The 
privilege  of  keeping  the  “  first  dining-hall  ” 
britught  only  $110,  and  two  tUlii'r  dining-halls 
went  for  $90  and  $85.  The  threi'  eating-plai'i.'s 
are  worth  $285.  and  the  lager-bt't'r  busint'ss 
$1,47.5.  Probably  the  lager-bet'r  si'ller  has  tht' 
bt'st  bargain  of  tin'  four,  though  he  pays  more 
than  five  tinit's  as  much  as  the  t>ther  three  to¬ 
gether.  The  fact  is  full  of  meaning,  anil  we 
commend  it  to  the  tlumghtful.  The  aj^cul- 
turists  and  their  friends  wlio  atteml  fairs  are 
probably  better  than  an  average  of  the  whole 
t'onini unity.  Dot's  the  privilege  of  selling  beer 
to  the  American  pt'tiple  yielil  five  tinit's  as  much 


profit  as  the  pri\ilege  of  feeding  them  ?  The 
question  suggests  the  vast  money  power  of 
“  the  beer  interest,”  and  the  facts  are  most  un¬ 
complimentary  to  us  as  a  people. 


FARM  AND  RUR^  NOTES. 

But  few  species  enter  into  the  Canadian  flora 
that  are  not  found  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  week  which  ended  with  Aug.  29th, 
tlie  canals  of  this  State  transported  2,177,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  the  rails  only  148,000 . 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  AVesttown,  N.  Y.,  is  also 
President  of  the  Farm  and  Ganlen  Club  of  that 
place. 

F.  S.  Mitchell,  in  his  Birds  of  Lancashire,  says 
that  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  golilfincli,  wliich 
feeds  on  the  thistles  of  wa.ste  lanils,  is  balanced 
by  the  greater  jilentifulness  of  the  hawfinch, 
which  prefers  a  more  eultivated  t'ountry. 

The  Britisli  consular  agent  at  Cliung  King 
has  fouml  that  insect  white  wax  is  the  product 
of  minute  brown  insects,  wliicli  exist,  togetlier 
with  a  small  blat'k  beetle,  in  exert'seenees  or 
galls  attached  to  tht'  boughs  and  twigs  of  an 
evergret'ii. 

It  is  I'stiniateil  that  foreign  capitalists  hold  in 
large  trat'ts  about  25,000,000  acres  of  Western 
land,  that  is  38,000  square  miles,  or  an  area 
nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  Amerit'an  t'apitalists  and  t'ompanies 
hold  at  least  10,000,000  acres  in  tracts  of  from 
100,000  to  2,000,000. 

Fifteen  million  horses  are  now  o.vned  in 
Ameriea,  and  mt>re  than  1,000,000  a  year  must 
be  bred  to  keep  up  the  supjily.  The  largest 
portion  of  these  are  used  for  agricultural  ami 
heavy  ilraught  iturposes,  and  such  horses  bring 
from  $175  to  $240  t'ai'h.  Five  hundrt'd  stallions 
are  now  annually  imported  frtun  France  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Tuckahoe  Farmers’  (Tub  of  Henrict) 
County,  A'a.,  at  a  recent  meeting  apjiointed  a 
committee  to  report  upon  a  plan  for  tlie  club  to 
visit  some  of  the  juini'ipal  farms  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
one  other  State.  The  jiartywill  number  from 
four  to  twelve  farnu'is,  ami  the  object  is  solely 
to  st'e  for  themselvi's  the  moiles  of  Northern 
friends  in  their  farming  operations. 

Scanning  the  mercantile  history  of  any  of  our 
large  cities,  we  find  as  a  rule  that  tlie  most  suc- 
t't'ssful  merchants,  thost'  taking  the  lead  in  the 
great  comnu'rcial  army,  have  come  from  quiet 
village  life  or  from  farms  in  tin'  country.  Sut'h 
leave  thi'ir  rustic  homt's  possessed  of  industrious 
habits,  frugal  ways,  ami  a  simplicity  of  manner 
united  tt)  a  spirit  of  tletermination  that  enables 
tht'in  to  settle  tlown  to  the  serious  biisiliess  of 
lift'  with  a  ilelinitt'  aim  before  them. 

Nearly  all  the  t'arly  pt'ars  shoulil  bi'  pit'ked 
some  days  befort'  bet'oming  soft  ;  the  right  time 
is  when  tin'  stem  separati's  fn't'ly  from  the  tret' 
whi'ii  the  pi'ar  is  raised  or  lifteil  upward  above 
a  level.  Soint'  of  the  I'arlit'st,  as  thi'  Summer 
Doyi'ime,  slniuhl  be  nearer  maturity  than  oth¬ 
ers  larger  and  lati'r.  The  Bartlett  will  ripen 
wt'll  if  gatheretl  before  full  grown,  but  tin' 
tjuality  will  not  be  so  perfet't.  All  pears  ket  p 
best  in  the  ilark. 

<  )n  the  subject  of  t'arly  botany  in  Phihnleljihia 
the  “Garileni'r's  Monthly”  says;  Bartram  be¬ 
gan  his  gartli'ii  in  1728.  Peter  Kahn,  for  whom 
tilt'  Kahnia  wius  named,  settled  in  Phihnlelphia 
in  1748.  Dr.  Ailam  Kulm,  the  first  professor 
j  of  botany  in  .Amt'iit'a,  ami  for  whom  is  nametl 
the  Kuhnia,  settli'd  in  Philailelphia  in  17()8.  In 
1773  Hum))hrey  Marshall,  commemoratetl  in 
the  Marshallia,  and  the  author  of  the  first  bo¬ 
tanical  work  in  .America,  commenced  his  botan¬ 
ic  garden  at  Marshallton. 

Mr.  Charles  .A.  Green  hints  that  it  would  bt'  a 
good  thing  if  nurserymen  would  omit  from  their 
catalogues  all  vulgar  or  otherwise  objectionable 
names  of  [ilants.  This  is  one  of  the  best  seasons 
of  the  yi'ar  to  transplant  evt'rgrt'cns.  He  says 
till'  young  growth  of  the  past  season  has  got 
pretty  well  liardened,  so  as  to  permit  but  little 
evaporation,  and  the  earth  being  warm,  new 
roots  push  with  rapidity,  and  the  tree  liecomes 
(established  in  the  ground  bt'fore  t'old  Autumn 
winds  t'ommence  blowing. 

The  Prairit'  Farmer  recently  made  imiuiry  of 
thirb'en  prominent  fruit-growers  belonging  to 
st'ven  differt'nt  States,  rt'garding  the  bt*st  varie- 
tites  of  Strawberries,  with  this  result ;  Eight 
gave  the  Crescent  the  first  jilace,  and  four  gave 
it  the  second  phu'i'.  Five  plaei'd  the  Wilson  first. 
This  was  for  a  wide  range  of  territory  and  a  great 
diversity  of  soils.  The  business  of  growing 
berries  for  ilistant  markets  is  overdone  in  some 
st'Ctions.  This  sea.son  Chicago  receivt'd  twenty 
millions  of  tjuarts  of  strawberries,  wliicli  sold  at 
a  price  that  left  nothing  for  the  grower. 

The  “  Big  Woods”  of  Minnesota  well  ilest'ive 
the  name,  for  they  t'over  5,0(K)  stjuare  mill's,  or 
3,‘20(),0()0  acres  of  surfact'.  Tlu'si'  woods  contain 
only  hard-wood  growths,  int'luiling  white  and 
black  oak,  maplt',  hickory,  liasswood,  elm,  cot¬ 
tonwood,  tamarack,  and  t'nough Dther  varieties 
to  mak(>  an  aggrt'gatt'  of  t>vt'r  fifty  different 
kinds.  The  hard-wood  tract  extt'nds  in  a  belt 
across  the  middle  of  the  State,  and  surrounding 
its  noi’theastern  t'tmu'r  is  an  immense  jiine  re¬ 
gion  ('overing  21,000  stpian'  miles,  or  13, 440,000 
acres. 

The  Morristown  (N.  J.)  .Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Society  prttpost's  tt)  hohl  a  combination 
sale  of  lioi-st's,  t'attle,  ami  other  livt'  stock,  and 
also  of  new  machinery,  on  tht'  last  day  of 
its  next  fair,  which  is  to  be  helil  Sept.  18th  and 
19th.  Tht'  sot'iety  will  conduct  the  salt',  t'harg- 
ing  a  small  entranet'  fee  and  moilerate  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  salt's  made  ;  entiance  ft'c  dt'dut'tt'd 
in  t'ase  of  sale,  sind  forft'ited  when  no  salt*  is 
made.  The  maiiagt'rs  bt'lieve  this  new  vt'iiturt' 
may  not  only  be  of  bi'iielit  to  tin'  soi'ii'ty,  but  a 
good  mt'ilium  of  t'xchangt'  to  stock-growers, 
farmers,  and  others.  The  i>lan  might  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  advantagt' by  fair  managt'i’s  in  otht'r  lo¬ 
calities. 

The  prodiu'tlon  of  sltig  wool  ami  the  industri¬ 
al  applications  of  the  article,  ajipear  to  be  large¬ 
ly  on  the  increa.se.  By  the  ai'tion  of  strong  jt'ts 
of  steam,  tht'  shtg  is  transformi'd  into  a  fibrous 
whitish  silicate  cotton,  which  bt'ing  mineral,  is 
incombustibli',  like  asbt'stos ;  it  is  ailvanUi- 
geously  and  extensivt'lj’  list'd  in  England  in  the 
construction  of  new  houses  with  Mansaid  roofs, 
the  spact'  betwei'ii  the  interior  lath  or  panelling 
ami  the  exterior  covering  of  zinc,  slate,  or  tin, 
being  filled  with  this  slag  wool,  the  t'ffect  being 
to  prtiti'ct  from  the  rigor  of  frost  in  Winter  ami 
from  intense  heat  in  Summer.  It  is  also  said 
to  prevent  fret'zingand  bursting  of  ttips,  spouts, 
and  water-pipes  if  tht'.se  art'  covered  by  the 
wool  in  Winter. 

Agrictiltiiral  statistics  in  Irelaml  for  thi'  yt'ar 
1884  have  just  been  published,  and  show  an 
extraordinaiy  condition  of  affairs.  'I'ht'  ana 
under  cultivation  has  dt'creast'd  03,9.57  at'ies  in 
twelve  months  since  1883.  .At  the  eml  of  1884 
there  were  79,072  acres  less  ilevott'il  to  the 
growth  of  cereals  than  at  the  end  of  1883, 
while  even  of  potatoes,  the  sbindartl  crop,  7515 
acri's  less  wert'  grown  in  1884  than  in  1883.  So 
on  through  the  list,  ending  with  the  dt'cri'ast' 
of  :3000  at'ri's  in  cabbagt',  1155  acres  in  small 
roots,  anil  also  a  deert'ase  in  twelvt'  months  of 
0718  at'res  planted  in  flax.  The  art'a  of  wood¬ 
land  has,  on  the  contrary,  incrt'usi'd  by  701 
acres,  while  30,703  at 'ii's  more  are  devoteil  to 
meadows  than  in  1883,  ami  1.54,429  acres  mort' 
are  planted  in  grass.  The  only  I'licouraging 
feature  of  the  report  is  the  reclamation  of  90,- 
0.50  aert's  of  bog  land  timing  1884. 


MAKING  NEW  LAWNS. 

The  month  of  St'ptember  is  one  of  the  bt'st 
for  seeding  down  new  lawn.s.  The  t'arlier  it  is 
done  the  better,  but  anytime  during  this  month 
will  do.  A  good  lawn  is  the  foumlation  for 
all  garden  improvt'int'nts  about  tht'  dwt'lling. 
Without  this  all  other  work  will  bt'  comfiara- 
tively  worthh'ss.  Having  dug  or  [ilowt'd  the 
ground  deep,  ami  finely  pulverizt'd  it  with  the 
harrow  or  the  rake,  anti  given  it  a  smooth  and 
evt'N  surftice.  it  can  be  sowed  witli  seed  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Griuss,  or  Red  Top,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  or  which  is  still  better,  with  a  mi.xture 
known  as  Ltiwn  (irass  seed.  Four  bushels  to 
the  aert'  is  the  propt'r  tpiantity.  Sow  the  seed 
evenly  at  a  time  wlien  the  air  is  still,  ami  then 
lightly  rake  it  in, and  afterwards  ptiss  a  lighter 
medium  weight  roller  over  it.  Tht'  seetl  will  ger¬ 
minate  rapidly,  a  good  growth  of  grass  will  be 
made  tluring  the  Fall,  and  the  next  Summer  will 
show  a  thick,  close  sward. — Vick’s  Magazine. 


One  <!ri|fn0  nnTi  ^notljet^ 


The  first  Hindoo  lady  who  ever  went  into 
trade,  has  opened  a  bookstore  in  Bombay. 

Last  ye.'  r  there  were  20,000  letters  posted  in 
England  without  any  address  upon  them.  In 
1600  <  if  these  coins  and  money  were  enclosed. 

The  first  issue  of  cents  in  this  country  wtis  in 
1793.  ■'V’^ith  the  single  exception  of  the  yt'ar 
1815,  tl  ere  has  been  no  break  in  the  issue  of 
cents  fi  )m  that  tinit'  to  the  present. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia  is 
the  only  place  in  .America  where  the  judges  and 
lawyers  wear  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  English 
usage. 

Long  ago  the  Portuguese  suiirt'iuacy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  India  was  bestowed 
by  the  Pope,  as  against  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
now  revolting  under  this  control,  and  the  con- 
flit't  is  said  to  be  the  most  bitter  ever  known 
within  the  Church. 

Max  Muller  has  calculated  tliat  at  the  close 
of  the  next  two  centuries  there  will  be  in  the 
world  53,370,000  people  sjieaking  the  Italian 
huigutige,  72,071,000  the  Frencli,  157,480,000  the 
(Jerman,  505,280,000  the  Spanislqand  1,837,280,- 
153  the  English. 

Belgium,  according  to  the  London  Times,  af¬ 
fords  incontestably  the  worst  statistics  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  litiuors. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  the  use  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  litiuors  has  more  than  trebled  itself  in  that 
country,  while  the  pomilation  has  onlv  advanc¬ 
ed  from  3,000,000  to  5',500,000. 

The  familiar  poem  “  Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  was 
written  by  Samuel  Woodworth  in  1819,  just  af¬ 
ter  lie  had  drank  water  from  a  bucket  at  a  well 
in  Cromwell,  Ct.,  which  was  on  the  premises  of 
the  late  Captain  .Tames  Riley.  The  poet  was 
then  teaching  a  district  school  on  Prospet't  Hill 
in  that  town. — Hartford  Couraiit. 

Norfolk  is  the  second  city  in  point  of  size  and 
('iiterprise  in  A'irginia.  There  are  something 
more  than  30,0(K)  inhabitants  in  Norfolk  proper, 
about  12,000  more  in  I’ortsniouth  across  tlu' 
river,  3000  in  Berkeley  near  by  and  also  across 
the  river,  and  about  as  many  in  Brambh'ton,  a 
suburb  of  Norfolk. 

A  monster  sea-turtle  seven  feet  long  and 
weighing  10(X)  iiountls,  was  t'aptured  rt'cently 
off  No-Man’s  liund,  by  a  New  London  swordlisli 
hunter  and  brought  into  New  London.  No- 
Man’s  Land  is  a  little  tlest'it  island  lying  a  ft'w 
miles  south  of  tht'  west  I'lid  of  the  islantl  of 
Martha’s  Vineyanl,  and  only  about  six  miles 
south  of  Gay  Head. 

The  Pike’s  Peak  Railway,  which  is  t'xpt't'tt'd 
to  bt'  in  operation  this  year,  will  be  the  most 
notable  piece  of  track  in  tht'  world.  It  will 
mount  2()00ft'et  higher  than  the  Lima  and  Oroya 
litiilway  in  Peru.  It  is  now  in  operation  to  a 
point  over  12,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
entire  thirty  miles  of  its  li'iigth  will  bt' a  suct'cs- 
sion  of  C'omplii'att'd  curves  and  gradi's,  with  no 
piece  of  straight  track  longer  than  300  feet. 

Judge  Kennt'bunkei',  a  cynical  old  bai'helor, 
livi's  with  his  dog  in  the  hall-room  of  a  New 
York  flat.  .As  he  was  lonking  out  tif  his  win¬ 
dow  Miss  Vanpelt,  who  lives  on  the  Hat  bt'low, 
stuck  her  head  out  of  her  winilow  anti  called 
up  “  Your  nasty  dog  barks  all  night.” 

“  But  he  doesn’t  play  on  tht'  piano  all  day.” 

The  lower  window'  came  down  with  a  bang 
that  sotmded  like  a  saft'  being  blown  open. 

The  laborer  is  haiijiiei'  to-day,  says  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  than  ever  before  in  the  historj'  of 
the  State.  Tlie  working  peoiile  art'  not  those 
who  are  attacked  with  lun.acy.  A  few  liave  con¬ 
tracted  insanity  from  family  troubh'  or  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiasm,  but  a  majority  of  our  citizt'us 
who  are  taken  to  asylums,  go  on  account  of  dis¬ 
sipated  habits  or  business  troubles,  the  former 
bt'ing  more  oftt'ii  the  causi'  than  the  latter. 

Under  tlie  oltl  Spiinisli  regime  in  Chili  the 
tithes — every  tt'iith  sheaf  of  wlieat  in  the  field, 
every  tenth  animal  or  fow’l  on  the  farm,  every 
tenth  bar  of  silver  or  t'ojiper  at  the  mine — went 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  support  a  court  of  sot'ial 
drones.  The  “  first  fruits  ”  also  went  to  the 
Iiarish  tairates,  who  thereby  averagt'tl  from 
that  source  tiloiie  fully  $‘200  a  year,  an  amount 
then  equal  to  the  annual  wages  of  four  ftirm  la¬ 
borers. 

There  must  bt'  an  organization  of  charity. 
The  number  of  the  lielplt'ss  anil  suffering  is  not 
large  as  compared  with  tlie  whole  pojmlation, 
and  those  w’ho  luive  health  and  strength  coulil 
t'are  for  the  weak  with  little  ilifliculty  if  the 
burden  were  properly  distribiib'il  and  the  aid 
wisely  furnished,  (’haritable  work  should  bt'  so 
adjusted  tliat  all  should  give  aid  who  ought  to 
give  it,  and  none  rt'ceive  it  who  ought  not  to  ri'- 
ceiveit,  andthenthesufft'ring  would  be  rt'lit'ved 
with  but  litth'  cost  to  any. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  navigation  on  the  great 
Congo  river  should  bt'  so  interrupted  by  tlii' 
numerous  falls  and  rapiils  whii'h  art'  t'ncoun- 
tered  between  Vivi  and  Stanley  I’ool.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  and  seemingly  insurmountable  falls  art' 
thost'  of  Yt'llala,  N’Gonia,Issanghila,  Manyanga, 
N’Tamo-Makota,  Zinga,  Elsa,  Inkissi,  Kaloiilou, 
and  N’Tnmo,  or  Livingston,  in  aildition  to  which 
tht're  are  innumerablt'  rapids,  and  all  within  a 
distance  of  *250  milt's,  bt'ing  a  total  fall  of  1,()00 
feet. 

There  is  no  government  within  the  vallt'y  of 
the  Congo.  The  Intt'i  natiohal  Association  which 
has  bt'cii  engaged  during  tin'  lust  six  yt'ars  in 
exploring  tin'  vast  regions  of  the  Congo,  and 
which  was  rect'ntly  awardt'd  by  the  Bt'rlin  Con- 
fereiit't'  territory  of  1,1()(),()0()  squart'  mill's,  litis 
attempted  to  establish  ti  govi'riimi'iit  to  bt' 
known  hereaftt'r  as  the  “  Free  Stati's  of  tin' 
Congo.’'  Thi'y  have  establi.shed  stations  on  the 
lower  and  ujipi'r  river,  but  thi'y  art'  simply  tol- 
('liited  by  thi'  nativt's. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  tigo  that  tht'  construction 
of  the  first  French  railroad,  that  from  Paris  to 
St.  Germain,  was  officially  sanctioneil.  Tht'  latt; 
Emil  Pt'reire  undt'i  took  to  make  this  lint'  at  his 
own  expense.  It  had  takt'n  nearly  threi'  yt'ars 
to  obtain  the  ctinsent  of  the  autlioritii's,  the 
conti'iition  of  Thit'rs  bt'ing  that  railroads  could 
never  be  mort!  than  inert'  toys,  while  Arazo 
also  doubted  thi'ir  utility.  Tin'  financial  iliffi- 
cultit's  were  also  great,  and  onh’  surmounted 
when  the  Rothschilds  ainl  Duvillers  wt'ie  won 
over.  The  road  was  opened  in  18.37,  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  tht'  western  system. 

Tliere  is  a  natural  bridgt',  almost  Jis  interi'st- 
ing  as  the  Virginia  t'uriosity,  spanning  a  can¬ 
yon  about  twt'nty  mil(!.s  north  tif  tht'  ptiint 
wht're  the  Atlantic  anil  Ptu'iflt'  railroad  t'rossi's 
the  boundary  between  Nt'w  Mi'xit'o  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  This  bridgt'  is  sixty-five  feet  long  and 
fifteen  ft'ct  wide  at  the  narrowest  point  ;  it  t!on- 
sists  of  twugh  grit  rock,  underneath  which  tin' 
softer  sandstoru's  have  bt'on  worn  away  to  a 
depth  of  twcnty-flvt'  to  forty  feet  beneath  tht' 
arch.  Near  by  is  a  {ii'trified  forest.  The  stone 
tree  trunks  lie  just  bi'iieath  the  soil,  or  half  ex¬ 
posed,  fallt'ii  in  all  direction.s. 

Tht'  area  of  the  ilorninion.s  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia  is  1,079,580  stjuart'  miles,  and  tin'  pop¬ 
ulation  is  estimated  at  7,0.53,000,  eontaiin'd  in 
ninety-nine  towns  with  a  total  population  of 
1.903,800,  while  tht'  villages  and  rural  tiistnets 
contain  3,780,(K)0.  ami  tin'  nomatls  are  I'Stimat- 
e<l  at  1,909,800.  The  statistics  of  the  crt't'tls  art' ; 
Sht'cahs,  6,800,000  ;  Sunnis  arnl  other  Moham¬ 
medan  sects,  700,(K)0  ;  Parset's,  8000  ;  Jt'ws,  19,- 
000  ;  Armenians,  43,0(K)  ;  Ni'storians  and  Cliris- 
tians,  23,000.  Of  thi' Armenian  population  52.8 
per  cent,  art'  male  and  47.2  femalt's.  Of  the 
Mussulman  population  tin'  mi'an  priqitirtion  is 
.50.5  per  cent.  femalt'S  and  49.5  males. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  tht'  extensivi'  nature 
of  the  victualing  on  board  the  great  oct'an 
steamers.  Each  vt'sst'l  for  passengt'is  and  crew 
is  Ifiadeil  with  .3.500  poimtls  of  butter,  3000  hams, 
1000  pounds  of  biscuits,  exclusive  of  those  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  crew  ;  8000  pounds  of  giapt'S, 
almonds,  figs,  and  other  dessert  fruits  ;  1500 
pounds  of  jams  and  jellies  ;  canned  meats,  0000 
pounds  ;  dried  beans,  30(M)  pounds  ;  rice  3000 
Ftoimds;  onions,  5(K)0  pounds  ;  potatoes,  40  tons  ; 
flour,  300  barrels  ;  and  eggs,  1200  dozen.  Fresh 
vegetables,  dead  meat,  and  live  bullocks,  shi'cp, 
pigs,  gt'cse,  turkeys,  ducks,  fowls,  fish,  and 
casual  game,  are  gt'nt'rally  supplit'd  at  eat'h 
port,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  tht'tn. 
Probably  two  dozen  bullocks  and  sixty  shet'p 
woultl  be  a  avi'Hige  for  the  whole  voytige, 
and  the  rest  may  be  inferred  in  proportion. 
During  the  Summer  months,  when  travelling  is 
heavy,  twenty-fivt'  fowls  are  often  used  in  soup 
for  a  single  dinner. — London  Times. 


THE  HOME. 

The  old  Athenians  spent  their  money  freely 
to  build  temples  and  erect  statues,  wliile  their 
own  homes  were  unattractive  in  appearance  to 
the  passer-by.  We  are  glad  our  people  do  not 
follow  their  examples.  We  judge  of  the  people 
by  their  homes  and  not  by  the  public  buildings, 
for  the  liome  is  in  a  great  measure  the  index 
of  the  cliaracter  of  the  liome  dwellei's.  This 
applies  to  the  outsiile  of  the  house  as  well  tis 
the  inside.  The  man  or  woman  who  seeks  to 
make  the  exterior  of  the  houst'  attractive  as 
well  as  the  interior,  is  tis  much  a  public  bene¬ 
factor  as  he  who  builds  costly  temples,  though 
he  may  not  be  tiware  of  it,  nor  have  the  public 
good  at  heart,  but  only  be  gratifying  ids  own 
tastt'.  However,  the  man  wlio  t'ares  tlie  most 
for  his  own  home,  cares  the  most  for  tlie  public 
good  usually.  A  well-kept  house  and  yard  is 
an  educator,  however  humble  it  may  be,  and 
tht'  man  or  woman  w'ho  spends  money  in  dt'co- 
rating  his  home  because  it  is  his  home,  is  not  so 
selfisli  as  lit'  might  appear. — A.  C.  in  Vick’s 
Magazine. 

WHERE  OUR  SODA  COMES  FROM. 

Along  the  Peruvian  coast,  stretching  for  hun¬ 
dred  of  inilt's,  are  the  famous  beds  of  nitratt' 
of  sotla,  which  purified  is  saltpt'trt'.  Thest'  de¬ 
posits,  more  profitable  tlian  silver  or  guano, 
were  tlist'overed  accidentally  by  an  Englishman 
naiiit'd  George  Smith,  but  were  not  opt'iatcd  to 
any  extent  until  recent  years.  Now  nitrate 
having  been  found  a  valuable  component 'of  a 
liimdred  cheniit'al  forms,  is  demandi'd  the 
world  ovt'r,  and  millions  of  dollars’  wtirtli  is 
shiiiped  from  the  pt>rts  along  the  coast  annual¬ 
ly.  Before  its  value  was  lully  known  a  nimiber 
of  far-sighted  men  lot'ati'd  “  claims  ”  after  the 
fashion  in  vogue  in  mining  t'amps  t'Vi'iywht'rc, 
and  tht'ii  the  (UtVernment  steppt'd  in  and  for¬ 
bade  any  further  preemption.  But  tht'  original 
locations  cover  enough  of  tlu!  deptisit  tt)  supply 
the  markt't  for  a  century  or  two,  and  to  kt'ep 
up  prii't's  they  have  formetl  a  pool,  a  monopoly 
I'ombined,  undt'r  which  they  chargt'  frtini  $2  to 
$3  per  t'Wt.  for  wliat  t'osts  them  about  lifti'en 
cents.  Tlu'ii'  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  sup- 
jtly,  tht'  bt'd  strett'hing  uj)  and  down  the  coast 
for  300  or  401)  miles. — Chit'ago  Inter-Ocean. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

“Bt'e-ki'i'pt'i's  art' liable  tt)  maki'  a  mistake 
at  this  season,  eitlier  in  supplying  their  colonies 
with  surplus  boxes  or  I'xtracting  lioney  too 
latt'.  We  shoultl  keej)  in  inintl  the  conditions 
of  sut'ceasfnl  wintering.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  caust'  of  the  heavy  Ittsses  in  bt'es  dur¬ 
ing  the  Wintt'r,  m  ly  be  found  in  the  conditions 
produt't'd  by  set'uring  too  largt'  a  yii'ld  of  sur¬ 
plus  lioney,  Jind  too  little  attention  to  proper 
lireparation  for  wintering.  Tht'  gain  in  tpian- 
tity  of  honey  secured  is  much  It'ss  than  tlit'  re- 
suiting  loss  sustaiiu'd  in  bet's.  If  the  colonit's 
store  latt'  in  the  st'O-son  mort'  liont'y  than  is  re- 
(luired  for  wintering,  the  I'ombs  containing  it 
('an  t'asily  be  removed  and  jireserved  for  ust' 
when  needl'd  in  tht'  Spring.  This  latt'  gathered 
honey,  which  is  usiuiliy  of  poor  tiuality,  if  {iroj)- 
erly  list'd,  will  bt'  fouml  as  a  rule  to  bt'  worth 
mort'  to  tht'  bt't'-ki'i'))t'r  than  will  be  ri'alizt'd 
ftir  it  will'll  sold.  'I’lie  honey  market  has  bt'- 
t'omt'  mucli  unst'ttled.  This  is  largt'ly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  gri'at  effort  on  the  part  of  the  bee- 
kt't'pt'is  to  .st't'ure  largt'  yields  of  poorly  cured 
honey,  both  in  thi'  extraett'd  form  and  in  the 
comb,  partly  st'iilt'd  in  st'antily  tilh'd  boxes. 
What  the  liont'y  markt't  of  the  futiiri'  is  to  be, 
will  depend  grt'atly  upon  tin'  ai'tion  of  the  bee- 
kt'oiK'is.  Having  first  brought  our  products 
lip  to  a  proper  standard,  It't  us  make  suitable 
effort  to  bring  thi'iii  into  notice.  If  every  bee¬ 
keeper  would  do  his  part  in  esttiblisliing  a 
home  trade  for  a  higher  grade  of  honey  we 
should  soon  havi'  as  firm  a  markt't  for  our  vari¬ 
ous  products  as  ilo  producei's  in  other  branch¬ 
es  of  agriculture. — Amt'rican  Agriculturist. 


Nature’s  Remedy. 


TARRANT’S 
Eftei’vescing  Seltzer  Aperient. 

The  most  effective  combination  of  a  pure  hJiilc,  whole¬ 
some  laxative,  refreahinj?  febrifuge,  and  ijoworful  antl- 
bilioua  agent  at  present  known.  It  affords  immediate  and 
permanent  relief  in  eases  of  chronic  constipation,  bllloue- 
iiess,  stomach  complaint,  nervous  deitresslon,  fevers,  heacL 
ache,  heartburn,  and  flatulency.  Its  pleasant  taste  and 
cerhiln  action  make  it  a  favorite  household  remedy. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DUrOOISTS. 


Sernrity  3  to 
(I  times  loan. 
lATKREST 
_  semi>anniial 

ud  palA at  Toiir  home.  2Hth  year  of 
residence,  ana  lUtU  of  bnsinceH.  so  in- 
reetor  over  had  to  pay  taxes,  ooets  of  foi^ 


.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A,  SON, 

Nesotlatora  of  Mortma*  Loana, 
XTIOX  THIS  PAPES.  STTPAC  L.  MlKIL 


A  SOLID  IHpEBCENT 

Per annum.tlrst mort  H  H^^|liaKeson  prnducUT. 
Real  Kstatc.  I.<mns  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Best  op  Referen- 

CK8  East  and  West.  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


O/  MET  TO  INVESTORS. 
TOIiM  loans 

^  mil  UFALKSTATB 

in  xlIlNNKSOTA.  worth  thrt*r  time* 
the  loan.  lAyciirM*  business  in  this  oitj. 
First-class  references.  for  circular. 

M«ll.ltAKEU»MI>iKEArOLlS,3ll3iMLSOTA« 


XJ.  8.  ]V£ail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  L0ND0]VI>E:RRY. 

ANOHORIA..8ept.  1'2,7  A.  M.  I  OIUC.ASSIA. .  .Sept.  19, 1  P.  M. 

E'rHIOPIA...Sept.  '26.  6  A.  M.  |  FUBNE-SSIA . (let.  3,  12  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  StW)  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  2:5, 
and  every  fourUx  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Siieond  Class,  $;i.'i. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  jiassage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

EENDERSOIT  BEOTHEES,  Agents, 

7  novviliift  Green,  New  Vork. 

IMPROVED  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

With  NoiNcless 
FoUliiii*  Seal.  Arm  ati«l 
Foot  Rest,  Book  aud 
Umbrella  Rack, 
PKWS.SETTKES, 

AND  NKW  METHOD  OF 

hiinilHy  School 

SEATING. 

I^^Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York.  195Wabash  Av.,rhlcago. 
815Arch  St., Philadelphia.  27  Franklin  St.,  lloaton. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Gatalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  H.  MEREELY  BELL  COMPAHT, 

TEOT,  N.  T. 


AUTUMN  NUMBER 


VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE, 

('ontaiiiing  flescriptions  of  H  V' AC.'I  N'l’HS, 
TUMPS,  MMKS,  ami  all  P.in.IlS  am! 
SFKUS  for  Jut//  I^/aniin^  in  the  Car- 
tirn,  ami  for  Winter  J'/o7oers  in  th: 
/iouse — just  PuiiliNiicd,  .md  sunt  free  to 
all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK.  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co. 

«'.$PITAI..  tjiir>0,«00. 

Offeis  earefully  Heleeted  Iowa  and  Eastern  Kan.^aa  Farm 
Mortgagea.  Intereat  6  to  8  per  rent.  Security  three  (3)  timoa 
amount  of  I/>an.  Alao  for  Bale  6  per  cent.  Debenture  Bonda, 
aeeured  by  three  (3)  tlmea  gielr  face  value  In  Ouarantood 
Iowa  Morigagea.  .All  aecurlty  iieraoiially  luapocted. 

Tlieao  aeeiirltloa  eommend  Uiemaelvea  to  couacrvatlve 
Inveators,  and  Juatlyrank  among  the  aafeat  Inveatiiieuta 
ma<le.  For  full  particulara  call  or  addreaa 

Acentaforlkminanv  !  ™ITH,  ‘20  Broad  St.,  N.Y..or 

Agentaroi  ixmipany.j  j,  uroad  St.,  N.  Y 

Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  all  eorreapoinlence. 
(!<jllecUons  made  uixou  favorable  terma. 


lyi  A  ly  WANTEDtsstAso 

•  •  V  for  OUT  business  In  her 

locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ez- 

ohanged.  G  A  VtSc  BROS.  14  Barclay  St.,N.r. 


PAYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 

No  preparation  and  only  a 
common  pen  needed.  Esiab- 
I  lished  50  Years.  Superior 
and  popular  for  decorative  work  on  linen.  Received 
Centennial  Medal  A  Diploma.  Sold  everywhere. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


Burlin^lDn 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


It  It  the  only  line  with  Its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  Ic 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  A,  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  ot  the  alx  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
eguipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denvei^ 

Kansas  City  and  St.  F*aul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Itseguipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  inthe  United  States  or  Canada,  or  addresa 
T.  J.  POTTER  1*T  V.P.  &  Gen.  Mof).,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  AsST.  Gen.  Mob.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicaoo. 


fVOOK  AGENTIi  WAKTED  m 

■  ■“I'l.ATFOKH  KCIIOER,  OP  LIVING  TRCTliarop 
MVlIeiAd  And  llenrt.**  Now  MUing  by  thouMwis.  A  tma 

|Lb  completed  by  John  B,  Gough, 

Tite.  yrnwh%i  book  of  the  aye.  Miniitert  ity  **  QotUififtd  iX\ 
Frerynne  Uughs  and  cries  over  it.  «40  paj;es.  t  cplendld 
Kn.rraviii'r^.  Introduction  by  Rev.  IsY.MAN  AllliOTT* 
O.  tK  Q  /*  Tt  ot  fh'ffit.  -^eml  for  Circulam.  Krtra 

etc.,  to  A.  Da  WORXIUaNGTON  A  CO.,  IlnrUbed* 


FIHST  MORTaA.aE8. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PR.4TT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolutely  Nufe  Inve.tnienta  In  First  Hortgagea  on 
Improved  Real  Fjitate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  H  (air  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  band. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
ELECTL’S  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  65  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and 
Cblmes  for  Churches,  Tower  Clocks, 
dkc.  Pricea  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Addreef 
U.  MCSIIANE  A  CO..  Baltimore.  Md. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY.  N.  Yh  BELIIs, 

ForCburcboB  Scbooli.  etc  ’also Cblinea 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


IsaKriiable  Kentedy  lor  Liver  Compluuitti  and  illacauMd 
by  aderanfed  or  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  as  Dys- 
pF’psia,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Jauiidico,  Headacne, 
Malaria,  Rheumatism,  etc.  It  regulates  the  bowels,  puri¬ 
fies  the  hUNM),  strenrthens  the  sv^tem.  a'>«tstH  direstiun. 

AN  INVALUABLS  FAMILY  MEDICINB. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  prove  its  merit* 
AMX  DRUOOIBT  will  tell  you  its  UEPCTATlOti 

CURE%\DEAF 

Feck's  Fstent  IsnproYed  Artificial  Ear  Drams 

i‘p:kp'p;ctly  kKstoisp:  tiik  hfiakinc, 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Bruin.  AlwAiys 
in  position,  but  ioviNible  to  otlieri.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  usin^  them,  jWnd  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  free.  Addres.s,  F.  IllSCOX,  851)  Broad- 
ira/f  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


CHICAGO*"” 

MORTH- 

western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT 

BETWEEN 

Cbicago, 

Omcil  Blulfs, 
Omalia. 


AND 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

bktween  cbicaoo  and 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  JVinona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpemlng,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  I.A  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAOO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MIL.WAIJKBI!:, 

CHICAOO  AND  8T.  PACI., 

CHICAGO  AMD  COCMCII,  B1.CFPS, 

AMD  CHICAGO  AMD  WINOMA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  yOItTH-'WESTgBy  ” 
if  you  wish  the  tiest  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUGHITT,  B,  8,  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  FaMenger  Agent, 

CHICAOO. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CeDt 

RAPID  ACCVRL'LATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EN6LISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  addreee  tbe 

Central  lilinok  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville.  Illiniin. 
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PERSON Al<  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Concord,  Mass.,  will  celebrate  its  250th  anniver¬ 
sary  on  Sept.  12th.  The  commemorative  address 
is  to  be  given  by  George  W.  Curtis. 

Snow  fell  in  Dakota  on  Saturday  and  did  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to  the  grain  which  is  lying  cut  on 
the  ground. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Kenney  and  Mrs.  Marion  E. 
Sheffield  were  elected  Trustees  at  the  school  elec¬ 
tion  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  27th,  by  nineteen 
majority  over  two  men.  Thirty-eight  women  voted. 

Miss  Leona  Call  has  filled  a  Greek  professorship 
in  the  Iowa  State  University  so  acceptably  since 
her  brother's  death,  that  it  is  likely  she  will  be 
formally  elected  his  successor. 

The  largest  cargo  of  fiour  ever  fioated  on  any  of 
the  great  Lakes,  was  cleared  from  Duluth,  Minn., 
for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th.  The  fiour  was  from 
Minneapolis  and  will  fill  160  freight  cars. 

Quintar  Walker  of  Reidsville,  N.  C.,  drank  a 
quart  of  whisky  at  once  on  Thursday  night.  His 
wife  found  him  lying  in  the  yard  dead  the  next 
morning. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple,  the  brilliant  essayist  and  lec¬ 
turer,  now  sixty-seven  years  old,  is  active  and  full 
of  work  as  ever.  He  has  been  spending  the  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  his  native  place. 

A  prominent  physician  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  lias 
had  many  cases  of  sore  throat  lately,  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  found  nearly  every  one  of  them 
was  caused  by  cigarette  smoking. 

Gov.  Hill  has  appointed  Prof.  James  Law  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  to  act,  without  expense  to  the  State, 
as  Veterinarian  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  cases 
where  the  regulations  of  States  or  Territories  re¬ 
quire  the  certificate  of  a  State  Veterinarian. 

Boston  possesses  not  only  one  of  the  swiftest  of 
speakers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks,  who  utters  213 
words  per  minute,  but  also  one  of  the  slowest,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Bartol,  whose  average  is  sixty  words  per 
minute. 

The  Allan  Line  Mail  Steamer  Hanoverian,  bound 
for  Liverpool  from  Baltimore,  while  in  a  dense  fog 
struck  a  rock  in  Portugal  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  is  a  total  wreck.  No  lives  were 
lost. 

The  Western  plains,  so  thoroughly  depleted  of 
almost  every  wild  animal,  are  now  developing  a 
new  industry,  as  it  is  reported  that  l»uffaloes  are 
now  bred  at  Goodnight,  Kansas,  and  buffalo  calves 
readily  sell  at  $60  a  head. 

It  is  reported  from  the  Indian  Territory  that  all 
cattle  have  been  removed  from  the  Territory  in 
conformity  with  President  Cleveland's  proclama¬ 
tion,  except  a  few  that  may  have  strayed  off  during 
the  round  up. 

The  depression  of  the  coal  trade  In  South  Wales 
is  so  serious  that  over  40,000  men  are  affected  by 
it.  The  national  industries  in  England  are  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  the  h^ssened  output  of  coal,  which 
arose  through  a  decreased  activity  in  manufacture, 
is  taken  as  special  evidence  of  an  undesirable  and 
very  grave  condition. 

When  the  first  <!argo  of  ice  was  lamied  in  New 
Orleans,  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  mob  drove  away 
the  workmen  and  demolislKsl  the  building  in  which 
the  ice  was  stored.  The  cargo  had  to  la?  reshippwl 
to  the  West  Indies,  while  the  health  officers  and 
other  physicians  came  in  for  sound  abuse  for  abet¬ 
ting  a  practice  certain  to  produce  disease. 

A  new  pt»8t  for  the  farmers  to  fight  is  reported 
from  Syracuse,  that  in  Wayne  county,  the  farmers 
are  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  their  potato  crop 
by  reason  of  a  small  shiny  bug  that  has  appeared 
there.  It  works  its  way  into  the  hills  of  potatoes 
by  going  down  the  stalks  of  the  plants.  It  then 
aats  its  way  into  the  potatoes  and  deposits  eggs, 
which  are  hatche<l  within  the  vegetable. 

If  the  American  woinaii  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  to  be  of  the  mannish  tyi)e,  more  fond  of  publici¬ 
ty  than  of  fireside  joys,  bartering  home  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  political  rewards,  then  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  so  speedy,  com¬ 
plete,  and  awful  as  will  be  that  of  the  .\inerican 
Republic,  hurrying  amid  lurid  light  into  “hideous 
ruin  and  combustion.” 

Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton's  official  connection  with 
Civil  Service  Reform  dates  back  to  1873,  when  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  first  Commission, 
after  a  three  years’  study  in  Europe  of  its  princi¬ 
ples.  The  first  meeting  of  a  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  was  held  in  his  house  in  New  York  in 
1874.  There  are  now  seventy  of  these  Associations. 
Mr.  Eaton  drew  up  the  Civil  Service  Bill,  which 
was  adopted  with  only  slight  modifications. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  says  that  the 
cyclone  which  caused  such  havoc  there  was  an  evil 
not  unmixed  with  good.  The  damage  done,  has  of 
course  to  be  repaired,  and  this  means,  says  the 
News,  “  employment  for  over  10,000  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  the  city  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  remain  idle  until  November  next.  It  m(>ans 
bread  to  thousands  of  hungry  families,  and  life 
and  energy  in  the  place  of  Suininer  idleness  and  in¬ 
activity.  It  means  new  buildings,  bright  holm's, 
chetirfulness,  and  progress.” 

Said  the  Atlanta  Constitution  :  The  effect  of  rest, 
pure  and  simple  rest,  to  a  man  given  to  brain  work, 
is  happily  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Harris,  taking  a  two 
wei'ks'  vacation,  determint'd  to  take  it  at  home  in 
absolute  rest.  There  among  his  books  and  his 
bees,  in  his  vineyard,  garden,  and  orchard,  his  ut¬ 
most  work  is  to  gather  fruits  and  vegetables  while 
the  dew  is  on  them,  eat  them  leisurely  during  the 
hojit  of  the  day  and  aid  digtsition  by  dropping  in  at 
the  lMi.se  ball-park  during  the  evening.  Ho  has 
gaiiuHl  in  seven  days  seven  pounds  of  Hesh. 

A  L'rrible  riot  occurn'ti  Wednesday  aftenioon. 
Sept.  2d,  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  where  are 
iocateil  the  largest  coal  mines  in  the  whole  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  system.  Exasperated  at  seeing 
Chinese  brought  there  from  time  to  time  to  take 
the  places  of  white  miners,  the  whites  attacked  the 
Mongolians  with  firearms,  drove  them  from  their 
camp  and  buriUHl  down  the  quarters  of  the  China¬ 
men,  some  fifU'en  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  terrlfieil  Chinamen,  over  five  humlred  in  num¬ 
ber,  without  waiting  to  secure  any  of  their  personal 
property,  H»h1  to  the  hills  like  sheep,  closelj'  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  rioters,  who  tired  several  shots  at  the 
fugitives,  killing  seven  of  their  number  and  wound¬ 
ing  many. 

On  Saturday,  -Vug.  29th,  the  “.Vutocrat”  whom 
all  delight  to  honor  pa.ssetl  his  sevent}--.sixth  birth¬ 
day.  The  dinner  at  Beverly  Farms,  with  only 
three  guests,  was  a  quiet,  informal  affair,  but  after 
it  the  neighbors  and  the  neighbors'  children  called 
to  congratulate  the  Doctor,  and  wish  him  “many 
happy  rt'turus  of  the  day. "  .At  length,  with  such  a 
shower  of  letters  and  telegrams  and  flowers  pour¬ 
ing  uiH>n  him,  he  said  “  This  is  more  than  my  la.st 
birthday.”  .A  raiseti-letter  volume  of  his  imeius 
was  presented  him  from  “  The  Perkins  A.sylum  for 
the  Blind,”  and  tender  messages  came  to  him  from 
all  quarters,  none  more  touching  than  that  of  the 
venerable  Quaker  poet  and  friend.  This  is  the 
cheery  iittle  note  which  Mr.  Whittier  sent  toOliver 
Wendell  Holmes : 

My  Dear  Holmes :  .Amidst  the  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations  of  thy  birthday,  I  hope  the  kindly  re¬ 
membrance  of  thy  old  friend  will  not  l>e  unwelcome. 
My  father  useil  to  tell  of  a  poor  innocent  in  his 
neighborhood,  who  whenever  he  met  him  would 
fall  to  laughing,  crying,  and  dancing.  ‘  I  caa't  help 
it,  sir.  I  can't  help  it.  I'm  so  glad  you  and  I  are 
alive!'  .And  I,  like  the  poor  fellow,  can't  help 
telling  thee  that  I  am  glad  thee  and  I  are  alive- 
glad  that  thy  hand  has  lost  nothing  of  its  cunning, 
an<l  thy  fH'ii*  is  still  busy.  And  I  say  in  the  wonls 
of  Solomon  of  old  :  ‘  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth  ' ;  but  don't  exult  over  thy  seniors  who 
have  not  found  the  elixir  of  life  and  are  growing 
old  and  ‘past  their  usefulness.’  I  have  just  got 
back  from  the  hill  and  am  tired,  and  a  pile  of  un¬ 
answered  letters  are  before  me  this  morning,  so  I 
can  only  say,  God  bless  thee. 


John  Skae,  who  died  recently  in  San  Francisco, 
within  two  years  was  able  to  sign  his  check  for 
$10,000,000  and  was  locked  up  in  default  of  $5  bail. 
He  began  life  with  nothing,  became  suddenly  rich, 
and  died  without  a  cent. 

Something  new  is  a  literal  fulfilment  in  “Carry¬ 
ing  coals  to  Newcastle,”  in  the  shipping  iron  to 
England  from  Elk  Rapids,  Mich.  The  Elk  Rapids 
Iron  Company  have  received  an  order  for  400  tons 
o(  charcoal  iron  to  be  shipped  to  England,  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  iron  of  Western  manufacturing  ever 
shipped  from  this  country. 

Readers  who  wish  to  know  the  genuine  from  the 
imitation,  will  value  this  test  for  oleomargarine 
given  by  the  Therapeutic  Gazette— at  once  reliable 
and  simple :  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  when 
placed  on  genuine  butter  produce  first  a  yellowish- 
white  and  after  ten  minutes  a  brick  color,  while 
oleomargarine  treated  in  the  same  manner  as¬ 
sumes  first  an  amber  and  later  a  crimson  color. 

In  cities,  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  thrown  into  the 
water-closets,  and  an  occasional  handful  thrown 
into  the  wash-basins,  would  go  far,  we  believe, 
toward  counteracting  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
omnipresent  sewer-gas,  against  which  sanitary  ef¬ 
forts  have  so  long  been  directc'd.  In  the  country, 
a  quart  or  more  of  salt  used  daily  in  the  privy 
vaults  would  serve  an  equally  useful  puriiose. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  says  :  “The  Salvation 
Army  seems  to  have  been  more  unfortunate  in  its 
leaders  in  America  than  anywhere  else,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  has  not  commendt'd  itself  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  even  to  those  who  sympathize  deeply  with  its 
aims.  Its  entire  appearance  antl  operations  in 
many  places  have  been  detrimental  to  the  cau.se  of 
religion.” 

Mrs.  Einina  M.  Markle\',  known  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  public  as  Mine.  Victoria,  the  heaviest  woman 
in  the  world,  was  buried  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  4th. 
She  weighed  about  550  pounds.  The  circumference 
of  her  arm  at  the  biceps  was  36  inches.  Her  waist 
measured  62J  inches.  From  shoulder  to  shoulder 
.she  measured  three  feet  and  one-half  inch.  The 
measununent  acro.ss  her  hips  was  Just  four  feet. 
She  was  thirty-three  years  old. 

A  corri*spondent  of  the  Worcester  Spy,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  second  lecture  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  series  for  young  po<q>le,  on  “The  War 
for  the  Union,  "  given  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
says  :  “  The  tale  of  ‘The  Fall  of  Sumter  '  was  told 
with  such  enthusiasm,  such  directness,  such  dra¬ 
matic  |)ower,  that  the  whole  audience  listened  as 
one  jiereon.  Nature  has  made  him  a  story-teller, 
and  no  tale  of  romance  <‘ould  be  more  captivating, 
more  noble,  than  this  story  of  honor  and  valor  ns 
told  by  Col.  Higginson.”  This  Wednesday  course 
was  established  by  a  generous  and  patriotic  lady 
of  Bo.ston. 

In  the.se  ilays  of  “Specialists”  all  that  can  aid 
the  public  welfare  by  the  best  efforts  of  .scientific 
study  is  to  be  considered,  and  no  more  Inqiortant 
educational  step  has  been  taken  than  the  fact  that 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Colh'ge,  New  York,  have 
decided  to  add  a  course  of  instruction  in  sanitary 
engineering  at  the  School  of  Mines,  and  it  will  be 
given  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  United  States  Army, 
who  will  still  continue  to  lecture  on  hygiene  also. 
Special  microscopical  instruction  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  an  assistant,  and  students  who  take  the 
coui-se  for  four  years,  and  pass  satisfactory  exam¬ 
inations,  will  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  receive  the  degree  of  Sanitary  Engineer. 

The  Montgomery  .Advertiser  says  that  the  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Lowry,  a  colored  clergyman  living  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  between  1200  and  1500  mul¬ 
berry  trees  planted,  and  is  planning  to  build  a 
cocoonery  that  will  protect  a  million  worms,  and 
to  teach  young  colored  people  to  raise  the  cocoons 
and  weave  the  silk.  He  raised  200,000  cocoons  this 
year,  and  has  a  <iuartor  of  a  million  eggs  for  ne.xt 
year's  crop.  Mr.  Lowry  received  a  gold  medal  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition  for  the  best  display  of 
cocoons,  raw  silk,  silk  worms,  and  mulberry  leaves. 
The  Adverti.stir  says  that  “the  man  who  just  now' 
does  the  most  good  for  .Alabama  is  he  who  leads 
her  people  into  new  ways  of  turning  lionest  pennies, 
whether  he  be  white  or  colored.” 

Major  Aaron  Stafford,  the  last  surviving  officer 
of  the  war  of  1812,  died  at  his  residence  in  AVater- 
vlllo,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th,  in  the  991  h 
year  of  his  age,  having  retained  Ins  mental  faculties 
to  the  last.  He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Mass.,  March 
18th,  1787,  ami  was  six  years  of  age  when  his  father, 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Oneiila  county,  N.  Y., 
settleil  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Augusta.  In 
1801  hesettled  in  Waterville,  in  the  adjoining  town, 
which  was  ever  after  his  residein'e.  He  was  an 
ensign  at  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1812,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment 
Detached  Militia,  and  as  such  wont  to  the  Niagara 
frontier.  ‘ 

tlefTemon  Da-vls. 

.A  correspomlent  of  the  .Atlanta  Constitution  [luid 
a  visit  to  .lefferson  Davis  at  his  plantation  in  War¬ 
ren  county.  Miss.  He  writes ;  My  inqiressions 
gathensl  at  the  tsvo  homes  of  Mr.  Davis  wiil  re¬ 
quire  but  a  few  words.  Mr.  Davis  is  seventy-eight 
years  old,  in  the  best  of  health,  cheerful,  content¬ 
ed,  and  hopeful.  Mrs.  Davis  is  also  happy  in  the 
love  of  her  husband  and  the  sympathy  which  she 
receivt's  from  every  man  and  woman  in  the  South. 
They  have  two  children,  the  eldest  being  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Hayes  of  Colora«lo,  herself  the  mother  of 
three.  The  second.  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  is  at  home, 
and  a  source  of  comfort  and  joj’  to  her  parents. 
Their  home  at  Beauvoir  is  a  charming  retreat,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  yet  eheereil  by 
the  visits  of  Northern  friends,  Houthern  sympa¬ 
thizers,  and  Confederate  veterans.  Their  homo  at 
Brierfleld  is  a  long,  single  story  white  building, 
with  wings  at  either  eml  in  the  shape  of  a  double 
T,  with  verandahs  betwi'cn  supi)orte<l  by  heavy 
oolumns  and  painte<l  entirely  in  white.  There  is  a 
plantation  of  twenty-four  humlred  acres,  tlie  rich¬ 
est  of  Mississippi  bottoms,  from  which  Captain 
Hughes  says  six  hundred  bales  of  I'otton  will  be 
gathered  this  yivir.  Mr.  Davis  generally  visits 
this  place  twice  a  year  to  look  after  his  Intere.sts. 
Whether  here  or  at  Beauvoir,  Mr.  Davis  is  (Hiuully 
accessible  to  his  neighbors— kind,  gentle,  and  cour¬ 
teous.  He  is  a  man  of  studious  habits,  at  the  same 
time  devoted  to  the  field.  Mr.  Davis,  referring  to 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Bible,  said  he  did  not  .see 
that  the  Revi.sers  had  renioveil  the  few  material 
errors  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  King  James 
edition,  yet  they  had  made  many  changes  which 
only  shocked  the  conservative  conscience  of  BiVile 
readers,  while  the  change  was  productive  of  no 
corresponding  good  in  the  text.  .A  friend  who  is  at 
Brierfleld  with  Mr.  Davis,  gave  the  following  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  capture  of  tlie  ex-Confederate  chief : 
“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  of  course  in  retreat, 
and  were  surrounded  by  the  disorder  usual  upon 
such  occasions.  Mr.  Davis  was  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  neuralgia,  and  it  taxinl  the  wifely  ilevo- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Davis  to  find  him  relief  from  his  pains 
and  to  prevent  their  re<‘urrence.  When  the  t>arty 
ha<l  camped  in  Irwin  county  under  three  large 
trees,  which  were  shattertsl  by  lightning  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  the  voices  of  men  ami  the  noise  of 
tramping  horses  were  heard  outside.  Mr.  Davis 
rushed  out,  intent  upon  protecting  those  under  his 
charge,  when  he  fouml  him.self  in  the  hands  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  and  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry. 
As  he  stepped  out  of  the  tent  Mrs.  Davis,  mindful 
of  his  ailing  and  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
threw  her  mantle  over  his  head  and  shoulders.  A 
moment  later  the  intruders  were  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tent,  when  they  were  held  at  bay  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  was  arnu'«l,  and  forbade  their  entry.  Superior 
officers  coming  up,  the  <‘apture  was  completed,  and 
the  party  set  out  for  Macon,  Mr.  Davis  still  e.scort- 
ing  his  wife  and  bearing  himself  as  the  same  l>rave 
man  who  had  distinguished  himself  upon  the  field 
of  Buena  Vista.  The  idea  of  his  throwing  up  his 
hands  ami  begging  for  his  life,  is  absuni  and  pre¬ 
posterous.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vassar  College  elected 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Duncan,  a  Baptist  n  inister  of 
Rochester,  President  of  that  institution.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University, 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Swissvale,  Pa.,  has  declined  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Payne  of  Missouri  has  given  $25,000  to  the 
Paine  Institute  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  education 
of  colored  people  under  the  auspices  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  Church. 

The  students  of  the  Baptist  University  of  Chica¬ 
go  are  invited  to  enter  on  the  Fall  term  as  usual, 
notwithstanding  the  announced  reversion  of  the 
property  to  the  Douglas  heirs.  President  Ander¬ 
son  has  resigned,  but  most  of  the  professors  re¬ 
main. 

President  Stephen  Phelps  of  Coe  College  (Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa)  has  been  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  the  eyes,  but  is  now  better.  The  prospects  of  a 
good  attendance  at  Coe  College  are  verj’  encourag¬ 
ing. 

Westminster  College  begins  its  session  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  on  the  1st  of  September,  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Reaser  to  its  faculty. 

The  Kan.sas  City  Ladies'  College  will  begin  its 
second  year  on  Sept.  10th.  .At  the  head  of  the 
facult}’  will  be  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  who  will 
assume  the  general  direction  of  affairs,  and  will  be 
the  representative  of  the  school  before  the  Church. 
The  management  of  cla.ss-room  details,  and  the  di¬ 
rect  oversight  of  the  instruction,  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cha¬ 
ney,  D.D.  The  position  of  lady  principal  is  to  bo 
filled  by  Mrs.  Chaney,  the  wife  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

Dr.  Mack,  agent  of  David.son  College,  lately  vis¬ 
ited  Shoe  Heel  church,  in  North  Carolina,  preaching 
for  the  Rev.  Roger  Martin  during  eight  days.  Over 
twenty  persona  remained  for  lu  ayer  and  instruction 
one  night. 

Hustings  College,  Nebraska,  lias  ninety-five  acres 
of  land,  all  inside  of  the  city  limits,  and  worth  at 
least  $50,000.  Of  this,  thirty-throe  acres  have  been 
planti'd  with  over  5000  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
after  the  most  approved  tasb'.  McCormick  Hall 
has  been  completed  and  dedicated. 

Dr.  Schaff  has  been  visiting  the  German  univer¬ 
sities,  and  finished  his  tour  by  a  short  rest  in  his 
native  Switzerland.  He  sailed  Sept.  2d,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  New  York  tills  week. 

From  Prof.  B.  T.  Washington,  the  enterprising 
young  colored  graduate  of  Hampton,  who  has  built 
up  from  nothing  a  strong  colored  normal  school  at 
Tuskegee,  .Ala.,  we  learn  that  a  night  school  has 
been  kept  up  during  tlie  vacation,  and  that  it  has 
just  boon  closod  to  give  its  members  a  little  rest 
before  beginning  the  regular  work  of  the  normal 
school  in  Sept<*mber.  .A  brick-yard  which  was 
started  to  furnish  employment  for  poor  pupils, 
ami  to  make  brii-k  for  the  buildings  of  tho  school, 
has  just  filled  orders  for  50,000  from  citizens  of 
Tuskegee,  arnl  has  125,(M)0  on  hand.  This  work 
enables  many  to  get  a  good  education  who  could 
not  raise  the  money  in  any  other  way.  The  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  the  school  will  be  filled  to 
its  utmo.st  capacity  the  coming  year.  The  State 
pays  $3000  per  annum  for  tuition,  but  nothing  for 
buildings,  etc.  With  money  nuxstly  solicited  at  the 
North,  ami  with  the  labor  of  the  students.  Prof. 
AVashlngton  has  bought  land  and  put  up  buildings 
worth  in  all  at  least  $40,000. 

CITY  .\ND  VICINITY* 

The  twenty-three-pound  lobster  shown  on  a 
plate  in  the  window  of  a  Fulton-street  restaurant 
on  the  2nd,  was  eclipserl  on  the  next  <lay  by  one  of 
twenty-four  pounds  in  a  window  in  Ann  street. 

Tho  Telegraplu'rs'  Advocate  says  “  of  late  there 
have  been  more  messages  sent  over  the  Western 
Union  lines  than  ever  before.  They  average  about 
95,000  a  day.” 

Mr.  Will  Carleton,  author  of  “  Farm  Ballads,” 
etc.,  resilling  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  enjoying 
gooil  health,  is  entertained  by  reading  his  own 
obituary  notices.  Will  Carlton,  the  ai-tor  and 
writer  of  plays,  died  lust  week  after  a  short  lllru'ss. 

.A  reporter  of  The  Times  says:  .Among  the  visit- 
tors  to  tho  tomb  of  Gen.  Giant  on  Sunday  was 
Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  brought  two  beautiful 
wreaths  of  immortelles,  which  were  placed  within 
the  tomb.  But  the  reporter  did  not  give  the  name 
of  the  “  medium.” 

.Arrangements  have  bi'en  made  for  the  coinjile- 
tioii  of  tlie  spires  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  .A  Baltimore  firm  agree 
to  do  the  work  for  $190,000.  Tho  total  height  of 
the  s|dre.s  and  towt'rs  when  completed  will  be  3;10 
feet. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the -American  Institute 
have  dt'lermined  to  open  their  lifty-fourth  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Institute  Building,  Tliird  avenue 
and  Sixty-fourlh  street,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30th. 
A  sp(>cial  feature  will  be  its  opening  with  a  show  of 
flowers,  palms,  ami  ferns,  which  will  be  continued 
for  four  days,  to  Saturday,  Oct.  3d.  .A  display  of 
fruits  and  v<*g(>tablt>s  will  take  place  during  the 
second  week  of  theexhibition,  wliih' the  largest  ex¬ 
hibition  of  erysantliemums  ever  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  imdudiiig  new  spetdmens  from  China,  Japan, 
France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  home  grown,  will 
bring  the  floral  sliows  to  an  eml  in  November. 

Gi'orge  Clark,  a  Si'otchman,  insured  his  life  with 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  $17-1 
in  July,  18K4.  He  paid  ten  cents  weekly  up  to  the 
time  of  his  deatii,  ten  months  later,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  jiay  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
They  urgeil  that  sonieyears  ago  Clark  ha<l  suffered 
from  Bright's  disease,  and  adduceil  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  .a  letter  from  Dr.  John  C.  Douglas  of 
Glasgow,  who  certified  that  Clark  iiad  stateil  that 
some  years  ago  he  Inul  suffered  from  an  affection 
of  the  kidneys.  Clark  dieil  in  Si'otlamI  on  May  16th 
last,  being  attended  by  Dr.  Douglas.  Before  is¬ 
suing  the  policy,  the  Company's  examining  physi¬ 
cian  pronounct'fl  Clark  eligible.  Mrs.  Isabella 
Clark  of  Brooklyn  now  sues  the  company  for  the 
amount  of  tho  pcdicy. 

Henry  M.  Omlerdonk  died  at  his  home  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Sejit.  3d,  aged  alaiiit  60 
years.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Benjamin 
T.  Omlerdonk  of  the  Eiuscopal  Church,  ami  brother 
of  the  late  Judge  William  H.  Omlerdonk.  Mr.  On- 
derdonk  was  one  of  the  lay  incorporatoi’s  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  in  Garden  City,  also 
a  vestryman  of  St.  George's  Church,  Hempstead. 
Years  ago  he  was  editor  of  a  Western  paper  and 
a  State  Senator  in  Wisconsin. 

Ex-Senator  William  M.  Gwln  of  California,  died 
at  the  New  York  Hotel  on  Thursday,  Sept.  3d.  He 
leaves  a  willow,  onc!  son,  and  one  married  and  one 
unmarrieil  daughter.  Mr.  Gwin  was  bom  in  Sum¬ 
ner  county,  Tennessee,  Oct.  9th,  1805,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  medical  profession,  graduating  with 
the  degreee  of  M.D.  from  the  Transj-lvania  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kentucky,  in  March,  182H.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Janies  Gwin,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Gen. 
.Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  chaplain  at  New  Orleans. 

Our  neighbor  New  Jei-sey,  aims  to  keep  abn>a.st 
of  the  times  in  supplying  the  New  York  market. 
.At  many  iwints  in  the  State  there  are  chicken 
farms,  where  chickens  are  raised  by  the  thoasand. 
Many  receive  their  first  start  in  life  from  the  incu- 
tiator,  and  when  large  enough  are  put  on  a  diet  of 
sunflower  seeiis.  The  chickens  are  very  fond  of 
the  .seeds,  which  are  full  of  oil  and  are  very  fatten¬ 
ing.  The  sunflower  is  a  hardy  plant  and  grows 
without  cultivation.  Some  farmers  plant  threii  and 
four  acres  of  sunflowers,  and  such  fields  have  a 
surprisingly  gaudy  appearance.  The  perfume  is 
sickening,  but  when  turned  into  Spring  chicken 
the  sunflower  becomes  a  pleasing  table  ornament. 

.A  citizen  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  has  three  acres  in 
sunflowers,  which  are  roughly  estimateilto  number 
between  59,000  and  100,000. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Saturday  Review,  remarking  on  the  frequen¬ 
cy  with  which  American  books  are  reprinted  and 
American  authors  pirated  in  England,  recently 
cited  “  the  announeement  of  an  oddly  named  ‘  Bri¬ 
tannia  Series  of  Cheap  Popular  Books,’  of  which  the 
first  eight  numbers  are  all  stolen  from  American 
authors — and  as  yet  the  series  only  extends  to  the 
eighth  number.  ”  In  The  Atheneeum  there  appeared 
not  long  ago  the  advertisement  of  a  certain  “  Rose 
Library — Popular  Literature  of  all  Countries,”  and 
a  catalogue  was  given  of  its  twenty-nine  numbers, 
twenty-seven  of  them  being  from  the  pens  of  Amer¬ 
ican  authors. 

Mr.  Phelps,  the  American  Minister,  in  a  speech 
to  the  members  of  a  workmen’s  club  near  Rugby, 
England,  said  that  the  prosperity  of  .America  was 
due  to  the  persistent  energy  of  her  people.  There 
was  employment  in  .America  for  all  who  desired  it, 
prosperity  for  all  deserving  of  it,  and  for  all  a  wel¬ 
come.  He  advised  those  who  thought  of  emigrat¬ 
ing  to  reflect  well  before  starting.  There  was  no 
room  in  America  for  idle  or  worthless  persons. 

At  a  British  royal  banquet  the  plate  on  tho  ta¬ 
bles  usually  amounts  to  $1,250,000  in  value.  This 
is  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  amount  kept  at 
Windsor. 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Edwards  is  the  patriarch 
of  the  English  clergy.  In  1813,  a  year  after  his 
ordination,  ho  was  given  tho  rectorship  of  Ashill, 
near  Walton,  Norfolk ;  and  he  has  now  held  it  for 
seventy-two  years.  Though  ninety-seven  years  of 
age,  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go.spel,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  London. 

“League  of  Pity”  is  a  striking  name  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  men.  It  is  a  club  just  formed  in 
London  for  “the  promotion  of  personal  purity, 
respect  toward  womankind,  and  suppression  of 
bad  literature.”  The  promoter  of  this  association 
gives  up  one- fourth  of  his  yearly  “professional  in¬ 
come”  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  hire  of  ameet- 
ing-room. 

It  is  a  French  idea  to  erect  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  an  iron  tower  300  yards 
in  height — that  is,  twice  as  high  as  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid  and  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  Stras- 
burgh  Cathedral.  .As  160  yards  is  considered  the 
limit  of  height  possible  in  a  structure  in  which 
stone  is  the  jirincipal  material,  it  is  proposed  to 
use  iron.  The  base  of  the  tower  is  of  pyramidal 
shape,  and  is  to  be  seventy  yards  high  ;  the  super¬ 
ficial  area  at  this  height  will  be  5000  siiuare 
yards  ;  above  this  are  to  bo  three  other  .stages  or 
stories,  ill  which  will  be  room  for  various  scientitie 
and  other  [lurposes.  The  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
will  be  mere  pigmies  beside  this  colossal  structure, 
and  will  not  reach  to  its  first  floor.  In  shape  it  is 
to  resemble  an  enormous  light-house,  gradually 
tapering  from  a  wide  base  to  the  summit. 

.A  terrible  thunderstorm  visited  the  city  of  Pisa, 
Italy,  oil  .Aug.  30th.  The  lightning  struck  and 
shattered  tlie  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cecilia 
and  that  of  the  Church  of  San  Guiseppe.  .Although 
subjected  to  the  hardest  storm  known  in  Pi.sa  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  generation,  the  Leaning  Tower  re¬ 
mains  uninjured. 

.A  railway  up  Mount  Pilatus  will  soon  be  con¬ 
structed.  The  lino  will  run  close  to  the  summit  of 
tho  Esel — the  highest  of  the  Pilatus  peaks,  so  that 
delicate  and  indolent  travellers  will  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  tho  Berne.so  Oberland 
from  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  Lake  to  tho  Rigi. 
Tho  Esel  Is  6695  feet  high,  just  over  liMlO  feet  above 
the  Rigi. 

Karl  Peters,  the  Gorman  naturalist  and  explorer, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Berlin  upon  the  work 
performiMl  by  tho  German  East  African  Society, 
.said  that  it  already  had  five  expeditions  at  work  in 
.Africa,  and  had  acquireil  2,509  German  .squan* 
miles  of  territory,  commanding  access  to  the  sourc¬ 
es  of  the  Nile,  Congo,  and  Zambesi  rivers,  and  tho 
chief  roads  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  address 
inilicated  that  up  to  date  the  hand  secured  by  the 
Society  containeil  more  valuable  military  than 
farming  stations. 

Eiiqieror  William  attended  the  annual  shooting 
for  tho  eagle  by  the  Foot  Guards  at  Potsdam,  .Aug. 
3l8t,  fired  several  shots  himself,  and  ninde  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  marksmen  on  their  achievements. 

Lieutenant  Weissmaii,  the  German  explorer,  has 
discovered  that  the  River  Kassai,  heretofore  be¬ 
lieved  to  join  the  Congo  above  the  equator,  curves 
and  falls  into  Lake  Leopold  II. 

Progress  in  the  Czar’s  capital  is  evident  from  the 
fact  thatliorse  railroads  wen*  started  in  SI.  Peters¬ 
burg  about  twWve  years  ago,  and  now  there  are 
sevi'iily  miles  of  them.  Threehundred  and  ninety- 
live  cars  are  daily  running  in  the  streets,  drawn  by 
horses  and  nine  locomotives.  More  than  2000 
horses  are  kept  by  the  .street  railroad  companies, 
and  last  year  the  cars  carried  nearly  fifty-one  mil¬ 
lion  [lassengers. 

.An  item  ill  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  shows 
the  advance  in  industry  among  Russian  women, 
stating  that  our  girls  are  learning  trades  in  order 
to  make  their  own  living.  The  women’s  industrial 
schools  are  overcrowded.  The  girls  learn  book¬ 
binding,  typesetting,  shoemaking.  Iiookkeepiug, 
making  of  toys  and  artilicial  flowers,  wood-carv¬ 
ing,  and  painting.  Schools,  libraries,  women  and 
children  hospitals,  and  many  jirivate  offices  are 
now  superintended  by  women. 

Canadian  papers  contain  .some  harrowing  details 
of  cruel  evictions  in  that  country.  Irish  history 
in  its  worst  form  is  being  written  at  present  in  tho 
Dominion.  Poor  tenants  have  been  thrown  out  on 
the  wayside,  houseless  and  homeless,  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Irish  fashion  before  the  coming  of  the  Land 
League.  These  imitators  of  the  old  .school  of 
landlords  are  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  are, 
says  the  Winnipeg  Times,  at  pre.sent  engaged  In 
tearing  down  the  shanties  on  their  jiroperty,  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice  to  vacab*  served  on  the 
squatters  some  time  ago. 

.A  messenger  just  arrived  in  Winneiteg,  Manitoba, 
overland  from  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay,  le- 
ports  that  the  Government  vessel  Alert,  sent  out 
with  provisions  to  the  stations  located  along  the 
straits,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  as 
to  the  navigable  waters,  arrived  at  York  Factory 
safe  and  sound  nearly  four  weeks  ago.  No  ice 
whatever  was  eneountere<l  in  the  straits  or  bay, 
and  the  trip  from  the  mouth  of  the  straits  to  York 
Factory  was  made  in  about  five  days.  The  mes¬ 
senger  reports  that  the  officers  stationed  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  fibservation  report  very  favorably 
as  to  the  possibility  of  navigation  for  the  Summer 
season  siifflci**ntly  long  to  warrant  the  construction 
of  a  railway  and  the  establishment  of  a  route. 

Ptvlro  Pre.staii,  leader  of  the  rebels  who  burned 
Colon  last  March  and  occasioned  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  with  armed  forces  in  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  guaranteed  sovereignty 
over  the  Isthmus  to  the  Unite'd  States  of  Columbia, 
was  tried  by  court  martial,  found  guilty  of  “  re- 
.sponsibility  ”  for  the  burning  of  Colon,  and  hanged 
at  noon,  .Aug.  18th. 

Cotopaxi,  a  volcano  in  Ecuador,  began  a  serious 
eruption  before  daylight  on  July  23d.  Streams  of 
lava,  with  ash(.*s  and  stones,  overwhelmed  part  of 
Chimbo,  situated  near  Cotopaxi,  and  100  houses 
were  destroyed.  The  number  of  killed  is  unknown. 
Guaya([uil  reports  state  that  the  eruption  began  at 
1  .A.  M.,  sounding  like  ince.ssant  dl.scharges  of  heavy 
artillerj-,  shaking  the  earth  and  rattling  windows 
and  doors.  .At  times  there  was  a  continuous  roar. 
Guayaquil  is  1'20  mile's  from  Cotopaxi. 

It  is  said  in  Lima  that  the  notice  to  leave  the 
country  served  on  Plerola  by  the  Government, 
allowed  him  a  week  in  which  to  effect  his  departure, 
and  said  that  the  step  was  taken  in  defence  of  the 
public  peace,  and  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  as  soon  as  the  political  situation  would  permit. 
News  has  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  Romero 
Flores  in  the  North.  Caceres  is  reported  to  be  in 
Talma. 


The  late  Lord  Houghton  loft  a  notable  collection 
of  rare  books ;  and  the  strange  thing  about  them 
is  that  having  been  bought  with  good  discrimina¬ 
tion  before  the  present  era  of  unreasonable  prices, 
they  would  sell  for  far  more  than  their  cost. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii-s  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tho  assertion  that  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  is  assured  for  many  years  to  come ; 
and  M.  de  Glers  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  he  is 
doing  when  he  makes  such  a  prophecy. 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  new  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
England,  once  had  a  piece  bitten  from  the  calf  of 
his  log  by  a  savage  dog,  and  would  have  bled  to 
death  had  not  the  lady  with  whom  he  was  walking 
improvised  a  tourniquet  from  a  couple  of  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

The  throe  men  who  pay  taxes  on  the  highest  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  personal  property  in  Great  Britain, 
are  Giles  Loder,  $15,000,000 ;  Richard  Thornton, 
$14,000,000;  and  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  $13,- 
500,000. 

Said  Minister  Phelps :  “  If  any  word  which  I 
shall  ever  utter  on  British  soil  should  linger  in 
British  memories  after  I  have  been  replactxl  by 
another  representative,  let  it  be  first  and  last  and 
always  the  renewed  and  repeated  plea  for  the  com¬ 
plete,  hearty  and  unanimous  fraternization  of  the 
English-speaking  race  all  round  the  world.” 

Wentworth  Dilke,  grand  uncle  of  the  Baronet, 
aged  ninety,  died  Sept.  3d.  Ho  had  gone  through 
tho  Peninsular  campaign  with  Wellington,  and  was 
with  Sir  John  Packenham  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  returned  from  .America  to  take  part 
in  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

Mine.  Nilsson’s  present  tour  in  Scandinavia  is 
nothing  short  of  a  triumphal  march.  Tho  civic 
authorities  went  from  Bergen  in  state  to  give  her 
welcome.  In  other  places  she  w'as  since  recelvt'd 
with  similar  enthusiasm.  Mme.  Nilsson  returns 
to  her  native  country  as  a  personage  of  almost 
regal  eonseiiuence  after  treading  its  dusty  high¬ 
ways  in  childhood  with  a  fiddle,  playing  and  sing¬ 
ing  for  yokels  in  front  of  village  alehouses. 

The  annual  report  on  Indian  railways  gives  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  the  progress  of  these  roads  to¬ 
ward  .Afghani.stan.  One  hundred  million  dollars 
are  to  be  spent  in  the  next  five  yc'ars.  During  the 
late  war  and  excitement,  work  on  the  Quetta  branch 
was  pushed  at  a  rate  which  must  have  worried  tin* 
Russians.  The  railroad  is  “  blocked  out  ”  as  far 
ns  Shebo,  which  is  a  longdistance  north  of  Quetta, 
in  tho  direct  road  to  Candahar.  Gangs  of  men 
were  set  at  work  on  each  section  of  this  road,  so 
that  many  sections  arc  now  nearly  finished,  ami  the 
w'hole  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1886.  Up  to  date 
$750,000,000  hav«*  been  expended  on  Indian  rail¬ 
ways,  all  of  which  the  State  has  paid  out  or  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for. 

IRELAND. 

.Archbishop  AValsh  arrived  in  Dublin  on  Friday 
and  was  given  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  Re¬ 
plying  to  tho  mhlresscs  of  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  he  said  that  he  had  a  deep  and  settled  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  only  remedy  for  tho  grievances  which 
Ireland  had  long  labored,  with  partial  success,  to 
remove,  was  the  restoration  of  tho  rights  of  which 
she  had  been  deprived  a  century  ago  by  means  as 
shameful  as  any  that  the  records  of  national  In¬ 
famy  <*ould  disclose.  He  rejoici'd  with  them  that 
the  flag  which  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  dying 
O’Connell  had  again  been  boldly  uplifted,  and  he 
prayed  that  it  wouhl  never  be  refurled  until  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  restored.  AVhen  he  entereil 
his  carriage  the  enthusiastic  crowd  removed  the 
horses  and  draggisl  the  carriage  to  thearchiepisco- 
pal  residence. 

.At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
at  the  Mansion  Hou.se  in  his  honor,  Mr.  Parnell  in 
a  speech  sal<l  that  if  homo  rule  were  refused  the 
Irish,  they  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  legislate.  England  could  either  grant  the 
Irish  the  right  to  rule  themselves,  or  make  the 
country  a  Crown  colony.  The  latter  would  be 
practically  tantamount  to  the  former.  He  denounc¬ 
ed  outrages,  saying  that  the  continuation  of  them 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Irish  cause.  The 
land  (]uestion  was  the  great  question  in  Ireland. 
Referring  to  the  moonlight  outrages  in  Kerry, 
though  he  thought  the  perpetrators  had  .some  ex¬ 
cuse  in  their  desperation  and  poverty,  he  prayed 
Irishmen  to  forbear,  as  smdi  actions  only  injured 
the  cause.  With  equal  emphasis  he  asked  tin* 
landlords  during  the  coming  Winter  of  farming  de- 
pre.ssion  to  show  the  stuff  th(*y  arc  made  of  by  re¬ 
fraining  from  exacting  the  rents  which  the  soil 
refused  to  yield.  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  Ireland  was  on  tho  brink  of  victory. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  Irish  leader  was  a  very 
thoughtful  man,  whogenerally  measured  hisspeech, 
but  he  never  said  anything  sillier  than  when  he 
declared  that  Scotland,  by  the  union,  had  lost  her 
nationality. 

Reports  of  agrarian  outrag<*s  in  the  county  Kerry 
continue  to  ho  received  with  alarming  fre((uency. 
Most  of  the  crimes  are  perpetrated  under  cover  of 
night,  and  t»*nants  who  have  renteil  farms  from 
which  tho  former  occupants  have  been  evicted,  are 
in  constant  terror  of  the  vengeance  of  the  “  moon- 
lightt'rs,”  as  the  midnight  marnmlers  are  term»*d. 
.All  sorts  of  outragiw  are  perpetrated  by  these  law¬ 
less  bands,  from  the  hamstringing  of  cattle  to  the 
firing  of  houses  and  shooting  into  the  windows  of 
dwellings  when  the  peopli-rhave  retired. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  threatens  with 
prompt  ami  comligii  punishment  the  rioters  who 
recently  interfered  to  (irevent  evictions  at  Mullin- 
avat.  He  says  the  mob  must  be  taught  to  res[»ect 
the  law. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has  de- 
cid<*d  to  pay  Bryant  Kilmartin  $2,500  compensation 
for  his  unjust  impri.sonment.  Kilmartin  was  a 
jioor  farmer  of  .Vrran,  who  was  convicted  of  an 
agrarian  outrage  and  sentenced  to  penal  .servitude 
for  life.  .Afti-r  In^  had  served  several  years  of  this 
sentence,  a  man  named  Gan  ley  died  in  Boston  after 
having  confessed  on  his  deathbetl  that  ho  had  com- 
rnitled  the  crime  for  which  Kilmartin  was  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  subject  was  agitated  in  I’arliament,  and 
under  the  pro.s.sure  exendsed  by  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers,  Earl  Hpencer  liberated  the  prisoner  last  Sefi- 
ternber.  The  Irish  members  have  ever  since  sought 
to  obtain  somemoney  coiiqiensation  for  Kilmartin, 
who.se  little  jiroperty  was  wholly  swallowed  uji  in 
the  costs  of  his  defence,  and  whose  family  were 
ma<le  jiaupers. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  dol¬ 
lars  was  the  jirice  jiaid  by  the  Kilmarnock  Mu.se- 
urn,  Edinburgh,  for  the  original  manuscrijit  of 
Burns's  Tam  O’Hhanter. 

French  Colonizing. 

Eleven  French  war  vessels  are  now  blockading 
the  jiorts  of  Madagascar,  says  The  New  York  Hun. 
Behind  the  three  most  inqiortant  coast  towns  the 
warriors  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  are  living  in 
intrenched  camps,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
French,  detcrminml  to  resist  any  attenqit  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  country.  The  rainy  season  will  jirevent 
any  forwanl  movement  of  the  French  until  next 
April.  Meantime  the  naval  forces  of  France  have 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  Ho- 
vas  export  nothing  and  receive  no  foreign  succor. 
In  the  words  of  a  French  admiral,  they  arc  trying 
“to  starvt!  Madagascar  out.”  English  mission¬ 
aries  give  vivid  pictures  of  the  jireparations  of  the 
Malagasy  for  the  coming  struggle.  The  army  has 
been  thoroughly  reorganized.  All  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  are  enrolled  for  drill  and  ndlitary  ser¬ 
vice.  Boys  ten  years  old  and  upward  drill  in  the 
.schools.  When  the  young  Queen  was  crowned  la.st 
year  she  said,  as  she  raised  her  golden  sceptre: 
“  Should  any  one  dare  to  claim  a  hair’s  breadth  of 
my  country  I  will  show  mj’self  to  be  a  man,  ami  go 
along  with  you  to  protect  our  fatherland.”  The 
Prime  Mini.ster,  with  his  uplifted  sword,  stood  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  tho  Queen,  and  told  her 
that  his  own  body  and  the  bodies  of  that  vast  mul¬ 
titude  should  b**  her  wall  of  defence.  .A  few  months 


later,  when  a  general  assembly  of  the  Hovas  was 
called,  the  Queen  addressed  them,  and  said :  “  We 
now  ask  you,  O  people,  to  defend  our  just  cause, 
for  God  gave  this  island  of  Madagascar  to  my  an¬ 
cestors  and  to  yours.  It  was  left  as  an  inheritance 
to  us  Malagasy,  but  the  French  will  take  it  away 
by  force,  they  say ;  therefore  I  declare  unto  you,  I 
shall  fulfil,  my  people,  the  share  in  the  defence  of 
the  land  which  belongs  to  me  as  Queen.  Though 
I  am  a  woman,  I  have  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  I 
stand  up  to  lead  you  forth  to  prevent  and  oppose 
those  who  seek  to  take  our  land.  For  God  forbid, 
my  people,  that  we  should  become  the  servants  of 
foreigners.”  And  the  Prime  Minister  added :  “  We 
will  not  be  the  servants  of  those  Frenchmen,  for 
we  prefer  death  rather  than  to  serve  them.  Our 
forefathers,  who  knew  not  tho  true  God,  resented 
it  when  their  country  was  Interfered  with,  and  that 
is  how  their  kingdom  was  founded.  As  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  earth  which  God  has  allotted  to  us,  we  will 
not  give  it  up.  The  man  who  stands  before  your 
Majesty  was  born  to  defend  this  land  and  to  serve 
his  Queen.  Come  death,  come  loss  before  the  land 
shall  be  taken  from  us.  Our  war  is  a  just  war,  and 
we  do  not  fear.  If  wo  die  wo  have  right  on  our 
side,  and  God  knows  it ;  and  the  fame  of  those  who 
die  in  defence  of  their  country  will  never  perish.” 
The  Queen  rules  over  a  people  who  maintain  1200 
schools  and  over  1000  Christian  churches.  The 
Hovas  are  weak  in  the  presence  of  such  an  enemy 
as  France,  but  they  have  two  powerful  allies  in  the 
fe\  ers  that  even  now  are  depleting  the  French  forces 
at  Taniatave,  and  in  the  almost  impenetrable  for¬ 
ests  that  surround  tie  homos  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
Hova  nation.  France  may  yet  decide  that  Mada¬ 
gascar  is  not  worth  the  blood  and  treasure  it  will 
cost  to  subjugate  tho  proud  and  progre-ssive  Hovas 
in  their  mountain  strongholds. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  tho  London  Standard 
writes:  Tho  French  Government  had  hoped  that 
the  conclusion  of  peace  would  have  been  tho  signal 
for  the  return  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole 
of  Tonquin,  and  that  the  native  authorities  and 
jiopulations,  seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  bo 
exj>ect»*«l  from  China,  would  without  further  delay 
cease  to  offer  France  either  oj>on  or  concealed  hos¬ 
tility.  Tho  Flench  had  imagined  that  tho  Ton- 
(juinose,  having  been  oppre.ssed  by  their  Anamite 
rulers,  and  left  a  prey  by  thorn  to  the  pillaging 
jirojiensitios  of  the  Black  Flags  and  other  pirates, 
would  on  the  withdrawal  of  tho  Chinese  have  wil¬ 
lingly  accepted  the  French  rule,  as  being  <*aleulat- 
ed  to  insure  tho  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  But  tho  Tonquinese  refuse  to  take 
that  view  of  the  case,  and  ajqiear  extremely  loth 
to  jirofit  by  tho.se  blessings  of  AVostern  civilization 
which  their  conquerors  are  so  desirous  of  confer¬ 
ring  on  them.  Indeed,  tho  country  is  so  hostile 
that  the  French  generals  have  officially  notified 
the  Government  that  it  is  for  tho  time  being  impos¬ 
sible  even  to  reoccujiy  Langson  and  the  other  ad¬ 
vanced  jiositions  on  tho  Chinese  frontier,  from 
which  the  Expeditionary  Column  retreated  with 
such  disastrous  haste  after  Gtmeral  de  Negrler  had 
been  wounded.  .As  for  the  immense  region  com- 
jirised  between  Langson,  Thai  Nguyen,  Hong  Hoa, 
and  Lao  Kai,  its  conquest  is  frankly  acknowledged 
to  be  a  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking,  which 
cannot  be  thought  of  for  the  jirasent.  Tho  French 
Government  no  longer  clo.s(>s  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  France  is  only  mi.stress  in  those  places  that 
are  strongly  occujMeil  by  her  troojis,  and  that  even 
in  t  ho  Delta  there  are  immense  regions,  the  cotMjuest 
of  whicli  will  jirobably  cause  the  French  nation 
more  than  one  disagr<*eable  surprise.  The  attack 
on  the  French  recently  made  at  Hue,  and  the 
flight  from  the  Anamite  capital  of  the  j  wung  King 
with  Thu  Yet,  his  Minister  of  War,  have  seriously 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
For  Alcoholiiim. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Ellis,  Wabash,  Ind.,  says:  “I  pre¬ 
scribed  it  for  a  man  who  hail  u.sed  Intoxicants  to 
excess  for  fifteen  yc'ars,  but  during  the  Inst  two 
yi'ars  has  entirely  abstaine<l.  Ho  thinks  the  Acid 
Phosjihate  is  of  much  benefit  to  him.” 

The  jiurest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liver  Oil  in  tho 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  ujMm 
tho  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  sujierlor  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 
Now  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  jdmples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J UNIPEH  Tar  8oap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 


JHonei^  jgttgfnegg. 

New  A'ork,  Monday,  Hejitcmber  7,  1885. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  .$5,010,500  in  surjdus  reserve,  which  nowstands  at 
$51,899,7.50  against  $29,.528,9()0  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  ami  $4,487, .500  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $4,743,300 ; 
the  sjiecie  is  down  $1,351,600;  the  legal  tenilers  are 
decn'ased  $3,743,1(K);  the  deposits  other  than  Unit- 
(id  Stales  are  down  $336,800,  and  the  circulation  is 
increa.sed  $‘2.‘l,l(M). 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  givi's  the  <iuotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comjiarison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  18Hi, 

Adams  Exiireas .  14.">  U5  _ 

Alton  and  'I'erre  Haute .  'in  n  _ 

Canada  SoBtheru .  :i7j  35  j  .3g 

Canadian  Paclflc .  46  43  45 

Central  Paeillc .  3i>J  38  41  j 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  Tj  7;  8^ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pret .  i:q  13  I4j 

Chicago  and  Alton .  1.32  ]31J  I33' 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  »9J  97  UU; 

Chicago  and  North wesUirn  pref....  131  1272  I331 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Ifulucy .  130  1  27|  I231 

Chicago.  Ullwaukee  s  St.  Paul .  78  76l  Hli 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  ll‘2|j  ill]  nm 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Pacific .  1192  1181  116t 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg .  llj  11 

Col.,  Hocking  Valley  k  Toledo .  20J  .JU  _ 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  Indianapolis....  44  38  42 1 

Colorado  coal .  16J  15j  lu' 

Consolidated  (ias .  922  912  — 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal . —  84^  831  961 

Delaware.  Lack.  !t  Western .  102]  100  103; 

Denver  a  Klo  Urande  .  122  lOl  Ilf 

E.  Tenu.,  Va..  A  Ueorgla .  6J  5,<  5^ 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  A  Qeorgia  pret .  10  9  gj 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute .  34J  51J  341 

Oreeii  Bay  A  Winona .  s]  52  _ ’ 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  21J  19  _ 

Houston  A  Texas .  29  -29  yg 

Illinois  Central .  132j  I29j  I251 

Iron  Steam-boat .  17  17  _ 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  ISJ  12j  Xg 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  8J  jj  ]4, 

Long  Island  .  75  74j  gj^' 

Keokuk  A  Des  Moines .  Oj  6  — 

Louisville  A  Nasnvtlle .  45,'  42j  391 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  32i  JOj  191 

Manhattan  con .  lOOJ  100  74 

Manhattan  Beach .  102  lOf  — 

Memphis  auu  Charleston .  37  364  27 

iMIcnigan  Central .  64J  62  69 

Mluneai>oll8  A  St.  Louis .  13|  174  142 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  4:4  374  32i 

Missouri  Pacific .  93  91  92 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  TexoS .  244  23  19 

Mobile  A  Uhlo .  124  12  — 

Nashville.  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  4b  434  39 

New  Jersey  Central .  60  44  354 

New  York  Central .  lOO  97J  109 

New  York  A  New  England  .  232  23  14 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  6}  3'  6t 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  12  It  nl 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western .  lOJ  16  16 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  preL.  36  34  342 

New  York,  Sue.  A  Western .  bj  44  — 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret .  12  IU4  — 

Norfolk  and  Western .  83  _ 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret .  24  94  98 

NorUiern  Pacific .  211  204  99} 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  47]  46]  49 

Ohio  Central .  I4  ]  4 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  92]  20 j  992 

Ontario  A  Western .  14  13  121 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  78  762  83 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  90|  192  ISJ 

Pacific  Mall .  51  49  494 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  141  U  144 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  2Q  17  96] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  137  137  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  1274  196  115 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  9]|  9  — 

Richmond  A  Danville .  7I2  704  4b 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  31]  99i  20J 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg .  s]  9|  b 

St. Louis  A  San  Francisco .  19  19  94j 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  35  34  434 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  prel .  844  84  — 

Bt.  Paul  A  Omaha .  314  :i04  :i4> 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  bret .  99  882  934 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn.  %  Manlmba .  104  lUO  97 

Texas  Pacific .  18  161  13 

Union  Pacific .  51)  47]  494 

Virginia  Midland .  19)  194  15 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  74  7]  6 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  154  144  14 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  711  85) 


(Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  90  Veeey  street,  New  York. 


